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INTRODUCTION 


Reading Jean-Michel Basquiat 


IN FEBRUARY 1985, a twenty-four-year-old Jean-Michel Basquiat appeared on the 
cover of the New York Times Magazine alongside the caption “New Art, New Money: 
The Marketing of an American Artist” (plate 1).' Just a few years earlier the artist 
had been unknown, living on the charity of friends and writing in spray paint on the 
walls of lower Manhattan. By 1985 he had become one of the most famous American 
artists of the 1980s, selling paintings for upward of twenty-five thousand dollars. He 
was also a close friend of Andy Warhol and worked collaboratively with him. But 
more important, Basquiat had come to reflect growing anxieties about American art. 
Wearing a dark Armani suit—an emblem of his financial success—in this photo the 
young Basquiat made the connections between the contemporary artist and the art 
market visible. This was not the starving artist the public was accustomed to seeing. 
But something else was different here as well. Basquiat appeared barefoot; his expen- 
sive suit was splattered with paint. He appeared, in the words of Dick Hebdige, as “a 
poor boy plucked from obscurity. . . . Here was a Messiah suited to the New World of 
the Eighties: a Picasso in blackface.”? Almost thirty years later, this image continues 
to provoke questions about the roles that commodification and race have played in the 
artistic legacy of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 

During the 1980s, an increasingly intimate relationship developed between art and 
commerce. As Wall Street boomed from 1983 to 1987, the careers of Basquiat and his 
contemporaries Kenny Scharf, Julian Schnabel, and Keith Haring soared.’ These art- 
ists’ neo-expressionist painting contrasted sharply with the aesthetic traditions of the 
conceptual artists, their immediate predecessors; the bold colors, the figuration, the 
gestural qualities, and the emotionality of these neo-expressionists’ canvases empha- 
sized their materiality. There was, in the words of one writer, a marked shift in neo- 
expressionist art “from the cool and cerebral to the volatile and passionate.” The neo- 


expressionists also diverged from the critical perspectives of the conceptualists, who 


had openly rejected capitalism and the culture industry. Hans Haacke (b. 1936), for 
example, made a career out of critiquing the capitalist dimensions of the art world. 
Piero Manzoni (1933-63) cynically commented on the symbiotic relationship between 
artists and collectors, selling cans of bodily waste that he priced according to the cur- 
rent market value of gold. Other works rejected the collector completely; the large 
earthworks constructed in remote locations by artists throughout the 1970s were not 
easily transported or displayed elsewhere. Basquiat and his fellow artists, by con- 
trast, were profit- and career-oriented. Their work sold for unprecedented sums. Julian 
Schnabel’s Notre Dame, for example, was bought for just over ninety-three thousand 
dollars at his auction debut in 1983, although it had sold only three years earlier for 
thirty-five hundred dollars.° These artists were public celebrities courted by galleries 
and major businesses alike. References to successful young artists were ubiquitous in 
popular media coverage; they appeared in spreads in Vogue and Vanity Fair magazines.° 

The tenuous relationship between art and commerce was certainly not a new devel- 
opment, but in the 1980s it became more explicit. As art critic Lisbet Nilson described 
it in 1985, the New York art world of this period was “less a business than an indus- 
try.”’ As unprecedented amounts of money flooded the art market, prices climbed pre- 
cipitately; as in the case of Schnabel, the price of a single work could increase by hun- 
dreds of percentage points in just a few years. In response, artists made more work, and 
they made it bigger; dealers began to organize two-gallery exhibitions to keep up with 
demand.* Large banks (and even some auction houses) began to facilitate loans for art 
purchases; financial institutions began to accept fine art as collateral against loans. In 
1979 Citibank founded its art advisory service, offering clients assistance with building 
and maintaining large art collections. The gallery scene likewise exploded with greater 
numbers of private art dealers; in 1970, for example, the Art Now: New York Gallery 
Guide listed 73 galleries, but by 1985 that listing climbed to almost 450.° Exhibitions 
sold out for extraordinary sums even before they opened.” This art industry was com- 
plete with a cadre of new professionals to service the system, including corporate cura- 
tors and advisers, art lawyers, tax experts, public-relations consultants, and artists’ 
agents. Critic Robert Hughes found fault with this new art environment, calling it in 
one 1983 article for Time magazine a “‘post-modernist’ image machine, that powerful 
contraption which, modeled on corporate p.r. lines, has transformed the very nature 
of reputation in the art world over the last five years.”" In an earlier essay for the New 
York Times Review of Books, Hughes drew on the historical example of Andy Warhol 
to encourage debate on whether an artist could be both commercially successful and a 
true member of the avant-garde.” 


Jean-Michel Basquiat (along with Keith Haring) was of particular interest in this 
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overhyped art market because of his early association with the graffiti movement and 
the East Village art scene—both of which were suddenly thrust to the center of the 
financially driven New York art world in the early 1980s.'° According to New York 
Times art critic Grace Glueck, the move from street to gallery was “bound to happen, 
given the art world’s relentless search for new amusements and investments. And it did. 
After a long and scurrilous underground career,” she lamented, “graffiti has surfaced 
on the chaste white walls of galleries and museums.” Basquiat, along with his high 
school classmate Al Diaz, first became known for street writings signed with the name 
sAMO—an acronym for “same old shit.”"° Beginning in May 1978, two years before 
Basquiat’s first exhibition, he and Diaz (as saMo) wrote maxims, jokes, and prophecies 
in marker and spray paint on subway trains throughout New York City (particularly 
the “D” train that took him from downtown Manhattan home to Brooklyn),'® as well 
as in lower Manhattan on the walls, buildings, and sidewalks around the School of 
the Visual Arts and in the SoHo and Tribeca neighborhoods, where there were many 


prominent art galleries. Diaz and Basquiat’s phrases critiqued consumer culture: 


SAMO AS AN END 2 NINE-2-FIVE 
NONSENSE 

WASTIN’ YOUR LIFE 

2 MAKE ENDS MEET... TO GO HOME 
AT NIGHT TO YOUR 


COLOR T.V. ... 


These phrases at times positioned saMo as an alternative to the commercial art world: 
“saMo as an end to playing art,” “samo as an end to all this mediocre art,” “samo 
for the so-called avant-garde.”"” Others were more poetic: “My mouth/ Therefore an 
error.©”'® samo, however, was short-lived. Just six months after they started, Basquiat 
and Diaz relinquished their anonymity in a December 1978 issue of the Village Voice, 
parting ways soon after.” The epitaph “samo is dead” appeared on walls throughout 
lower Manhattan. 

Basquiat capitalized on his newfound notoriety as saMo, moving from the street to 
the studio. He appeared regularly on Glenn O’Brien’s public access television show, TV 
Party; he even exhibited his work on canvas, under the name SAMO, at the Times Square 
Show, an exhibition in June 1980 of more than fifty young artists that marked the gen- 
esis of the eighties art movement. In his review of the exhibition the art dealer Jeffrey 
Deitch drew special attention to the work Basquiat (still known as samo) exhibited, 


calling it “a knockout combination of de Kooning and subway scribbles.””? Basquiat, 
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because he had achieved some recognition in the East Village scene, was later invited 
to exhibit in New York/New Wave, a group show of sixteen hundred works by 119 art- 
ists that opened at P.S. 1 on Valentine’s Day in 1981. He was an immediate success. 
Christophe de Menil, a major collector, and Henry Geldzahler, the commissioner of 
cultural affairs for New York City, bought pieces from the show. Almost immediately 
after, Basquiat was invited to exhibit in his first solo show, in Modena, Italy. An essay 
published in Artforum’s December issue in 1981 gained the artist even more attention. 
The author compared Basquiat with master European painters, provocatively declar- 
ing, “If Cy Twombly and Jean Dubuffet had a baby, and gave it up for adoption, it 
would be Jean-Michel.” The gallerist Annina Nosei, who showed the more established 
artists David Salle and Richard Prince, agreed to represent Basquiat, who had a one- 
man show at her SoHo gallery in 1982. That same year, he also had exhibitions in Los 
Angeles, Zurich, Rome, and Rotterdam and became the youngest artist ever invited 
to participate in Dokumenta 7 in Kassel, Germany. 

Basquiat’s early success led some critics to accuse the media of exploiting East 
Village artists based on their own primitivist fantasies.” In 1982 Hal Foster com- 
mented on the strange inversion by which graffiti ceased to be subversive and became 
celebrated; he named Basquiat’s work specifically as an example. In an essay published 
in Art in America he observed, “In a March show, the stylish street-artist samo became 
Jean-Michel Basquiat, the new art-world primitive.” Transplanting Basquiat into the 
gallery represented a larger problem to Foster, because it entailed declaring as main- 
stream art what had been an act of resistance. Foster assumed that promoting graf 
fiti artists was tantamount to economic and cultural exploitation—an example of the 
marketplace’s fetishizing of aesthetically naive, poor, or nonindustrialized cultures. 
Although opinions like Foster’s were in the minority, they further strained the tenu- 
ous boundary between art and commerce.”4 

A major focus of this book is the persistent and lingering effect that Basquiat’s 
so-called origins in the graffiti scene have had on his reception as an American art- 
ist. Basquiat was caught between the street and the studio. Early critics and histori- 
ans of his work used the same stereotypes by which they judged many other African 
American painters. Basquiat was read as just another untrained, nonwhite artist. In a 
review of Dokumenta 7, for example, the critics Noel Frackman and Ruth Kaufmann 
referred to Basquiat as “a true primitive.”?> His beginnings as the street writer samo fed 
into the mythology of the untrained, African American naive artist, which was well 
established in the interwar period.” In an obituary following the artist’s death in 1988 
Robert Hughes attributed Basquiat’s success to the art world’s “need to refresh itself 


with a touch of the ‘primitive.’”?” Basquiat’s reported relations to graffiti culture were 
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cursory at best, but early and brief associations were extrapolated into the false legend 
of an artist “who misspent his youth spraying graffiti on subway trains.” 

Basquiat made several public attempts to break away from the implicit racism of 
such narrow readings, once telling an interviewer: “My work has nothing to do with 
graffiti. It’s painting, it always has been. I’ve always painted. Well before painting was 
in fashion.”? Nevertheless, a primitivist model has persisted in much of the scholar- 
ship on this artist, threatening his place in art history. Such scholarship seems a logi- 
cal extension, given that the artist often chose to confront the stereotypes of the (over- 
whelmingly white) art world by self-consciously conforming to primitive notions.” 
The quick brushstrokes, jagged lines, rough textures, and seemingly chaotic composi- 
tions of his canvases speak directly to the stereotype. He appeared on the cover of the 
New York Times Magazine dressed in a fashionable European suit but with bare feet 
and dreadlocks. 

In the history of modern art, visual expressions of the primitive are traditionally 
associated with premodern society. A primitive artist exists only in opposition to the 
civilized, to which he or she must have limited exposure. But Basquiat, growing up in 
New York, frequented the Brooklyn Museum of Art and other prominent museums 
with his mother, Matilde.2! As a high-school student, he was encouraged to explore 
the many cultural venues of New York City, and Basquiat continued to visit museums 
throughout his life. In a 1985 interview the artist recalled seeing Picasso's Guernica at 
the Museum of Modern Art as a particularly formative experience.” He even calls 
attention to his exposure to the global collections of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in a drawing from 1987 (plate 2); the images labeled “Augustus Saint Gaudens” 
and “Girl with pigeons” both refer to works in that museum’s collection.** Although 
he received no formal artistic training, Basquiat’s interests in art were nurtured at an 
early age. Matilde encouraged her son to copy drawings from an illustrated Bible at 
home, and copying from books and comics became part of his established practice.*# 
When he attended school, Jean-Michel rebelled by spending his time drawing, paint- 
ing, and creating comic strips. 

As a consequence of Basquiat’s early reception as a primitive or grafhti artist, critics 
and historians have often attempted to legitimate him in the larger fields of modern 
European and American art. Analyses of his work in comparison to European mod- 
ernism and American abstraction are ubiquitous. Early publications, such as that essay 
by Rene Ricard that claimed Basquiat as the forsaken child of Twombly and Dubuffet, 
sensationalized his similarities to European painters.*> When Basquiat received one of 
his first exhibition reviews, for the show at the Annina Nosei Gallery in 1982, men- 


tioned earlier, it was loaded with Eurocentric references. The reviewer Lisa Liebmann 
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wrote, “The speed lines and notations bear some relation to automatic drawing. . . . 
Basquiat’s art suggests that particularly French aesthetic that is rooted in language 
and linguistic signs. It is an esthetic that the Surrealists codified, that later artists 
such as Dubuffet improvised upon.”>* Without a doubt, Basquiat engaged the history 
of Western art; he explicitly refers to the works of Leonardo da Vinci, Pablo Picasso, 
Robert Rauschenberg, and Cy Twombly within many compositions. To read Basquiat’s 
work solely in this limited frame, however, is a mistake. Despite all attempts to look at 
Basquiat's work from within the existing frames of art history—modernism, expres- 
sionism, surrealism, and so on—these paintings resist such clean categorization and 
remain inscrutable. This has provoked a major problem in scholarship on this art- 
ist: while he may be stylistically “European,” his subject matter is not. As bell hooks 
wrote in her review of the artist’s posthumous retrospective at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art in 1992, “Even when Basquiat can be placed stylistically in the exclu- 
sive, white male art club that denies entry to most black artists, his subject matter—his 
content—always separates him once again, and defamiliarizes him.”2’ 

Throughout this book, I reframe the protocols Basquiat employed as a working art- 
ist and reconsider his grossly underestimated contribution to the history of American 
art, as well as the challenges this artist and his work present to the discipline. Before 
his death in 1988 Basquiat created approximately seven hundred large-format paint- 
ings on canvas, one thousand works on paper, and thirty sculptural works.>* Most take 
the form of mixed-media collage in which the artist combined paper, acrylic paint, oil 
paintstick, crayon, charcoal, graphite, and even found objects. The resulting compo- 
sitions combine words, symbols, photocopies, and gestural brushstrokes. Visual and 
textual references to ancient history, comic books, popular music, television, mythol- 
ogy, anatomy, politics, and fine art intermingle. 

There is already a rich body of material that traces the origins of the images, sym- 
bols, and phrases in these works. In his essay for the Whitney retrospective, Richard 
Marshall traced many of Basquiat’s lists, dates, and symbols to publications in the art- 
ist’s library.” Other published interviews with and essays by the artist’s close friends 
and family also focus on the source of Basquiat’s personal iconography. An essay by 
Basquiat's father, Gérard, in a 2006 exhibition catalog is loaded with such attributions. 
“I think the multiple A’s that populate Jean-Michel’s early work,” he explains, “refer to 
Hank Aaron the baseball player.” He continues with the crown that appears through- 
out many of Basquiat’s compositions, claiming “the crown meant that he was from 
royalty.” In this same catalog, an essay by the artist’s longtime girlfriend, Suzanne 
Mallouk, seems to contradict Gérard’s reading, claiming that the crown was instead 


a reference to a favorite television show. “At the end of The Little Rascals,” she writes, 
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“there is a ccown—sketched on the screen, and a title: King World Productions. That’s 
where the crown came from.” 

But the isolated, iconographic emphasis on specific symbols and icons in Basquiat’s 
paintings and drawings cannot account for the meaning of the works in which they 
appear or what they may reveal about Basquiat’s own artistic concerns. This study 
addresses larger questions of composition and narrative in Basquiat’s painting prac- 
tice. While his work may inspire viewers to decode its particular representations, it 
also invites them to discover the possibilities for representation.” I view his works not 
as a closed system but as multivocal.** Because they offer multiple levels of reference 
and perception in the words and images on the surfaces, these paintings and drawings 
highlight the dynamic process of looking. My aim is to understand the interactions of 
the references in Basquiat’s paintings and drawings, to discover not only what these 
signs and symbols represent but also how they generate meaning. 

In both his artistic and personal lives, the artist cultivated what art historian Henry 
Drewal has called “multiconsciousness”—that is, “the capacity to negotiate multiple 
evolving personas in social terrains where others attempt to impose identities (and 
therefore possibilities) in struggles of self-assertion.”* This is a step beyond Du Boisian 
“double consciousness” and allows for the complexity inherent in the lives of people 
moving within the African diasporas and in the postmodern world.” Basquiat explored 
a range of artistic interests and practices during his life—in the visual arts, literature, 
and music. In undertaking this study, I wanted to examine the connections between 
these disciplines, taking into account the artist’s continuing engagement with each. 
What inspired his interest in jazz from the 1940s, references to which can be seen in 
multiple drawings and paintings? Does the proliferation of text on Basquiat’s canvases 
mean that we should read these works as poetry, paintings, or something in between? 

The work of Jean-Michel Basquiat requires a methodology outside the boundaries 
of traditional art history. As Mieke Bal writes, such “disciplinary boundaries can be 
confining, and thus fail to let the subject of the discipline, the visual image, speak.” 
This work exists at the intersection of language and image. Because of this, I argue 
that language and the according methods of linguistic analysis are useful to a study 
of Basquiat’s visual practice. When asked how he found the subjects for his paintings 
and drawings, Basquiat explained, “I get my background from studying books. I put 
what I like from them in my paintings.”” In fact, as I will discuss throughout the book, 
Basquiat constructed large parts of his identity—as a black man, as a musician, as a 
painter, and as a writer—via the manipulation of texts in his own library. 

Basquiat’s work is concerned with the production of meaning rather than with the 


isolation of specific icons or texts. A semiotic approach to the work, rather than a strictly 
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formalist one, is much more appropriate in this case. According to Mieke Bal, semiot- 
ics as a theoretical model “takes art out of a formalist and autonomist idealization and 
takes the work as dynamic.” It “privileges meaning and the ways in which meaning is 
produced, considering aspects and details as signs rather than forms or material elements 
only." Semiotics allows for intersubjective analysis and interpretation in that it relies on 
the idea that the mental image (interpretant) that we produce in response to a work of art 
(sign), and the object (referent) to which that interpretant points, is always determined 
by the viewer. Moreover, that interpretant is always shifting in the process of semiosis.” 

For example, Basquiat’s 1983 composition Jesse (plate 3) includes several references 
to the life of the late jazz saxophonist Charlie Parker (1920-55). The words “KoKo” and 
“CHEROKEE —the titles of two popular compositions by Parker—appear above and 
to the right of the word “Chan,” the nickname of Parker’s second wife, in the upper 
left corner of the composition.” Nearby on the canvas, the phrases “crispus ATTUCKS 
HIGH,” “LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL,” and “ALONZO LEWIS” also appear—all references 
to Parker’s early education. Parker attended Crispus Attucks Elementary School and 
Lincoln High School while growing up in Kansas City, Missouri. Alonzo Lewis was 
a high school music teacher who influenced Parker’s pursuit of music as a profession.» 
Basquiat must have known these details of Parker’s life; but as Basquiat was consis- 
tently attentive to the possibilities for multiple meanings and referents in the images 
and texts he included in his works, the significance of the three phrases “Crispus 
Attucks High,” “Lincoln High School,” and “Alonzo Lewis” can be considered in the 
context of other signs and symbols on the canvas as well. 

Crispus Attucks (c. 1723-70) and Alonzo Lewis (1794-1861) were well-known abo- 
litionists in the state of Massachusetts in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. By 
including their names in relation to Parker’s life, Basquiat made a double historical 
reference. Moreover, in positioning Attucks and Lewis within a canvas that referred to 
both Parker and the Olympian Jesse Owens—in the upper-right corner of the compo- 
sition we can read the words “NEGRO ATHLETE” at the bottom ofa section that also con- 
tains “JESSE OWENS” and two swastikas—Basquiat positions both Parker and Owens 
as heroic, historical figures by association. 

Similarly, “kypton”—the name of a chemical compound written in red at the 
top of the canvas—and “PERRY WHITE” are linked by way of the Superman series of 
comic books. Perry White was the editor-in-chief of the fictional newspaper the Daily 
Planet, while Krypton was the comic hero’s home planet. The underlined name “jummy 
OLSEN, directly below “PERRY wuire,” is that of a young reporter and photographer 
for the Daily Planet. The word “krypTronitE”—a mineral from the planet Krypton, 


and the only element that could diminish Superman’s power—appears near the upper- 
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right corner of the canvas. Here, Basquiat alludes to Superman instead of explicitly 


naming him.” In all these examples the words and phrases carry meaning because 
they interact with each other in a context outside of the canvas as well as within it. 
Basquiat made his compositions intentionally difficult, relying on viewers to recognize 
the unspoken links between them. Only those viewers who know the breadth of the 
artist’s interests can understand this operation clearly. As in his response to the primi- 
tive model, Basquiat subverted the relationship between artist, object, and viewer by 
creating a nonlinear narrative of painting. 

I argue throughout this book that Basquiat’s deliberate ambiguity and confusion 
in both language and image mirror his attempts to evade binaries—primitive/mod- 
ern, black/white, original/reproduction, signifier/signified, or conceptualist/expression- 
ist—in both his life and practice. Chapter 1 considers the implications of reading race 
into Basquiat’s production—specifically the tension this work exhibits between the 
tendency to read black artists in terms of subject matter and white artists in terms of 
their aesthetic strategies. The oeuvre of Jean-Michel Basquiat—born to a Haitian 
father and a Puerto Rican mother in the Park Slope neighborhood of Brooklyn, New 
York—grapples with a much larger set of cultural and artistic traditions that gives it 
deep roots in both black and predominantly white Western practices. In the years fol- 
lowing Basquiat’s death, the fields of identity politics and politico-aesthetic discourse 
have continued to expand. Part of my objective is to reevaluate this work from a critical 
perspective, building on this more recent scholarship. I am working here from hooks's 
claim that “Basquiat was grappling with both the pull of a genealogy that is fundamen- 
tally ‘black’ (rooted in African diasporic .. . traditions) anda fascination with white 
Western traditions” (my emphasis).*4 

By looking more closely at the discourses around blackness, created both within and 
outside of Basquiat’s work, we can get closer to understanding the place of this artist 
within a (now revised) black arts tradition. Chapter 1 considers the references to Africa 
and African art in the work of Basquiat as a way to move beyond the binary of formal- 
ism versus content. I argue that the artist mobilizes and negotiates the history of Africa 
in search of his own place in the contemporary art world, considering specifically the 
artist’s knowledge of and familiarity with the syncretic nature of Yoruba culture and 
history. I examine the interaction and the overlap between African and American in 
his work, where he places the histories of the continents in parallel on his canvases. 
Most important, Basquiat’s access to Africa was consistently filtered through and influ- 
enced by the texts of the American art historian Robert Farris Thompson, who pro- 
vided the artist with a model of productive ambiguity that lies at the heart of both 


African diaspora culture and Basquiat’s own practice. Drawing on sources from Africa, 
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Basquiat probes the boundaries of blackness but also those of American art. As a prod- 
uct of the African diaspora, and standing at the crossroads of several cultures, the work 
of this artist highlights the heterogeneity and diversity of American art practice. 

In the chapters that follow, I further expand the parameters of aesthetic discourse 
to consider the impact of Basquiat’s musical and literary interests on his working pro- 
tocols as a painter, connecting his practices as a painter, a musician, and a writer. 
Furthermore, both music and literature provide models and vocabularies for consider- 
ing the improvisational nature of Basquiat’s work, as well as his preference for appro- 
priation and collage, which are missing from an exclusively visual analysis. Underlying 
this approach is the idea that, in true postmodernist fashion, Basquiat himself saw 
connections, rather than disjuncture, between these disciplines. The inextricability of 
text, music, and painting is evident in the artist’s own description of his process. When 
asked during an interview in the fall of 1982 how he selected words for his canvases, 
Basquiat casually replied, “When I’m working I hear them. You know? I just throw 
them down.” 

Chapter 2 examines the parallels between the compositional methods of Basquiat 
and those found in music—a lifelong interest of the artist. Basquiat was exposed to 
music at an early age; his father, Gérard, loved both jazz and classical music and con- 
stantly played records at home.* The artist’s maternal grandfather, Juan, led a small 
Latino band in New York, and young Jean-Michel often watched him play the gui- 
tar.” As an adult, he became involved with the underground punk movement, sport- 
ing a blond Mohawk and hanging out at the Mudd Club—an epicenter of the under- 
ground downtown art and rock scene. And in 1979, Basquiat, along with his friends 
Nick Taylor, Michael Holman, and Wayne Dawson, formed a noise-band called Gray, 
a name possibly derived from the nineteenth-century textbook Gray’s Anatomy—a gift 
from his mother when the artist was hospitalized as a child.>* Basquiat led the group, 
playing a synthesizer, bell, and clarinet alternately during the band’s performances. 
He also performed the lyrics to some of the songs, sometimes lying on the floor of the 
stage with the microphone and at other times playing recorded voices from a small tape 
deck.” The band became popular and performed frequently at the Mudd Club and 
other downtown venues, including Hurrah, Tier Three, Max’s Kansas City, CBGB, 
and the Rock Lounge, before breaking up in 1981, shortly before Basquiat found fame 
in the art world. 

Basquiat also became interested in hip-hop after meeting the musician and art- 
ist Fred Braithwaite, known professionally as Fab 5 Freddy, at a party in 1978. 
Braithwaite, who is popularly credited with spreading rap beyond the Bronx, intro- 


duced Basquiat to early hip-hop culture by playing mix tapes of underground groups. 
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Soon after meeting Braithwaite, Basquiat expanded his circle of friends to include sev- 


eral other graffiti and hip-hop artists, including Rammellzee, Toxic, and A-t. In late 
1982 Basquiat, along with Fab 5 Freddy, Toxic, A-1, Al Diaz, and Rammellzee, pro- 
duced a hip-hop single featuring the lyrics of Rammellzee and K-Rob.” Titled Bear- 
Bop, this record was used in the soundtrack of Henry Chalfant’s film Style Wars—a 
1983 documentary of the New York graffiti and music scene. Beat-Bop was the first (and 
only) release of the artist’s Tartown Record Company.” 

Scholars have argued that Basquiat personified hip-hop’s methods of appropriation 
and sampling because he often referenced historical painting styles in his work.°* The 
second chapter of this book looks more closely at Basquiat’s relationship to jazz, con- 
sidering specifically the structural effects of the music on Basquiat’s painting process. 
Basquiat himself recognized hip-hop’s connections to jazz; his title for the 1983 single 
Beat-Bop refers playfully to the predominant “beat” of rap music, and the “bop” style 
of jazz.® The layering of sources and sounds in hip-hop connects Basquiat’s interest 
in jazz to his performances with Gray. Chapter 2 starts with the figure of the bebop 
musician Charlie Parker, whom Basquiat painted frequently—both in metaphorical 
references and in direct representations. Parker functioned for Basquiat as more than a 
cultural hero, in the traditions of the black athletes or other historical figures that the 
artist painted and drew. He represented for Basquiat a methodology that the artist then 
incorporated into his own visual practice. I compare Parker’s and Basquiat’s techniques 
of improvisation and appropriation in order to refine our perspective on spontaneity in 
visual art as something both deliberate and complex. 

My final chapter looks at Basquiat’s deep interest in text and writing as part of 
his larger investigation into the very foundations of identity, language, and art his- 
tory. After the “death” of samo, Basquiat’s interest in poetry and language persisted. 
Writing seeped into his paintings and drawings, sometimes in the form of word games, 
logos, and cryptic messages. And in his private notebooks he continually experimented 
with text.% Richard Marshall has published one of the few analyses of Basquiat’s use 
of language in his catalog essay for the exhibition In Word Only at the Cheim & Read 
Gallery in New York in 2005. In his essay Marshall notes that “by 1982 Basquiat was 
obsessed with words, and they appeared everywhere, often as the sole visual content 
of a work.”*” Chapter 3 examines Basquiat’s connections to the literary strategies of the 
Beat writers Jack Kerouac and William S. Burroughs. Certain similarities between the 
biographies of these authors and Basquiat’s life exist, but I focus here on the ways in 
which Kerouac and Burroughs provided models of spontaneity and collage, and nego- 
tiated identity in ways that Basquiat could not have found exclusively in his visual 


sources. I look to Basquiat’s own writings, from a compilation of the artist’s note- 
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books, to connect his impulses in collage and concrete poetry to his work as a painter. 
My analysis also includes an examination of key texts by Kerouac and Burroughs, as 
well as the interpretations of their methods in literary scholarship. Both authors dem- 
onstrated sensitivity to the shifting boundaries between art, music, and literature, a 
sensitivity with which Basquiat identified. The Beat writers provided a model of liter- 
ary innovation and textual experimentation that was also believed to be authentically 
expressive. In other words, it was through an interest in Beat literature that Basquiat 
found resolution for the tension between his conceptual and expressionist tendencies. 

Exploring the connections between disciplines, Basquiat discovered modes of com- 
position that an exclusively visual analysis overlooks. I demonstrate throughout the 
book that theories of language and theories of the diaspora in turn provide method- 
ologies for the interpretation of these disjunctive images, which challenge the ideas of 
a singular narrative, unified aesthetics, and binaries of iconography. This is perhaps 
most emphatic in the artist’s manipulation of several strands of cultural discourse 
(from modernism to primitivism), his intertwining of multiple voices and perspectives 
(African and American), his questioning of hierarchies (between real and reproduced, 
or between signifier and signified), and his crossing of critical and art historical bound- 
aries (from conceptualism to expressionism). 

Finally, I must note that this is a discourse constantly in flux. One considerable 
challenge in undertaking a monographic study of this artist is that, despite Basquiat’s 
death in 1988, his oeuvre continues to expand. As I write this introduction, the news 
of the discovery of a trove of some sixty of the artist’s early drawings, documentary 
footage, and even an unpublished screenplay has just emerged. Without a doubt these 
revelations will provide even more evidence for future scholarship on the artist and 
will allow an even deeper understanding of some of the themes—especially the role of 
writing—that this study addresses. Rather than position this book as absolute, I hope 
my study of Basquiat will help future scholars as they continue to open this work to 


interpretation. 
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“THE BLACK PICASSO” 


Jean-Michel Basquiat and Questions of Race 


In the world through which | travel, | am endlessly creating myself. 


FRANTZ FANON, Black Skin, White Masks 


IN HIS 1983 PAINTING Mona Lisa, Jean-Michel Basquiat adapted one of the best- 
known paintings in the history of art (plate 4).' As in Leonardo da Vinci’s version 
(1503-6), the female figure at the center of Basquiat’s composition appears seated, arms 
folded across her lap. Basquiat covered what was, in Leonardo’s version, a lush land- 
scape in the background with a thin layer of yellow paint that reveals a black ground 
beneath. He transformed the river above the right shoulder of Leonardo’s sitter, as well 
as the winding path to the left side of the landscape, into thin curving outlines of white 
paint. Basquiat’s composition includes several references to, and symbols of, currency 
that surround the central figure. Large Js flank the sitter’s head on each side, outlined 
in circles; in the center of the composition the phrase “FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE’ floats 
above her head; below that phrase appears a copyrighted notice: “rHIs NOTE IS LEGAL 
TENDER FOR ALL DEBTS PUBLIC + PRIVATE.” With these marks and phrases, Basquiat 
acknowledges his “indebtedness” to the European painter and draftsman. Alongside 
works like Leonardo da Vinci’s Greatest Hits of 1982 (plate 5) and Madonna of 1985 
(plate 6), Mona Lisa is part of Basquiat’s larger effort to acknowledge the influence of 
Leonardo and, possibly, to place his own work in relation to an art historical geneal- 
ogy.” By transforming his canvas into a form of currency (“THIS NOTE IS LEGAL TENDER 
FOR ALL DEBTS PUBLIC + PRIVATE’), the artist “paid off” his debt. 

The work of Jean-Michel Basquiat has frequently been compared formally to that 
of other European and American painters. Critics often referred to him as “the black 
Picasso” and saw him as part of the neo-expressionist trend that took over New York 


after a decade of conceptualism.’ Artists Julian Schnabel, Robert Longo, David Salle, 
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Kenny Scharf, and many others electrified the New York art world with their works’ 
grand scale, expressive gestures, and appropriated images. By 1980 there was a marked 
shift among artists, dealers, and critics—away from the intellectualism of the 1970s 
to mainstream appeal. In her 1983 article for ARTnews, Lisbet Nilson cited an assess- 
ment of the new generation by gallerist Mary Boone. According to Boone, while art- 
ists working in the 1970s generally moved toward “editing the audience—that is, nor 
appealing to the general public[—] . . . the new art has a much broader appeal. It has 
images in it, it’s colorful—and you can see something in it without a doctoral degree.” 

Art press during the 1980s was concerned mostly with the market, and artists were 
forced to contend with its pressures. In fact, the boundary between art and business 
was no longer clear. Jeffrey Deitch, then vice president of Citibank and responsible 
for the bank’s department that advised clients about art purchases, had left his gallery 
job in the mid-1970s to pursue an MBA at Harvard. Art became big business, and the 
number of commercial galleries exploded—from 73 in 1970 to nearly 450 less than fif- 
teen years later.’ The prices of works by living artists increased, too, by hundreds of 
percentage points over a very short period of time. Many considered the sale of Jasper 
Johns’s Three Flags (1958) for $1 million in 1980 as the turning point; just three years 
later Julian Schnabel sold his 1979 plate-painting Notre Dame at an auction at Sotheby’s 
for $93,500.° Annual earnings for many artists ran into the six figures.’ 

Courted by art dealers and collectors for most of his career, Jean-Michel Basquiat 
was part of this milieu, consistently grouped with the neo-expressionists because of his 
market success.* In 1984 a Basquiat painting that had originally sold for $4,000 went 
for $20,900 at a Christie’s auction.’ The next year the artist appeared on the cover of 
the New York Times Magazine; the tagline read, “New Art, New Money.””” McGuigan’s 
article, like most of the contemporary press, dramatized the sudden market success 
of Basquiat, claiming, “Five years ago, he didn’t have a place to live. He slept on 
the couch of one friend after another. He lacked money to buy art supplies. Now, 
at 24, he is making paintings that sell for $10,000 to $25,000. They are reproduced 
in art magazines and also as part of fashion layouts, or in photographs of chic pri- 
vate homes in House & Garden.”" Basquiat’s advantageous market position, noted by 
McGuigan, was due in part to his relationships with two high-powered art dealers who 
helped to solidify his place in the ranks of the neo-expressionists. New York’s Mary 
Boone came to represent him, in cooperation with Swiss dealer Bruno Bischofberger, 
in March of 1984. At the time, Boone also represented Eric Fischl, David Salle, and 
Julian Schnabel; Bischofberger represented the European neo-expressionists Sandro 
Chia, Francesco Clemente, and Gerard Richter.'2 These early associations with the 


American and European avant-garde, not to mention his collaborations with Warhol 
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and Clemente, led to discussions of Basquiat’s work in the context of a predominantly 
white art history. References to Pablo Picasso, Cy Twombly, Jean Dubuffet, and Robert 
Rauschenberg in both Basquiat’s work and the criticism surrounding it remain par- 
ticularly abundant. 

In his catalog essay for the artist’s retrospective exhibition at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, curator Richard Marshall compared Basquiat’s visual vocabulary to 
that of Jean Dubuffet and art brut, and his predilection for expressive gestures to those 
of Jackson Pollock and Cy Twombly.'? He wrote, “Picasso’s work gave Basquiat the 
authority and the precedent to pursue his own brash and aggressive self portraits”; and 
“from Cy Twombly, Basquiat also took license and instruction on how to draw, scrib- 
ble, write, collage, and paint simultaneously.” In the illustrations that accompany the 
essay, Marshall juxtaposed Jackson Pollock’s She Wolf (1943) with Basquiat’s Part Wolf 
(1982), and Picasso’s Homme Assis (1971) with Basquiat’s Pater (1982). In his 2005 cata- 
log essay for the Basquiat retrospective at the Brooklyn Museum, curator Marc Mayer, 
too, noted Basquiat’s connections to the European American paradigm; at one point he 
refers directly to the artist’s “art brut sensibility,” and he later compares Basquiat’s work 
to that of the surrealists."° Fred Hoffman’s essay in the same catalog similarly argues for 
a reading of Basquiat in abstract expressionist and surrealist terms.'° The catalog that 
accompanied a blockbuster 2010-11 exhibition of his work at the Fondation Beyeler in 
Basel, Switzerland, which later traveled to the Musée d’Art Modern de la Ville de Paris, 
similarly placed Basquiat in the context of modernists like John Cage, Cy Twombly, 
Robert Rauschenberg, and Andy Warhol.” Since his death, several exhibitions have 
been organized to demonstrate the correspondences between Basquiat and the white 
avant-garde.!* His work has been repeatedly juxtaposed in museums and galleries with 
that of Julian Schnabel, Jean Dubuffet, Joan Miré, and Cy Twombly, to name a few. 

These formalist comparisons make clear Basquiat’s understanding of modern 
European American painting, but I would like to push this even further. Basquiat 
appropriated ideas from a wide range of sources—from art history to contemporary 
package labels—and in exploiting these elements he shaped an innovative language of 
painting that corresponded to his own contemporary experience. It is not my inten- 
tion to deny connections between Basquiat and other European or American art- 
ists. The artist himself cited Franz Kline, Robert Rauschenberg, and Cy Twombly as 
inspirational forces.” He collaborated willingly with both Francesco Clemente and 
Andy Warhol in the latter half of his short career. Despite Basquiat’s clear invest- 
ment in European American models, however, these juxtapositions and comparisons 
tell only part of the story. As curator Marc Mayer has noted, Basquiat’s engagement 


with European and American modernism was in part also a challenge to those mod- 
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els. “Many of these works,” Mayer writes, “maintain a sub-textual argument with his 
predecessors, full of corrections, challenges, homages, and some spectacular showing 
off.”2° 

One could read Basquiat’s engagement with the canon as part of a larger tradi- 
tion of African American artists, going all the way back to Henry Ossawa Tanner. 
In his introduction to the catalog for the groundbreaking exhibition Tivo Centuries of 
Black American Art at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Rexford Stead, then 
the deputy director of the museum, explained, “Staying close to the mainstream of 
American art was a way for black artists to find acceptance and commissions. Perhaps 
this conformity (or better, sublimation) was in itself another kind of ‘black experi- 
ence.’”’! Nevertheless, the search for the artist’s Eurocentric origins has in many cases 
precluded a discussion of his place within an African American art tradition.22 While 
it is impossible to deny the stylistic similarities between Basquiat and his European 
predecessors, his work never quite converges with the European canon of art history. 
I would like to build on the foundation provided by scholars like Marshall and Mayer 
and interrogate this genealogy. As bell hooks wrote in her review of the 1992 Whitney 
retrospective, “Even when Basquiat can be placed stylistically in the exclusive, white 
male art club that denies entry to most black artists, his subject matter—his content— 
always separates him once again, and defamiliarizes him.” There are also racist impli- 
cations in reading Basquiat solely in terms of a Eurocentric canon. As the cultural 
critic Dick Hebdige wrote in his essay for the 1992 Whitney catalog, such analyses link 
Jean-Michel’s credibility to whiteness. He had to be “skinned alive,” Hebdige claims, 
“bleached of his blackness and delivered into the hands of his right foster parents.””4 
It was as if Basquiat could be accepted into the canon of art history only under such 
conditions. 

Yet there is also a paradox at play here, for Basquiat always remained explicitly a 
black artist, always an outsider.2> Unlike many of his contemporaries, Basquiat never 
received a large solo show at a New York museum during his lifetime.° Complicating 
the matter even further is the fact that Basquiat rarely cited an African American art- 
ist, despite the rich history of black painters that preceded him. In published inter- 
views Basquiat reaffirmed the critical silences around artists like Norman Lewis, Jacob 
Lawrence, and Romare Bearden, choosing instead to comment, as he did in one inter- 
view, on artists like “Twombly, Rauschenberg, Warhol, Johns.”?” He often cited Franz 
Kline as a favorite as well.?* In 1987, interviewer Isabelle Graw informed Basquiat he was 
“the only black man to have become a very successful artist.”2° The artist failed to cor- 
rect her mistake, despite the fact that in this same year the Brooklyn Museum hosted 


a large retrospective of the work of Jacob Lawrence, and Romare Bearden was awarded 
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the National Medal of Arts.” Two years earlier, in 1983, two of Basquiat’s paintings 
had been shown alongside the works of several prominent African American artists in 
the exhibition “so Years of Afro-American Art,” organized by the Center Gallery of 
Bucknell University in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania.*! It is worth asking whether Basquiat 
lacked knowledge of or exposure to famous black artists. In a series of forty-five plates 
Basquiat produced between 1983 and 1984, in which the artist memorialized several 
cultural and historical figures, the citations, too, tell of Basquiat’s view of the cultural 
scene at this time. On the surfaces of these plates, we see portraits of several European 
and American artists (from Cimabue to Grandma Moses), musicians (such as Fab 5 
Freddy), North American explorers (La Salle and de Soto), athletes (Jersey Joe Walcott 
and Rocky Marciano), and even a Canadian moose. However, the only black artists 
in the series include Basquiat and graffiti artists LA2 and Fab 5 Freddy.” Basquiat did 
paint a portrait of photographer James Vanderzee after the two worked together in a 
portrait session in 1982; but this seems to be the exception. 

Even the artist’s close friend Fred Braithwaite called out the names of white artists 
exclusively—Andy Warhol, Robert Rauschenberg, and Jasper Johns—when speaking 
in 1992 of the interest in painting that he shared with Basquiat.** In a more recent inter- 
view published in 2007, Braithwaite continued to cite only white painters, including 
“Cy Twombly . . . [Pablo] Picasso. . . [Jean] Dubuffet .. . Robert Rauschenberg. . . 
[Andy] Warhol . . . [Jackson] Pollock, [Willem] de Kooning, and [Mark] Rothko.” 
Alongside the assertions of Hebdige and hooks, one must consider the possibility that 
Basquiat’s comparisons with a white, European avant-garde were based in hyperbole 
as much as in racial politics. To call Basquiat “the black Picasso” potentially held more 
critical weight than any comparison that could have been made with a black artist at 
that moment. 

The market value of Basquiat’s work climbed dramatically throughout the 1980s. 
As early as 1983, when the artist was just twenty-two years old, the average sale price 
of his work increased by 600 percent. His fame in the more commercial world of 
collectors and dealers amplified his status as a downtown art celebrity; he appeared 
on an “Art Break” segment of the new Music Television (MTV) cable network and 
walked the runway in a Comme des Garcons fashion show.*° Yet, Basquiat was never 
fully accepted in the strange world of commercialism either. The media hype that sur- 
rounded his appearance on the cover of the New York Times Magazine in 1985 was not 
simply about the “marketing of an American artist,” despite what the cover article's 
title proclaimed. It remained impossible to ignore that Jean-Michel Basquiat was the 
“first black artist to achieve anything close to blue-chip status in the contemporary art 


market.” 
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In fact, the tropes and stereotypes of primitivism that many black artists in the 
twentieth century faced consistently characterized the criticism about Basquiat as well. 
The “rag to riches” mythology proved to be more sustainable than the truth—that 
he was from a middle-class family, the son of an accountant father, living in a nice 
Brooklyn neighborhood. His early and brief associations with grafliti were extrapolated 
into the false legend of an artist “who misspent his youth spraying graffiti on subway 
trains.”** As had occurred in the early twentieth century with Palmer Hayden, writers 
tended to focus on the mythology of Basquiat as an untrained primitive. Like Hayden, 
who became known as “the Janitor Who Paints,” Basquiat was forever considered the 
wild naif.” When asked in 1983 if he enjoyed being called the black Picasso, Basquiat 
replied, “Not so much. It’s flattering, but it’s also demeaning.” The artist frequently 
lamented the lack of scholarly perspectives on his work. For example, in a 1985 inter- 
view by friends Tamra Davis and Becky Johnston, he professed, “Most of my reviews 
have been more reviews on my personality. More so than my work. ... They're just 
racist.” 

From the very beginning, the artist was sensitive to these stereotypes. In an early 
television appearance with Glenn O’Brien on the latter’s public access show TV Party, 
Basquiat asked to be called “Mr. samo”—a not so subtle demand for respect. The 
artist later challenged an interviewer who referred to his work as primitive, snapping 
back with the incisive question “Like an ape?” Basquiat and his friends frequently 
recounted stories of the artist’s embarrassment at his inability to gain admittance to 
certain restaurants or get service at pricey clothing boutiques, even at the height of his 
commercial celebrity.** In a 1987 interview the artist spoke of his frustrated attempts 
to hail a cab: “I go on the street, wave my hand and they just drive past me. Normally 
I have to wait for three or four cabs. A few taxi companies tell their drivers not to 
pick up blacks.” Basquiat constructed his self-image in response to such contexts— 
appearing unkempt at high-profile art world events. His girlfriend Suzanne Mallouk 
recalled, “To a big opening at the Mary Boone gallery he wore very expensive Comme 
des Garcons clothing, but he wore this straw hat. It was sort of to give the impression 
of an ignorant, uneducated black man, from the farm almost. He did it on purpose. 
He would play with these black stereotypes and present himself in the form of threat- 
ening black stereotypes to fuck with people, to be subversive, to make people stare at 
their own racism in the face.” Basquiat’s Sambo-like appearance was an intentional 
performance of racist stereotypes that exposed the incongruity of his experience as a 
famous black artist—praised within the walls of a gallery or auction house, excluded 
from the rest of society—while simultaneously revealing the participation of the (pre- 


dominantly white) art establishment in it. He literally played the primitive. The irony 
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of Basquiat’s position as a famous black artist—that is, as both insider and outsider, 
subject and object, simultaneously—during his lifetime has only multiplied in the 
more than twenty-five years since his death. 

Henry Louis Gates Jr. has argued that in the field of literature, “race has been an 
invisible quality, a persistent yet implicit presence.”” Although unrecognized as a mea- 
sure in biological sciences, “race” remains at the forefront of social practice as a marker 
of difference and of overt power structures. According to Gates, Western culture has 
historically used writing and literature as a way “to confine and delimit a culture of 
color.” In the eighteenth century, for example, Africans in America were alienated by 
the general prohibition against their formal education and their subsequent inability 
to write, which was considered the ultimate signal of one’s capacity for reason at that 
time; many whites consequently believed African Americans to be inferior or unintel- 
ligent. As poetry, books, and autobiographies from African Americans began to appear 
in the late eighteenth century, however, these voices began to transform notions of 
black identity. 

African Americans have faced similar confinements and limitations in the visual 
arts; most representations of African Americans by white Americans have historically 
failed to capture the complex range of black identity. The tendency of white Americans 
to represent African Americans in drawings, paintings, and sculpture led to flawed 
representations, and many African American artists sought to represent themselves, 
attempting the transition from object to subject. This reconstruction became the center 
of the New Negro movement (later called the Harlem Renaissance) and continued in 
the many black-oriented arts movements that followed in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century: Spiral, AfriCOBRA (the African Commune of Bad Relevant Artists), 
and the black arts movement, in particular. Encouraged by the writings of intellectu- 
als, many artists began to redefine the relationship between race and representation. 
In 1926, for example, poet Langston Hughes expressed the challenges confronting 
African American artists in his essay “The Negro Artist and the Racial Mountain,” 
written for The Nation magazine. “The Negro artist,” Hughes wrote, “works against an 
undertow of sharp criticism and misunderstanding from his own group and uninten- 
tional bribes from the whites.” It was a precarious balance. These artists re-presented 
African American identity as part of their new race consciousness, and once again the 
art was inextricably bound to politics. According to artist Aaron Douglas, “The field 
of plastic art was in a unique position in that there was almost no background; we had 
no tradition.” 

Douglas responded by creating his own artistic pattern, using the Egyptian style 
as inspiration for his figures. In the artist’s Poster of the Krigwa Players, first published 
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in the NAACP’s Crisis magazine in May 1926, Douglas engages the formal qualities 
of African art (figure 1). A large figure sitting in the center of the composition turns 
her head in profile, revealing a geometrically stylized eye, prominent mouth, large ear- 
ring, and Afro hairstyle. In the left hand, this figure holds up an African-styled mask 
so that it faces the viewer. Douglas has also included several specifically Egyptian ele- 
ments and references here: a sphinx appears above the figure’s left shoulder, and two 
pyramids stand at the other side of the composition. “Du Bois,” writes art historian 
Amy Helene Kirschke, “wanted Douglas to remind the Crisis audience of their African 
ancestry and to inspire in them an interest in their common heritage. Egypt was the 
common vocabulary to achieve this goal.”*! 

Douglas's design also highlights several geometric patterns. A border of triangu- 
lar shapes cuts horizontally across the composition approximately two-thirds of the 
way down from the top edge, and a stylized wave pattern covers the bottom third 
of the print. According to Kirschke, when considered alongside the stylized palm 
trees, leaves, and other plants in the composition, these geometric elements resem- 
ble both art deco patterns and African motifs. Douglas’s 1926 poster illustrates the 
artist's investment in Africa, reaffirming New Negro ideology in visual terms while 
simultaneously engaging a European artistic tradition. He serves as an example of the 
first African American modernists, an example that surely must have interested Jean- 
Michel Basquiat.” 

As art historian Mary Schmidt Campbell has argued, new artistic styles evolved 
throughout the twentieth century as African American artists began to redefine their 
shifting identity: from object to subject, and from Negro to black.** However, as the 
new consciousness grew more popular, and artistic styles more diverse, the existence of 
a specifically black gesture or other form of expression came into question. The result- 
ing diversity of African American art could not be easily classified in an art history 
divided by geographic and ethnic classifications. In his groundbreaking exhibition Two 
Centuries of Black American Art at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art in 1976, 
David C. Driskell explained the issue. “Most literature on black American artists,” he 
wrote, “reflects sociological patterns that have been fostered by the tradition of classi- 
fying people and their culture according to race.” Driskell argues that, like all other 
artists, African American artists represent their view of the time and place in which 
they live. This necessarily means that every African American artist defines uniquely 
his or her visual responses to and interpretations of the contemporary world. So, we 
must ask these questions: How do artists represent blackness? How can we, as histori- 
ans, interpret or theorize these representations? 


Art historian and critic Joseph Jacobs has written eloquently on the unfortunate 
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Fig. 1 Aaron Douglas, Poster of the Krigwa Players, Little Negro Theater of Harlem, 1926. Illustration for the 
May 1926 issue of Crisis Magazine (the magazine of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People). Image reproduced with the permission of Crisis Publishing Co., Inc. Art © The Heirs 
of Aaron Douglas/Licensed by VAGA, New York, NY. 


tradition of excluding black artists from critical discourse, claiming, “The fact that a 
large number of black artists function within both a white and a black art world pres- 
ents a problem for the white-dominated art establishment, for scholars and critics have 
difficulty putting the work in proper perspective. More often than not, one aspect of 
the work is emphasized at the expense of the other.” Like the African American art- 
ists Jacobs considers, Basquiat functioned within several worlds simultaneously, and 
these paintings reflect the diversity of his postmodern identity. Nevertheless, scholars 
have continued to separate Basquiat’s work into binary categories of interpretation. 
On one side, there is his stylistic or formal relationship to European and American 
art, and on the other side any “black” qualities are considered in terms of subject mat- 
ter alone.”* The latter remains a common approach to interpreting the work of African 
American artists, where some promote the idea that race predetermines the subject or 
the nature of the work.” This dichotomy of form versus content also illuminates the 
tensions between the more traditional discipline of art history and the more discursive 
field of visual studies.>* 

Scholarship since the mid-1990s has aimed to recuperate the criticism of African 
American art. Art historian Darby English, via his reading of contemporary artists 
such as David Hammons, Glen Ligon, and Kara Walker, who refuse “black” art as a 
distinct form of expression, has criticized the category itself as obsolete. He argues that 
blackness may be located not solely in the making of a work but also in our perception 
of it. English’s argument repositions black representational space as a set of discourses 
and practices that are constructed historically, rather than as something intrinsic to 
the work itself. The work of Jacqueline Francis similarly focuses on the roles of identity 
in both the production and the reception of works of art. In her writing on Romare 
Bearden, for example, she proclaims that “identity and alterity are effects produced by 
the object, and yet, they are not the underpinnings of the object’s meaning. Significant 
meaning is made by the artist and by audiences.” Both English and Francis provide a 
new mode of viewing the work of black artists, one that I apply retrospectively to the 
work of Basquiat. In looking more closely at the discourses around “blackness” that 
have been created both within and outside of the artist’s work, we can come closer to 
understanding the place of this artist within a (now revised) black arts tradition: at the 
center of several cultural and artistic practices simultaneously. 

Scholars and critics have frequently located Basquiat’s “blackness” in the art- 
ist’s interest in the social and political challenges presented by race. Throughout the 
1960s—the time of Basquiat’s childhood—New York City underwent a significant 
transition, from a city divided by religion (i.e., Catholics and Jews) to one divided by 


race. Although typically framed as “the melting pot,” open to new groups and with 
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unimpeded access to opportunities for all its residents, New York in reality was quite 
different. Many ethnic groups had certainly achieved economic prosperity and politi- 
cal power by the early 1960s, but the black and Puerto Rican populations were falling 
behind; it was ironic, considering their massive increases in population.” In the fifteen 
years between 1950 and 1965, for example, the proportion of black and Puerto Rican 
citizens in Brooklyn alone rose from 9 percent to 29 percent. Yet the political power 
of these groups was not directly proportional to this demographic. For example, while 
blacks and Puerto Ricans constituted roughly 30 percent of Brooklyn’s population, 
they made up only approximately 15 percent of the registered voters for the borough.” 
The Brooklyn of Basquiat’s youth was slowly moving from complacency to militancy 
as the black intelligentsia (including the Nation of Islam) began to, in the words of 
sociologists Nathan Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, “exclusively, and without 
concern for the attitudes, power, and position held by white groups, fully shape their 
environment, their conditions of life, and their power.”® This was an environment of 
increased activism, which Basquiat clearly connected to in his examination of black 
struggle within his paintings and drawings. 

Many of the artist’s works indeed focus on stereotypes of blackness and the place 
of black people in the world. Black figures appear as prisoners (Obnoxious Liberals, 
1982), servants (Untitled [Maid from Olympia], 1982), cooks (Eyes and Eggs, 1983, and 
Farina, 1984) janitors (Untitled, 1981), and slaves (The Nile, 1983). The Irony of Negro 
Policemen (1981) also shows a black figure as policeman, a choice of profession that 
Basquiat seemed to have found ironic. Such depictions, however, were aimed at revi- 
sionism. When asked in 1985 of his future (but never realized) plans to direct mov- 
ies, Basquiat replied that he intended to create movies “in which black people are por- 
trayed as being people of the human race. And not aliens and not all negative and not 
all thieves and drug dealers and the whole bit.”® The tragedy inherent in such stereo- 
types clearly interested the artist. 

Not surprisingly, Basquiat also focused on the subject of famous black people. 
Painted while Basquiat was working with art dealer Larry Gagosian in Los Angeles, 
Hollywood Africans of 1983 (plate 7) demonstrates how the artist’s use of black figures 
is much more provocative than may be at first assumed. On one level, this painting 
could be interpreted as a portrait of the artist and his friends Toxic and Rammellzee, 
who had traveled to see Basquiat in Los Angeles the previous year.® Basquiat painted 
a self-portrait on the right side of the canvas, which he labeled for the viewer “SELF- 
PORTRAIT AS A HEEL #3”; he also included the numbers “22 60/12,” a reference to the 
date of his birth: December 22, 1960. To the left of the self-portrait Basquiat drew two 
other heads. Above the baseball cap of the leftmost figure, Basquiat included two ver- 
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sions of the word “TOXIC,” in different sizes, in red. Above and directly below the 
center portrait appear the labels “ZEE” and “RMLZ,” respectively. The related can- 
vas Hollywood Africans in Front of the Chinese Theater with Footprints of Movie Stars, 
also from 1983 (plate 8), shows a similar grouping of three portraits; this time the faces 
of the artist and his friends appear much larger in relation to the canvas. The label 
“RMLZ” floats above the head of the central figure in this alternate canvas as well. 
‘The phrase “HoLtywoop arricans,” which Basquiat has written several times across 
both canvases, may jokingly refer to the temporary displacement of the artist and his 
close friends on the West Coast.” 

Basquiat may have also had an interest in the irony of his title phrase: Hollywood 
was the epicenter of the film and entertainment industry, and its treatment and depic- 
tions of Africans and African Americans may have piqued the artist, given his polit- 
ical inclinations. In fact, the name of Idi Amin, the Ugandan dictator who came 
to power in the 1970s and became known as the “Butcher of Uganda,” appears in 
the lower-left corner of 1983's Hollywood Africans (see plate 7).°° Basquiat specifically 
included several references to the commercial aspects of Hollywood in this com- 
position, including the phrase “MoviE STAR FOOTPRINTS” written above a drawing 
of blue shoeprints in the upper-left corner, and the “SEVEN STARS” rating circled in 
blue directly below. This section of Basquiat’s canvas also includes the word “pop- 
corn” and the outline of what appears to be an Oscar statue. Considered alongside 
the year 1940, which appears at the top of the canvas, the Oscar statue could refer to 
Hattie McDaniel, the first African American to receive an award from the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. McDaniel received her Oscar for Best Actress 
in a Supporting Role for her performance as a mammy in the 1939 film Gone with 
the Wind. The word “GANGSTERISM” appears toward the lower-left corner of the can- 
vas, introducing a connection to the tendency of the media to stereotype African 
American men as violent criminals.” 

Basquiat brings another layer to his critique with the question “wHAT Is BWANA?” 
written in the upper-left corner of Hollywood Africans and then crossed out. Bwana is 
a Swahili word used for formal address, similar to Sir, used by English speakers. This 
particular term, however, has been misappropriated by Western literature and cinema, 
where subordinate African characters frequently address Caucasian men as “Bwana.” 
A literary example can be found in the twenty-first chapter of Edgar Rice Burroughs’s 
The Son of Tarzan, from 1915: 


“Do you know where your master has gone?” he asked the black. 


“Yes, Bwana,” replied the boy.” 
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Burroughs’s serial stories of Tarzan were adapted for the cinema as early as 1918, the 
year the silent film Tarzan of the Apes was released. Between 1918 and 1981 almost sixty 
films with the Tarzan character, based on Burroughs’s novels, appeared in theaters 
throughout North America. Basquiat’s inclusion of the question “WHAT Is BWANA?” 
alludes to the Tarzan character and to the stereotypical image of the black savage per- 
petuated by these books and films. Consider also the films Bwana Devil (released in 
1953), the true story of man-eating lions and their British victims in Kenya, and Call 
Me Bwana (released in 1963)—both of which reinforced the myth of a dark, primi- 
tive, and savage African continent. In all these examples, Bwana stands as a version of 
Master, or Massa, common in African American slave culture. Given the references to 
film and television that appear throughout the composition, combined with the evi- 
dence of the artist’s political interest in the treatment of African Americans, Hollywood 
Africans becomes a sophisticated critique of black representation in mainstream enter- 
tainment and celebrity culture.” 

In works such as Famous Negro Athletes of 1981, the artist calls attention to a com- 
mon route to black celebrity: athletic prowess.” As explained by Richard Marshall, 
the theme of black athletes is part of a larger fascination with black historical events. 
“These works,” Marshall writes, “reveal the growing interest in Basquiat’s Black and 
Hispanic identity, and his strong identification with historical and contemporary black 
figures and events.” Marshall includes black athletes—Hank Aaron, Jesse Owens, and 
Jersey Joe Walcott—in the same line as other black historical figures, writing that “a 
random selection of names that appear in his [Basquiat’s] paintings reveal the scope of 
his interest in and knowledge of black history: MALCOLM X, LANGSTON HUGHES, MAR- 
CUS GARVEY, HANK AARON, JESSE OWENS, JERSEY JOE WALCOTT, MILES DAVIS, DIZZY 
GILLESPIE, CHARLIE PARKER, MAX ROACH, LOUIS ARMSTRONG, BILLIE HOLIDAY, NAT 
‘KING COLE.””? Here, Marshall connects the theme of athletes to the artist’s fascination 
with black history. The artist’s father substantiates this claim, writing that Basquiat’s 
repeated use of “AARON” in these paintings and drawings “refer[s] to Hank Aaron, the 
baseball player—for the spelling, and because there are so many baseball references in 
his work. At the time,” he continues, “[Hank Aaron] was a major, major player and he 
was on the verge of breaking the Babe Ruth record. He was a very fascinating player, 
and Jean-Michel totally understood that.”” 

Basquiat’s interest in black athleticism was perhaps most apparent in the multi- 
ple references to boxers and the sport of boxing throughout his oeuvre.” Figures of 
black boxers appear in several of Basquiat’s works. The large painting Per Capita from 
1981 and the smaller drawing titled Boxer’s Rebellion, from the so-called “Daros Suite” 


(1982-83), both include images of boxers. The canvases Jack Johnson, Cassius, Jersey Joe, 
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and Untitled (Sugar Ray Robinson)—all from 1982-83—take up this subject as well. 
In Jersey Joe, Basquiat wrote the boxer’s name at the top of the canvas in white oil 
crayon directly above a roughly drawn illustration of a central figure taking a power- 
ful left hook from the opposing figure (plate 9).”° The solid red ground of the canvas 
calls to mind the explicit violence of the sport, which frequently compromised both 
the physical and mental health of its athletes. The uncut edges of the canvas that hang 
loosely past the edge of the composition amplify the tautness of the canvas stretched 
on its support; this emphasis on rigidity underscores the contractions of musculature 
required to sustain the physical force of a heavyweight fighter’s punch. Basquiat also 
frequently referred to other artists in the contemporary scene as opponents, concep- 
tualizing the art world hierarchies as a battle for heavyweight titles. According to his 
friend Michael Holman, Basquiat once expressed a wish to challenge neo-expressionist 
star Julian Schnabel. “He said,” recalled Holman in an interview, “I’m going to box 
with that guy one day.””” 

Black boxers have figured as subjects for many African American artists, who inves- 
tigate ideas about the masculinity, sexuality, and commodification of men of color. As 
early as 1942, Richmond Barthé, for example, challenged the stereotype of the black 
athlete with his small bronze sculpture The Boxer (figure 2). In Barthé’s image, the 
boxer is not the typically all-powerful middleweight or heavyweight glistening with 
sweat, fists held stiffly, as if awaiting his opponent. This figure is slight (a featherweight, 
perhaps). He wears only boxing gloves and boots, leaving him exposed and vulnerable 
to our gaze. The Boxer appears lost in thought; his stride and partially raised right fist 
indicate a reenactment of the fight. Barthé’s depiction does not fit the stereotype of the 
black boxer—all brawn and no brains, concerned only with celebrity and the glories 
of victory. Instead, Barthé shows his athlete in a moment of quiet reflection, vulner- 
able and introspective. 

In the 1990s, African American artists continued to take up boxing as a subject, with 
a similarly deconstructive aim. Glenn Ligon, for example, concentrated on the sport 
for his collaborative work with Byron Kim, Rumble Young Man Rumble (Version #2) of 
1993, where the artists covered the white canvas exterior of a hanging bag with stenciled 
texts from boxing legend Muhammad Ali (formerly Cassius Clay). In one version of 
the work, currently in the collection of the Walker Art Center, the quoted text reveals 


Ali’s interpretation of his own public image—frequently interpreted as inappropriately 


Fig. 2 (opposite) Richmond Barthé, The Boxer, 1942. Bronze, 18% x 12% x 67% inches (47.6 x 30.9 x 17.6 
cm). Simeon B. Williams Fund, 1948.79. The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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gloating—in the context of a dominant white culture. He explicitly cites his relation- 
ship to Islam as a positive, even uplifting one: “So now that we have a man in America 
today, Elijah Muhammad, who teaches us that we are the greatest, and it is a fact they 
cannot prove that we are not the greatest .. . so I don’t see why the need for commo- 
tion and the trouble over people are saying that they’re the greatest, what’s wrong with 
that? So if you the greatest, you just the greatest until proven wrong.”” 

In a later series from 1995 titled Skin Tight, Ligon altered seven regulation-weight 
punching bags, adding slogans, invented trademarks, and quotations from black musi- 
cians and athletes via a screen-printing technique.” One of these bags bears the word 
“Thuglife,” an allusion to the infamous tattoo worn by 1990s rapper Tupac Shakur, 
adapted into the form of the Everlast logo. In connecting the slain musician to the 
trademark of one of the world’s most recognizable athletic brands, Ligon makes a 
direct link between the commercial world and the commodification of black bod- 
ies through violence.*° More recently, the photographer Lyle Ashton Harris produced 
a series of portraits for his Memoirs of Hadrian series (2002), in which he appears as 
a battered boxer. Bare-chested and wearing a jockstrap, he flexes his arms, captured 
midswing, alongside his torso. His head is upturned in exhaustion, and his contracted 
body covered in a glistening sweat. Basquiat’s interest in boxing in part connects him 
to this larger history of African American art. 

Basquiat’s representations of African American boxers are complicated by the art- 
ist’s own appearance, while outfitted in Everlast boxing shorts and gloves, alongside 
Andy Warhol in a series of publicity shots for the exhibition of their collaborative 
works at Tony Shafrazi’s gallery in 1985. When reviewing the portrait series of Lyle 
Ashton Harris, New York Times critic Holland Cotter made an unfavorable comparison 
between Harris's boxer and Basquiat in his appearance as a boxer in these publicity pho- 
tographs with Andy Warhol. “Basquiat,” Cotter writes, “is a clown and little more.”®! 

The image to which Cotter refers is one of a series commissioned for the announce- 
ment of the 1985 exhibition of Basquiat’s collaborative paintings with Warhol (figure 3). 
The final publicity image was a composite of two individual portraits. The positioning 
of the artists side-by-side on the poster invites comparison: one black, one white, one 
young, one old. On the left of the composition Warhol appears in a white T-shirt. His 
right glove partially obscures his face as if he is protecting his cheek and lower-right 
jaw, while his left gloved hand appears perpendicular to the picture plane—taking a 
jab at his viewer. To Warhol’s left, Basquiat stands outfitted in a pair of Everlast boxing 


Fig. 3 (opposite) Poster for the exhibition Warhol and Basquiat: Paintings, Tony Shafrazi Gallery, New York 
City, September 14-October 19, 1985. Photograph © Michael Halsband/Licensed by Landov Media. 
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Fig. 4 Jean-Michel Basquiat, New York City, February 1985, Photograph © Michael Halsband/Licensed by 
Landov Media. 


shorts and nothing else. Unlike Warhol, Basquiat takes a more defensive (if not inef- 
fective) position; his elbows appear pressed into his abdomen, supporting the weight 
of the gloves on his hands as he bends slightly toward the camera’s lens. Although his 
gloves are raised in a mock defensive position, Basquiat leaves his entire face exposed; 
he is merely playing the athlete. A second frame from this photo shoot likewise reveals 
a playful Basquiat (figure 4). Here the artist appears without Warhol. His wide, jovial 
smile contradicts the severity of his body’s defensive posture. 

In another frame from this session (the focus of Cottet’s commentary), Basquiat, 
at the center, succumbs to Warhol’s left uppercut (figure 5). According to the photog- 
rapher, Michael Halsband, this scene was Basquiat’s idea; he constructed the image 
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Fig. 5 Jean-Michel Basquiat and Andy Warhol, New York City, February 1985. Photograph © Michael 
Halsband/Licensed by Landov Media. 


to appear as if Warhol punched him.*? While the manipulation of such an image has 
racial overtones, the larger point remains Basquiat’s connection to and fascination 
both with the heroism of black athletes and with their abuse. Similar to his interest in 
janitors, prisoners, and slaves, Basquiat’s focus on black boxers was part of a project to 
recuperate the history of black male athletes in popular culture. The artist’s personal 
interest in the inevitable tragedy of the black athlete may have been due in part to his 
desire to avoid the same trappings and abuses of celebrity. There is a clear correspon- 
dence between the commodification of black bodies via entertainment and sports, 
and that experienced by the artist in the overhyped contemporary art market of 1980s 
New York. 
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‘The issues surrounding commodification are a recurrent theme in Basquiat’s oeuvre. 
His transformation of a painting such as Mona Lisa (1983; see plate 4) into a form of 
currency collapses the distance between cultural and economic capital. Basquiat’s sub- 
sequent revision of Leonardo’s iconic figure as a portrait of the gallerist Mary Boone in 
his work Boone from 1985 reinforces this point. Still, we cannot overlook Basquiat’s own 
complicity in these systems of commerce and commodification. In addition to includ- 
ing citations of New York gallerist Mary Boone in his works based on the Mona Lisa, 
he consistently cited symbols of currency. Dollar signs, coins, references to Japanese 
yen, and Federal Reserve notes appear scattered across the artist’s oeuvre. As I argue 
throughout this book, Basquiat occupies an ambivalent, if not conflicted, position. He 
frequently identifies with the masters—of painting, music, and literature—but simul- 
taneously parodies both the concept of mastery and his own apotheosis. As much as 
Basquiat seems to critique the commodification of black figures (including himself), 
he also clearly blurs the boundary between art and financial markets. His appearance 
on the cover of the New York Times Magazine in 1985 clad in an Armani suit made it 
clear: this was about new art and new money. 

In Untitled (Arm and Hammer II)—a collaboration with Andy Warhol from 1985— 
Basquiat comments on the relationship between the commercial and artistic worlds 
explicitly. Basquiat masked the most identifiable portions of the silk-screened Arm & 
Hammer logo on the left side of the composition (plate 10), painting out the interior 
circle of the logo that contains the line drawing of the disembodied muscular bicep and 
forearm clutching a hammer and redacting the identifying text (“ARM & HAMMER’) 
above and below with large black bars. In the center of this circle, Basquiat has painted 
the head and bust of a dark-skinned figure on the white ground. A saxophone emerges 
from this figure’s clenched teeth and extends past the boundary of the former logo. 
‘The year 1955 appears below the drawn figure, identifying him as saxophonist Charlie 
Parker; 1955 was the year of the musician’s tragic death. Yet Basquiat’s inclusion of the 
word “L1BerTY” above Parker’s head, as well as the phrases “COMMEMERITVE” [sic] and 
“ONE CENT” in the black bars above and below the white interior circle, transforms the 
portrait into a commemorative coin. Although the United States Mint never released 
such a coin in its commemorative coin program, Basquiat himself designates Parker as 
worthy of memorializing in this way. More important, in this composition Basquiat 
seems caught between marking Parker as an important historical figure—that is, one 
worthy of commemoration—and critiquing the musician’s reduction to just another 
commercial product. 

Basquiat’s interest in commemorative coins and currency extended beyond memo- 


rializing Parker to doing the same for other important black figures. Several other 
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works contain images of coins; most are dated either 1955 (the year of Parker’s fictional 
commemorative issue) or 1951 (the year that half-dollars commemorating the histori- 
cal black figures George Washington Carver and Booker T. Washington were issued). 
Drawings of such coins appear, for example, in Jn Italian (1983), Liberty (1982-83), and 
Skin Head Wig (1982-83) in a seeming critique of the commodification of blackness and 
its cultural products. This is a critique carried over into works like Obnoxious Liberals 
from 1982 (plate 11), where between the depiction of an enslaved black man on the left 
of the composition and a fanged figure in a cowboy hat on the right stands a figure in 
black, arms raised to the sky, whose body is clearly marked “Not For saLE.”™* The sur- 
faces of Basquiat’s paintings and drawings—covered with citations to various forms of 
industrial trade (tar, oil, salt, and so on)—reveal an overall concern with commerce, as 
well as of commerce’s tendency to consolidate power for the few at the expense of the 
many. In a number of these paintings and drawings, the discourses of commodifica- 
tion and blackness intersect.® 

In Basquiat’s references to the peoples and histories of Africa, we also find evidence 
of the artist’s political, aesthetic, and economic interest in blackness beyond the geo- 
political borders of the United States.** In the painting Eye-Africa of 1984, Basquiat 
has placed—from left to right—representations of an eye, a polyhedron, a pickax, and 
the continent of Africa, each drawn in with a thin white outline on the dark black 
ground (plate 12). As the viewer's gaze moves across the surface of the canvas, from left 
to right, the pictorial clues begin to assemble into a clear message about the exploita- 
tion of the African continent. Progressing horizontally across the composition, we see 
that the polyhedron shape refers to a diamond, the pickax to a miner’s tool. The scale 
of these objects is another disconcerting element; the diamond looms almost as large 
as the continent itself, while the overwhelming size of the pickax, as it stretches verti- 
cally from the top to the bottom of the five-foot canvas, makes it all the more menac- 
ing. Basquiat has divided the continent itself into separate sections with color: a blu- 
ish-green covers approximately three-quarters of the landmass, while the southern tip, 
marked with an “S,” remains uncovered, with the black background showing through. 
As if to underscore his point, the artist focused on South Africa, the region of the con- 
tinent most affected by the diamond and gold trades. As described, rather mildly, by 
historian John Reader, “The modern era of African history was inaugurated by the dis- 
covery of diamonds at Kimberley and gold on the Witwatersrand. Unimagined wealth 
awakened imperial dreams, while the mines intensified labour demands and polarized 
racist attitudes.”*” 

The accidental 1867 discovery of diamonds at Kimberley, located approximately a 


thousand kilometers northeast of Cape Town, and the forced labor of their mining, 
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eventually led to the segregation of South Africa.** In 1984, the year Basquiat painted 
Eye-Africa, the violence associated with apartheid in South Africa had reached an 
unprecedented level and was receiving global attention. In the fall of that year, the 
townships of Sharpeville and Sebokeng experienced a wave of violence. In September 
alone, twenty-six killings were reported in Sharpeville, including the murder of the 
deputy mayor, two men burned in a car, the strangling of four people, and the fires set 
in many buildings and cars. From September 1984 to February 1985, the government 


reported the following: 


5 black councillors killed 

4 black policemen killed 
109 black councillors attacked 

56 black police officers injured 

143 black school buildings destroyed 

6 black churches destroyed 
516 private vehicles belonging to blacks badly burned or damaged 

1,080 buses in service for blacks badly burned or damaged 


146 black councillors “forced to resign”® 


Eye-Africa tells a story of violence and exploitation in pictures alone. 

Basquiat’s particular interest in South Africa may also be attributable to its exam- 
ple of a dominant minority culture. In the works Natives Carrying Some Guns, Bibles, 
Amorites on Safari (1982) and South African Nazism (1985), both of which highlight 
South Africa as their subject, Basquiat emphasizes the traumatic trajectory from the 
discovery of diamonds to the turbulence of 1980s anti-apartheid movements. In Natives 
Carrying Some Guns, Bibles, Amorites on Safari (plate 13) the artist has included two 
protagonists—one black and one white. The figure on the left, rendered in black with 
a gray-and-white head, holds a large sign aloft on which is written “ROYAL SALT INC 
©” in white. Basquiat has drawn an arrow at this figure’s eye level that points directly 
to an outlined (presumably white) figure wearing a safari-style hat and bandolier; a 
rifle appears to the right of this figure, held by an unseen hand. In comparison to the 
detailed face of the figure on the left, with eyes outlined and nose highlighted in white 
paint, the face of this right-hand figure remains mostly blank and uncharacteristic; his 
eyes seem vacant in comparison to the alarm conveyed by those of the other figure. By 
including several words and phrases, Basquiat gives another sense of the imbalance of 
the relationship between these two figures. 


At the top of the canvas the artist has written, “COLONIZATION: PART TWO IN A 
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SERIES, VOL. VI,” hinting at the continuing exploitation of native, minoritarian popula- 
tions via the “settling” and “claiming” of territories by Euro-American governments.” 
Basquiat has noted some of the riches that attracted colonizers to these particular areas. 
He wrote “Tusks” and “sx1ns” repeatedly down the right half of the canvas. The trans- 
formation of the s’s in these words into dollar signs emphasizes the financial motiva- 
tion behind these exploits. The reference to “satr’—emblazoned in stark white on a 
large black ground—stands out among the others, as does the artist’s comment at the 
bottom of the canvas: “I WON’T EVEN MENTION GOLD (oro).” A straight line connect- 
ing the word “PROVISIONS” to “POACHERS” emphasizes the subtle differences between 
surviving and thriving off the land. Although the artist is concerned with South Africa 
here, the subject of this painting may be more expansive. For one, the inclusion of the 
names “corTEZ” and “LANDAU”—colonizers of Mayan populations in the sixteenth 
century—brings the theme of colonization outside the borders of the African conti- 
nent. The reference to salt, considered alongside the reference to gold at the bottom of 
the canvas, also brings up internal trade agreements within West Africa.” 

There are many examples where obscure single words or phrases also point to the 
artist’s interest in the continent and its history, particularly Egypt. In the seventh and 
the eighth panels of The Dutch Settlers (1982), the word “Nus1a’ refers to a geographical 
area just south of ancient Egypt.” Basquiat scattered other references to Egyptian his- 
tory and kingdoms across several canvases. For example, on the canvas Future Science 
Versus the Man (1982) the artist wrote “EGypT” in the center and in the upper left of the 
composition. Basquiat included “RamEsEs 11” at the top of Kings of Egypt (Links) from 
1982; “AOPKHES” appears written on the surfaces of K (1982), Versus Medici (1982), and 
Bap (1983). Basquiat placed both the name of a ruler, “aMENOPHIS Iv,” and a period of 
Egyptian history (i.e., “MmDDLE KINGDOM”) in Mitchell Crew. He partially obscured 
the word ankle, which appears in the lower register of Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Derelict (1982), so that it instead reads as “ANk”—that is, one spelling of the Egyptian 
symbol that represents life.°? Melting Point of Ice (1984) includes an image of an eye that 
Basquiat has labeled “yz or HORUS,” its letters outlined in a black box to the lower 
right. The words “PROTECTION” and “HEALING” appear in a box directly below, rein- 
forcing the artist’s references to the Egyptian symbol of protection, royal power, and 
good health. The artist’s particular interest in Egypt may have been sparked by the 
1973 exhibition Akhenaten and Nefertiti at the Brooklyn Museum of Art. Basquiat was 
known to visit the museum frequently, and this particular exhibition was large, includ- 
ing 175 objects in its display. There was also the simultaneous release of a TV docu- 
mentary, “Mystery of Nefertiti,” on the Public Broadcasting Service affiliate station.” 


German art historian Susanne Reichling has been one of a few to claim that 
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Basquiat’s interest in Africa moves beyond simple historicism and social critique. She 
has argued that Basquiat’s references to Africa and African art are part of a larger expres- 
sion of his identity as an African American: “In contrast to a primitivizing engagement 
with African art, which is only interested in its formal vocabulary and magical quality, 
in his works, Basquiat refers to the function of African art for African-American iden- 
tity.” The function of African art in the formation of an African American identity 
has an art historical precedent in the work of the Harlem Renaissance artists and writ- 
ers of the interwar period. Langston Hughes’s “The Negro Speaks of Rivers” (1921) con- 
nects the landscape of Africa to that of America, drawing correspondences between the 
rivers of both continents.”* Poet Countee Cullen wrote of the smells and sights of the 
African continent while simultaneously questioning his connections to it in his poem 
“Heritage” (1925). He asks in the opening line: “What is Africa to me.”” 

Questions about a connection to Africa continued during the Black Power and 
black arts movements of the 1960s. As explained by Larry Neal in 1968, “The Black 
Arts and the Black Power concept both relate broadly to the Afro-American’s desire for 
self-determination and nationhood. Both concepts are nationalistic. One is concerned 
with the relationship between art and politics; the other with the art of politics.”®* Like 
Alain Locke and W. E.B. Du Bois before him, Neal encouraged the development of a 
“black aesthetic” in the arts, toward a political end. Neal wanted to move beyond the 
“split vision” of Du Boisian double consciousness, “to go forth to merge these ‘warring 
ideals’ into One Committed Soul integrated with itself and taking its own place in 
the world.” Neal located this aesthetic in black music, and specifically in the blues. 
Visual artists of this period, a generation before Basquiat, began to incorporate more 
overtly social and political subject matter in their work in what was the most signifi- 
cant African American art movement since the Harlem Renaissance. 

For many artists in the late 1960s this meant explicitly illustrating a connection with 
Africa. For example, the African Commune of Bad Relevant Artists, or AfriCOBRA, 
was a collective that used African prototypes as references for their designs in an effort 
to inspire connection among Africans throughout the diaspora.'° The study of African 
civilizations, starting with Egypt, also provided the foundation for the Afrocentric 
movements of the 1980s promoted by scholars like Molefi Kete Asante. In his book 
Afrocentricity, Asante argues that “the core of our collective being is African, that is, 
our awareness of separateness from the Anglo-American experience is a function of our 
historical memory.”'*' Throughout the twentieth century, many black artists, writers, 
and intellectuals grappled with their relationship to the continent. 

For Basquiat, the African and the African American remain inseparable and in 


constant negotiation. For example, in The Nile (also known as El Gran Espectaculo 
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and History of Black People) of 1983, the artist deliberately places the history of Africa 
and African America in parallel (plate 14). On the left panel of The Nile the artist 
painted two vertically aligned heads below the word “NuBa,” possibly a misspelling of 
the “Nusa,” which appears in other canvases, such as The Dutch Settlers, or a reference 
to the people who inhabit the Nuba Mountains in the south-central region of Sudan in 
Africa. To the right of the lower head, Basquiat wrote the word “sat,” outlined it with 
a box, and then crossed out the first letter—a reference to the trade of salt throughout 
the continent. A large boat, with oars descending below it, stretches across the middle 
sections of the left and center panels; in the center of the structure appears the name 
of the Egyptian ruler “aMENopHIs’—with several letters crossed out. The references 
to Egypt also include the phrase “DOG GUARDING THE PHARAOH” in the upper-right 
corner and “rHeEsEs,” the capital of the New Kingdom of Egypt, in the lower-left cor- 
ner of the right panel. It is no surprise that many of the artist’s works center on Africa. 
Cultural theorist Stuart Hall has argued, “Africa, the signified which could not be rep- 
resented directly in slavery, remained and remains the unspoken unspeakable ‘pres- 
ence.” Basquiat’s focus on the African continent also extends beyond those conti- 
nental boundaries to issues of the African diaspora—that is, the relationship between 
Africa and African America. 

Richard Marshall has written of the references Basquiat has made, throughout Zhe 
Nile, to the 1970 book African Rock Art by Burchard Brentjes, part of the artist’s col- 
lection.!° The bright yellow curved shape at the bottom of the central panel, labeled 
several times both above and below with the word “sick.z,” has been appropriated 
from an illustration in African Rock Art with the caption: “Sickle-shaped boat of the 
Nile valley dwellers.”" The large black boat that appears across the center of the com- 
position is based on an image labeled in Brentjes’s book as “Seagoing ship of the 
‘Eastern Invaders’” from the Upper Egypt region.'°° But Basquiat transforms the orig- 
inal African image and pushes it beyond its original context to refer to the transit of 
slaves from Africa to the Americas. The left side of the large boat starts in the same 
panel as the “NuBa” people and stretches across the painting so that the right edge of 
the boat points toward a black figure, drawn on the right panel with the word “sLave” 
written several times across the torso and crossed out. Basquiat makes clear the rela- 
tionship between the people of Africa and those transported to the Americas during 
the Atlantic slave trade. 

He further implies the connection of Africa to the Americas via the sickle-shaped 
boat in the central panel of The Nile. The sickle is also a type of agricultural implement 
first found in Egypt but used later throughout the Americas for harvesting grain.'”” 


Basquiat plays with the idea of geographical displacement with the word “MEMPHIS” 
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as well. If we read “mEmpuis” in the context of the word “rHeses” right below it, the 
references again point to Egyptian history; Memphis was the ancient capital of Lower 
Egypt that declined with the rise of Thebes in the eighteenth dynasty.'* But below 
“THEBES,” the artist has also written “TENNESSEE”; through a shared name, Basquiat 
connects ancient Egypt to the United States. This connection is underscored by an 
illustration caption that appeared in the Brooklyn Museum’s catalog for the 1973 exhi- 
bition Akhenaten and Nefertiti, which reads, in part: “Acquired by Henry Salt, perhaps 
in the Memphis Region, in 1826.”! A double entendre, the word “satr” connects the 
problems of exploitation in both the industrial and the art world context, referring to 
the mining and export of salt and the collection of African art simultaneously. These 
examples center on the transfer of goods between Africa and the Americas, but per- 
haps more important they prompt the viewer to consider the power relationships that 
are re-inscribed through these trades. 

Basquiat’s highlighting of the interaction and overlap between Africa and African 
America leads me to examine how these two cultural perspectives work together in 
Basquiat’s work. I do not mean to argue that Basquiat is not engaged with the works of 
Twombly, Pollock, Rauschenberg, or Warhol, because indeed he is. Rather, the influ- 
ence of these artists is only one side of a more complex equation. Positioning Basquiat 
too firmly within a history of African American art has its flaws as well. We have no 
way of knowing whether the artist identified solely as African American, but it seems 
doubtful when considering his place within a distinctly Caribbean milieu. Basquiat 
points out the specifics of this heritage in an early, untitled drawing on paper (figure 6). 
In the second and third lines from the top of the page, the artist indicates the impor- 
tance of this history, choosing to include not the names or birthdates of his mother and 
father, only their places of origin. He lists his mother this way: PUERTO RICAN (FIRST 
GENERATION), and his father this way: “PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI.” Lest some later reader 
misinterpret Port-au-Prince as a person’s name, the artist added “NAME OF THE TOWN” 
in the line immediately below. 

Basquiat’s challenges to histories and hierarchies were never fully on one side of the 
oppositions black or white, Latin or Haitian, modern or postmodern. It is more use- 
ful to look at Basquiat in terms of his negotiation of European, American, African, 
and African American models simultaneously. Moreover, blackness may be located 
not solely in the making of a work but also in our perception of it. We must examine 
black representational space as a set of discourses and practices constructed histori- 
cally, rather than as something intrinsic to the work itself.!"° In this regard, models of 
diaspora—that is the negotiation of difference across the boundaries of race, history, 


and geography—prove useful. 
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Fig. 6 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled, 1983. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


According to theories of the diaspora, Africa is not a site of origin as much as it 
is one of contestations. Although Paul Gilroy published his seminal text The Black 
Atlantic five years after the artist’s death, its concepts are significant to understand- 
ing Basquiat’s work. Gilroy argues, “All blacks in the West . . . stand between (at least) 
two great cultural assemblages, both of which have mutated through the course of 
the modern world that formed them and assumed new configurations.” Gilroy con- 


strues identity for contemporary black English as neither African nor European but 
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instead as somewhere between. The image of the ship navigating the waters of the 
Atlantic in the Middle Passage is his perfect metaphor. For Gilroy the ship is “a liv- 
ing, micro-cultural, micro-political system in motion.”!"? This is the same ship that 
stretches across the panels of Basquiat’s The Nile (1983; see plate 14), emphasizing the 
discursive creation of black people, from “NuBa” to “stave.” Gilroy’s metaphor, like 
Basquiat’s image, focuses our attention on the Atlantic—the space between continents, 
cultures, and nations—and on the transition as a site of movement and change rather 
than of origin and continuity. 

Diaspora theory allows for a more nuanced understanding of the complexity of 
contemporary identity, one based not in the recovery of an original (read: African) 
identity but in the recognition of how identities are produced. As Hall has explained, 
this reflects the contemporary condition of colonized blacks in the West much more 
accurately. Such ideas are concerned with “not the rediscovery but the production of 
identity.”""° According to Hall, a common history exists among blacks—slavery, colo- 
nization, and so on—but this does not imply a common origin. Instead, “the original 
‘Africa’ is no longer there. It too has been transformed.”" Thus, Hall encourages a 
view of identity (in this case, Caribbean identity) that is not a straight line from point 
A (Africa) to point B (the Americas). He claims, “We might think of black Caribbean 
identities as ‘framed’ by two axes or vectors, simultaneously operative: the vector of 
similarity and continuity; and the vector of difference and rupture. Caribbean identi- 
ties always have to be thought of in terms of the dialogic relationship between these 
two axes.”! ‘The point here is to recognize both the heterogeneity of Africa and its 
diasporas, and the complex negotiation that is a diaspora identity. Both are issues that 
figure centrally in Basquiat’s work. 

In the years since Basquiat’s death, the study of diaspora has grown in both visual 
and cultural disciplines." Nevertheless, we must heed the warning of American 
anthropologist Jacqueline Nassy Brown, who wrote in a 2009 essay that “the most 
abused term in the study of Black folks here and there is the very term that describes 
them: diaspora.” According to Brown, its critical specificity is undermined by the 
present fascination with the inclusiveness of diaspora as an object of study across the 
previous limitations of geography. “The association of diaspora with worldwide Black 
kinship,” she warns, “can actually render certain kinds of Black subjects, experiences, 
histories, and identities invisible.”"” Yet the diaspora model could also serve as a way to 
understand the web of formal influences and subject matter in Basquiat’s paintings and 
drawings—those images that cannot be reduced to the binary of stylistically European 
American and thematically African American. Such a singular approach neglects an 


analysis of the relationship between the worlds that the artist inhabited. Basquiat’s 
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work currently exists in a liminal space of art history; he has a half-Haitian, half-Puerto 
Rican ancestry and is equally interested in black history and modern painting. 

The artist once explained in an interview first published in 1988: “I’ve never been to 
Africa. I’m an artist who has been influenced by his New York environment. But I have 
a cultural memory. I don’t need to look for it; it exists. It’s over there, in Africa. That 
doesn’t mean that I have to go live there. Our cultural memory follows us everywhere, 
wherever you live.”"'’ Basquiat’s revelation of a “cultural memory” is closely connected 
to the theories of diaspora that developed in the twentieth century. The political scien- 
tist William Safran, who provided one of the earliest working definitions of diaspora, 
insisted that of the six defining criteria a person of the diaspora must “retain a collec- 
tive memory, vision, or myth about their original homeland, including its location, 
history and achievements.”'” 

W.E.B. Du Bois, too, associated Africa with a collective memory, as evidenced by 
the many references throughout The Souls of Black Folk.’ In his 1940 book-length 
essay Dusk of Dawn: An Essay Toward an Autobiography of a Race Concept, Du Bois 
articulated his belief in the ethnic unity among Africans worldwide. “Africa,” he wrote, 
“is of course my fatherland. . . . On this vast continent were born and lived a large por- 
tion of my direct ancestors going back a thousand years or more. The mark of their 
heritage is upon me in color and hair.” He continues: “Since the fifteenth century these 
ancestors of mine and their other descendants have had a common history, have suf- 
fered a common disaster, and have one long memory. . . . But the physical bond is least 
and the badge of color relatively unimportant save as a badge; the real essence of this 
kinship is its social heritage of slavery, the discrimination and insulk. . . . It is this unity 
that draws me to Africa.”!”! This idea of a collective memory or identity, of which both 
Du Bois and Basquiat speak, provided a foundation for the early pan-African move- 
ment as well. 

In Basquiat’s so¢ Piece, a work on paper from 1982-83, several elements refer to 
black independence movements (plate 15). Just to the right of center, the artist drew 
a bust portrait of a figure, which is labeled “marcus Garvey” directly below. A side 
view of the same figure appears in the lower left. Garvey (1887-1940) was a proponent 
of the black nationalism and pan-African political movements. In 1914 he founded the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association to unite blacks in the pursuit of political 
and economic independence. Garvey also founded the Black Star Steamship Line—a 
fleet of three ships owned and operated by black people that facilitated both the return 
of African Americans to the African continent and trade by black people around the 
Atlantic. Basquiat’s drawings “re arK”—in the lower-left and -right corners of so¢ 


Piece—link the Black Star Line’s mission to a biblical initiative. Garvey’s common 
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refrain “BACK TO AFRICA” appears beneath the frontal portrait of the black leader, 
repeated five times. Basquiat’s interest in Garvey and pan-Africanism connects to the 
commodification of these ideas as well. The multiple references to “BANK OF JAMAICA” 
and “FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE, and the title of the work, so¢ Piece, all refer to the likely 
source of Basquiat’s image: the fifty-cent Jamaican bank coin on which Garvey’s image 
appeared. 

Basquiat did not travel to Africa before 1986, but the artist gained access to its art 
and culture through texts, as he did with the many other subjects that held his interest. 
For Basquiat, the “unspeakable presence” of Africa led him to books about the conti- 
nent and its culture as a way to construct his experience of the continent.'”* Cullen’s 


poem is again relevant: 


Africa? A book one thumbs 
Listlessly until slumber comes.'” 
In the words of Stuart Hall, Basquiat was performing an identity not “grounded in the 
archaeology, but in the re-telling of the past.” In his retelling, Basquiat frequently 
relied on Burchard Brentjes’s African Rock Art as a favored source.'?> Most influen- 
tial, however, were the ideas of Robert Farris Thompson. When asked whom the art- 
ist considered to be the most informed about his work, Basquiat pointed directly to 
the African art historian.'*° The two first met in October 1984, when Thompson was 
writing an essay on the relationship between art and hip-hop, less than a year after the 
publication of his seminal text Flash of the Spirit: African and Afro-American Art and 
Philosophy.’”’ In 1985 Thompson was commissioned to write an essay for the catalog of 
the artist's exhibition at the Mary Boone Gallery, which he titled “Activating Heaven: 
The Incantatory Art of Jean-Michel Basquiat.” In his essay Thompson emphasized the 
artist’s connection to the African diaspora, calling Basquiat “a heroic embodiment of 
the impact of Afro-Atlantic civilizations on the world” and “an avatar of a universaliz- 
ing vision, multiply black, Afro-Atlantic.”'** Basquiat must have found a kindred spirit 
in Thompson, who like himself emphasized the role of the Caribbean and of the creole 
in his work and his life.!”° 

Interestingly enough, Basquiat’s conversations with Thompson never addressed the 
latter’s theories of diaspora.'*° It seems instead that the artist’s access to those ideas came 
almost exclusively via text. Thompson’s 1983 book Flash of the Spirit, published one year 
before their first meeting, proved particularly influential to the artist, as it reinforced 
some of his own ideas about cultural memory and its connections to Africa.'*! In the 


section of the book devoted to Kongo art and religion in the Americas, Thompson 
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makes the case for a cultural transfer and subsequent adaptation via aesthetic strategies 
and traditions. His analysis shows traces of the influence of American anthropologist 
Melville Herskovits, who as early as 1920 began studying what he argued was evidence 
of the survival of African life in the Americas that shaped both religious and secular 
life. Herskovits was the first to advocate learning about the present condition of popu- 
lations of African descent in the Americas by studying African history and culture.'” 
Thompson carried on this tradition in his analysis of African philosophy and visual 
arts, and Basquiat took notice. 

For example, several images from the book appear in both the bottom left of the 
first and the top right of the third panels of the artist’s 1984 painting Grillo, alongside 
several other words that may have come directly from Thompson’s text (plate 16).'’ As 
historian Kellie Jones has observed, even the strips of nails that line the wooden panels 
of the work recall the Kongo Nkisi figures discussed in Flash of the Spirit.'* 

A row of black figures with arms raised overhead lines the top right of the third 
panel. The word “Nsrsrp1” that also appears slightly below this row of figures refers to 
the ideographic form of writing from the Ejagham people of southwestern Cameroon. 
As explained by Thompson in the fifth chapter of Flash of the Spirit, this writing was 
important because it is wholly African, free from Western influence, and stands as evi- 
dence of a direct cultural transfer. Nsibidi signs appeared in Cuba in the early nine- 
teenth century, and, as explained by Thompson, “more than five hundred signs have 
emerged among the blacks of the traditional barrios of six cities in western Cuba: 
Marianao, Havana, Guanabacoa, Regla, Cardenas, and Matanzas.” According to 
Thompson, these figures are part of a class of Nsibidi signs representing danger. ‘This 
particular configuration signifies “all this country belongs to me”—an interesting 
choice considering Basquiat’s displaced status as a black artist in America.'*° 

Basquiat’s open, curving calabash drawing below the line of figures bears resem- 
blance to the anaforuana (Afro-Cuban ideograms) also discussed in Thompson's 
fifth chapter. Other appropriated images include several variations on the Mokongo 


» 


emblem found in black Cuba. We also see written here the words: “BABALAO,” “EXU- 
BARA,” “ESU,” and “oGUN”—all references to the religious practices of the diaspora 
discussed in Flash of the Spirit. A small oval shape has been labeled “prviNING CHAIN” 
above and “NECKLACE OPELE” below, calling to mind Thompson’s explanation of a 
Yoruba (If4) divination method, “involving the use of a divining chain (opele) made of 
string or metal.”!2” The phrase “LEVANTAMIENTO DE PLATO” refers to a complex ideo- 
graph on the final page of Thompson’s last chapter, representing “the custom of taking 
up the plate of a dead person from his table. . . . It is a mapping of a mass keening, a 


calligraphic machine for honoring myriad ancestors simultaneously.” It is this lift- 
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ing gesture that we see performed by the large figures on the first and third panels of 
Grillo.’ 

Throughout Thompson’s text, he insists on the mutability of culture. Predating 
Gilroy and Hall, Thompson provides a nuanced explanation of the African diaspora, 
tracing not just the origins of religion and art in Africa (i.e., Yoruba, Bakongo, Fon, 
Ewe, Mande, and Ejagham peoples) but also the transformations of religion and art in 
the New World. He opens his text with a chapter on the Yoruba (western Nigeria and 
eastern Benin Republic) and their orisa in order “to represent the impact of the mind 
and spirit of millions of Yoruba in West Africa on key black urban populations in the 
Americas.” Thompson remains careful however to represent this impact as a “transi- 
tion[,] ... an introduction into a wider universe of interlocking forms.”'° Above all 
else, Thompson’s diaspora focuses on the production, rather than the strict preservation, 
of African culture in the Americas. 

In the drawing Exu (1988), which Basquiat completed the same year as his death, the 
artist chose a key figure of the African diaspora as his subject: Est-Elégbara, the Yoruba 
drisa also known throughout Africa and its diasporas as Eshu, Elégb4, Eleggua, Echu- 
Eleggua, Exu, and Papa Legba (plate 17). Henry Louis Gates Jr., in his groundbreaking 
analysis of African American literature, The Signifyin’ Monkey, presents Esi-Elégbéra, 
a trickster figure, as a “topos that recurs throughout black oral narrative traditions and 
contains a primal scene of instruction for the act of interpretation.” Est-Elégbéra is 
of particular interest to Gates because he is a “double-voiced” character, speaking in 
more than one discourse simultaneously. Esti-Elégbdra is relevant to black language 
structure because he provides a way for Gates to conceptualize the ambiguity and the 
variability of vernacular language. 

This ambiguity is something that scholars of Basquiat’s work encounter, too. His 
work seems neither wholly Western nor non-Western, and it moves seamlessly between 
languages, cultures, and histories. In addition, the sheer diversity of references that 
can appear in a single image is staggering. In 1983's Jesse (see plate 3), for example, 
Basquiat layered and combined references to a musician (Buster Smith), anatomy 
(esophagus, ear, neck), cartoons (Popeye), psychology (paranoid schizophrenia), polit- 
ical regimes (Communism, nazism), and chemical elements (cadmium, krypton). The 
names of several important historical and imaginary characters also appear, including 
those of African American athlete Jesse Owens, whose name is written in black capi- 
tal letters above two swastikas in the upper right; the sixteenth-century astronomer 
Nostradamus, whose name the artist has misspelled in red letters just below the draw- 
ing of a head in the upper right; and Chan, the name of the last wife of jazz musician 


Charlie Parker, which appears in a black box on the left side of the composition. This 
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diversity of references in Jesse, as in most of Basquiat’s work, appeals directly to the art 
historical tendency to decode. 

In fact, a rich body of material traces the origins of Basquiat’s images, symbols, and 
phrases. However, I would like to push these readings to consider elements outside 
the boundaries of direct signification. In his book Confronting Images: Questioning the 
Ends of a Certain History of Art, Georges Didi-Huberman argues for an expansion of 
the limited applications of iconography in order to uncover the true significance of a 
work of art. “Doing iconographic analysis,” he writes, “is not a pure and simple matter 
of knowing textual sources, symbolism and meanings. What exactly is a text? What is 
a symbol, a source, a meaning?”"? With Exu, Basquiat provides a point of entry into 
discussions of the African diaspora and of its reconciliation of the complexities inher- 
ent in creating meaning at the intersection of art and culture. 

Basquiat first indicated his familiarity with Est-Elégbdra and his prominent role 
in the religious systems of the African diaspora with several specific details. The fig- 
ure of the drisi stands in the center of the page with several instruments, including at 
least two versions of his staff or wand, directly above the right hand.’ The elongated 
ears that protrude from the head and stand upright resemble the horns with which 
Est-Elégbara is often associated. As Robert Farris Thompson explained in Flash of the 
Spirit, “Because of his provocative nature, Eshu [Esti-Elégb4ra] has been character- 
ized by missionaries and Western-minded Yoruba alike as ‘the Devil.’”* The pointing 
shapes projecting from the head of Basquiat’s figure in Exw also recall representations 
of the Orisa illustrated in Flash of the Spirit, which show Esi-Elégbara (figure 7) with 
a knifelike shape rising out of his head. According to Thompson, “When a knifelike 
element rises out of Elegba’s [Esi-Elégbara’s] head, it is a sign that the display of his 
powers has begun, the illustration of the wonder (ara) from which his special name, 
Eshu Odara, ‘the Wonder-Worker,’ derives.” In fact, two figures in Basquiat’s 1985 
canvas Antar also resemble Thompson’s illustration (plate 18). Atar’s figures similarly 
stand erect on a small round base, arms bent at ninety degrees with a proportionately 
large knife shape protruding from the center of the head; they are almost identical to 
the image in Thompson’s book. This particular illustration shows a wooden Eshu fig- 
ure from Bahia, Brazil. The “charming Afro-Brazilian figure,” Thompson writes, “is 
in the strongest tradition of visually rendering the Eshu knife.” Basquiat’s spelling 
of the drisa’s name as “Exu” at the top of his 1988 drawing—with a box to highlight 
the X—and again in the center, refers to the specifically Brazilian manifestation of 
Est-Elégbéra. 

Other formal details in Exu that reiterate Basquiat’s familiarity with the Orisa 


include the eyes surrounding this central figure. Concentrated in the upper portion 
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Pate 17 


Fig. 7 “Plate 17” from Flash of the Spirit by Robert Farris Thompson (New York: Vintage, 1983). © 1983 by 
Robert Farris Thompson. Used by permission of Random House, an imprint of The Random House 
Publishing Group, a division of Random House LLC. All rights reserved. 


of the composition, this motif evokes the protective gaze of Esii-Elégbdra.'” The eyes 
represented may relate to the Afro-Cuban story of a pair of burning eyes that appeared 
to the drisa; they might also connect this drawing to other works where the artist has 
represented eyes and their anatomy, including One Million Yen (1982), PPCD (1982— 
83), Eye of Troof (1982-83), The Nile (1983), and Melting Point of Ice (1984), among oth- 
ers.“8 Many Yoruba figures portray Esti-Elégbara blowing a flute or whistle, linking 
him also with “thumb-sucking pipe-smoking and other oral activities.”’” In his render- 
ing, Basquiat has associated Exu with tobacco smoking, drawing ten cigarette outlines 
around the legs and feet of this figure; the artist has also written the words “ropacco 
vice” across the lower right of the composition. Bluish-black, red, and yellow colors 
dominate the composition; red and black are Esti-Elégbara’s ritual colors, and the yel- 
low may recall the Yorubaland dress of members of his priesthood. The blue shape 
with a rounded portion pointing downward and a straight, handlelike portion suggests 
the club Esii-Elégbdra carries as a symbol of his warrior nature and his masculinity. 
Basquiat’s formal choices in the depiction of the figure reflect the artist’s knowledge of 
the basic context and history of this African diasporic figure. However, I would like to 
extend the analysis of his image past formalism to discover what other meaning this 
image might hold for the artist. 

According to art historian Kellie Jones, Basquiat began to draw from African spiri- 
tual systems and their power toward the end of his short career in order to “claim all 
that was excess to those axes of identity [Western painter and black man], where he 
could open himself out to the entire broad spectrum of his creativity and his soul.” 
Reading around the context of this particular work, in detail, explains not only 
Basquiat’s choice of this specific character but also its larger implications for reading 
his work as that of a “black” artist. Est-Elégbara is endlessly complex and defies simple 
logic: he serves both positive and negative areas of life at once. More specifically, Exu 
is a product of the negotiation between African practices and their displacement and 
reformation in the Americas. 

As Africans were forced to migrate to the New World during the transatlantic slave 
trade, they began to associate the drisa of Yoruba cosmology with certain saints of the 
Roman Catholic Church.'*! In Cuba, for example, the Yoruba term drisa was translated 
into oricha or santos, and the practice of worship was given the name “Santeria” (i.e., 
the worship of the saints). Practiced initially in Cuba and Brazil, and later in many 
urban areas of the United States, Santeria is the result of the syncretism, or subver- 
sive combination, of Yoruba religion (from West Africa) and European Catholicism. 
This was possible because Africans in the Americas found many structural similarities 


between their own religious practices and Roman Catholicism, particularly with the 
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cults of the saints and the practice of offerings. Despite the scattering of African peo- 
ples throughout the Americas, the drisa were preserved and worshipped in new forms. 
Many of the Yoruba orisa, such as Obatala, Orunmila, Yemoja, Shango, Oshun, and 
Est-Elégbara, survived through this process of religious syncretism, in which they 
became associated with Catholic saints and certain functions were modified.!* For 
example, in Cuba Yemayd (Yemoja) is no longer associated with the Niger River in 
Africa, but with all freshwater; she has become the goddess of the ocean too. Ogun, 
the warrior and ironworker of the Yoruba, was transformed into a cane cutter in the 
New World. 

Est-Elégbara, the subject of Basquiat’s 1988 Exu, became subtly transformed into 
many saints in the Americas. His ability to appear as a child connected the drisd to 
the Holy Child of Atocha (Santo Nifio de Atocha), while his connection to the Lonely 
Spirit of purgatory (Anima Sola) reflected his function as a messenger. Esi-Elégbara’s 
affection for children and his reputation as a miracle worker aligned him with Saint 
Anthony of Padua as well.’ These adaptations and transfers allowed displaced Africans 
to maintain connections to African traditions while also creating meaningful associa- 
tions to New World cultures. In the process, many Africans in the New World pre- 
served much of their Yoruba identity.'¢ Est-Elégbara is particularly important because 
he is the Yoruba deity present in all of the major African-inspired religions, includ- 
ing Santeria (Cuba), Vodou (Haiti, Louisiana, and the Dominican Republic), and 
Candomblé (Brazil).'° Robert Farris Thompson has connected Eshu statuary to the 
Spanish-speaking populations of New York City; Eshu came with black people emi- 
grating from the Caribbean to New York City and Miami after World War II." 

Esi-Elégbara offers choices and stands at all intersections and liminal spaces of 
life—at the literal thresholds of homes and the curbs of roads, and at the metaphori- 
cal doors to the future; he is connected with the crossroads, a place also familiar to 
Basquiat.” Thompson recalled, after the artist’s death, watching him make an offering 
to a busy intersection in lower Manhattan: “At the corner of Houston and Broadway 
I watched [Basquiat] make what Afro-Cubans call ebo: sacrifice to the crossroads.” 
Basquiat’s sacrifice to and recognition of the crossroads, which figure prominently in 
religious practices of the African diaspora, further establishes his connection to the 
African diasporas. Anthropologist Karen McCarthy Brown has recounted in these 
very terms one scene of ritual action (performed by a Vodou priestess practicing in 
Brooklyn) she witnessed. She writes, “With the candle in one hand and the pot and 
the paper in the other, she slowly and deliberately saluted each of the four directions, 
ritually tracing the shape that is both a cross and crossroads and thus a point of historic 


confluence between Christianity and the religions of West Africa.” The concept of 
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the crossroads and its syncretic potential may have appealed to an artist who existed in 
an indeterminate (and often paradoxical) space. Basquiat’s sacrifice to the crossroads 
also suggests a specific connection the artist may have felt to Esii-Elégbara; like the 
drisa, Basquiat negotiated the intersection of several “worlds.” 

Esu-Elégbara shares several personal characteristics with Basquiat. Practitioners 
consider Esi-Elégbdra to be the enfant terrible of all the drisa; he often presides malev- 
olently over choices and decision making, allowing and even encouraging followers 
to make mistakes. He is an ambivalent character—a child and an adult, both old 
and young. Basquiat too had multiple dimensions: he would behave one way with 
close friends and another with others. Close friend Michael Holman has spoken of 
his ambivalence, explaining, “In a lot of ways Jean was very young and naive. He was 
a dichotomy. On one end, he was this wise old sage. . .. He was in many ways naive, 
ignorant to a lot of things, young, unsophisticated in some ways, and then superso- 
phisticated in others.”!® In both his artistic life and his personal life, the artist culti- 
vated what art historian Henry Drewal has called “multiconsciousness’—that is, “the 
capacity to negotiate multiple evolving personas in social terrains where others attempt 
to impose identities (and therefore possibilities) in struggles of self-assertion.”'* Robert 
Farris Thompson wrote of Basquiat’s ability to navigate multiple cultures with ease. 
In his account of a meeting with the artist, Thompson called attention to the fact that 
Basquiat served him “star apples from Jamaica and glasses of excellent red Bordeaux,” 
linking the artist’s choice of wine and food to a creolizing sensibility.’ This is a step 
beyond Du Boisian “double consciousness” and allows for the complexity inherent in 
people moving within the African diasporas. Basquiat’s multiconsciousness places him 
at the crossroads of several cultures simultaneously. As a product of the diaspora expe- 
rience, he highlights heterogeneity and diversity. 

Basquiat also shares a wandering nature with Esii-Elégbara; both scraped by and 
lived in the streets.’ Esi-Elégbdra’s constant movement and begging are symbolized 
by his authority over the feet, which have been a constant motif in Basquiat’s paint- 
ings and drawings. Linguistic and imagistic representations of feet appear in several of 
these works. An amputated foot, with a cross-section of both bone and flesh, appears 
in the bottom left of the drawing King Brand (1982-83). Linguistic references to feet 
appear in the artist’s 1982 Self-Portrait as a Heel; and in Leonardo da Vinci's Greatest 
Hits (1982), Basquiat included several anatomical drawings and close studies of the 
lower legs and feet (see plate 5). In the leftmost panel, Basquiat labels the “HEEL” of his 
rendered leg; this is repeated in the third panel, where we can read “HEEL” again three 
times in the center. At the bottom of this third panel, Basquiat has drawn the bottom 


of a foot (another version appears in profile at the top of the fourth panel) and written 
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in parenthesis below it “srupy oF FEET.” Basquiat’s attention to Esi-Elégbdra’s sym- 
bolic connection to feet overlaps with both the artist’s established interest in anatomy 
and his obsession with Leonardo da Vinci. 

Basquiat’s engagement with subjects related to the African diaspora includes Haitian 
Vodou, known also by the more sensationalized and derogatory term Voodoo.' 
Basquiat’s onetime girlfriend Suzanne Mallouk has spoken of a Haitian statue in 
Basquiat’s possession. “There was a Haitian Voodoo statue that stood about three feet 
tall with a little bag around its neck. The statue was crudely carved out of dark wood. 
Jean bought his statue one day and told me never to open the bag around its neck. 
I never did. He told me never to touch the statue. I never did.” On the surface of 
1984's Grillo, the word “rapa” refers to Vodou (see plate 16). According to Thompson, 
“Rada, predominantly Dahomean and Yoruba, is the ‘cool’ side of vodun, being asso- 
ciated with the achievement of peace and reconciliation.”'® In her 2005 essay “Lost in 
Translation: Jean-Michel in the [Re]Mix,” art historian Kellie Jones argues that the 
black-hatted figure who appears in The Guilt of Gold Teeth (1982), and again in Después 
de un Puno (1987), represents the Vodou spirit “Baron Samedi” (plate 19).'°” Also, the 
title of the work Gri Gri, from 1986, refers to a Vodou talisman usually worn for pro- 
tection; this distinctly African American amulet, which is filled with a mixture of 
herbs, oils, stones, bones, hair, nails, or other personal items, has roots in the West 
African religious practice of Vodun. With the transplantation of Africans through- 
out the Caribbean by means of the transatlantic slave trade, practices of West African 
Vodun were continued and modified over centuries to make up the religious practice 
now known as Vodou in the Americas. Vodou is prominent in Haiti, the birthplace 
of Basquiat’s father. As Haitians moved into the United States, their religion migrated 
with them. In Brooklyn, where the artist was born in 1960, a large population of Vodou 
practitioners formed a new religious and cultural network.!% 

Basquiat’s inclusion of both Santeria and Vodou elements in these paintings indi- 
cates his interest in the African, and specifically Yoruba, diaspora—that is, in the 
transformation and translation through cultural memory. The artist confidently dis- 
plays in these works his knowledge of and familiarity with the syncretic nature of 
Yoruba culture and history—the foundation of African American culture, religion, 
and history in the Americas.’ According to historian David Eltis, the largest propor- 
tion of the estimated 2 million enslaved Africans leaving from Bight of Benin ports 
between 1650 and 1865 were Yoruba.!” The migration of Yoruba across the Atlantic 
tivaled the scale of European ethnic groups. Robert Farris Thompson devotes an entire 
chapter of Flash of the Spirit to Yorubaland—“black A frica’s largest population, creators 


of one of the premier cultures of the world.”!”! It was in this text that Basquiat found a 
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meaningful connection between Haiti and Puerto Rico—the two sources of his own 
past. James Clifford, citing the work of Stuart Hall, has argued that the “discursive 
linking of pasts and futures is integral” to the production of identity. He states, “To 
imagine a coherent future, people selectively mobilize past resources. Articulations of 
tradition, never simply backward-looking, are thus generative components of people- 
hood, ways of belonging to some discrete social time and place in an interconnected 
world.” Basquiat similarly mobilizes and negotiates the histories of Africa and the 
Americas in search of his own place in the contemporary world. 

A drawing from 1987, Untitled, illustrates the syncretic nature of Basquiat’s artistic 
practice (see plate 2). As Richard Marshall has shown, this work consists primarily of 
Basquiat’s appropriation and recombination of several symbols from Henry Dreyfuss’s 
Symbol Sourcebook: An Authoritative Guide to International Graphic Symbols." 
Throughout the drawing, Basquiat layered several symbols from Dreyfuss’s book (fig- 
ure 8).! For example, in direct reference to one of Dreyfuss’s “hobo signs,” at the 
top left of the composition the artist drew two adjoining circles—the left with a dot 
inside—above the corresponding words “ILL TEMPERED MAN LIVES HERE.” Several 
other symbols and phrases in this drawing were also taken directly from Dreyfuss’s 
compilation of hobo signs, including several circles with arrows in the bottom right 
with the matching phrases “THis way” and “NO USE GOING IN THIS DIRECTION.” From 
the “astrology” section of Symbol Sourcebook, Basquiat appropriated the symbol of 
circle with an X drawn through it, accompanied by the phrase “cH1LD pigs,” which 
appears directly below the word “arsENic” in the upper left. The interlocking Y shapes 
at the bottom left of the drawing, combined with the phrase “FRIENDSHIP AMONG 
MEN,” come from the “astrology” section as well. The same “FRIENDSHIP AMONG MEN” 
symbol and phrase combination reappears near the center of the composition, in a row 
that also includes “MEN FIGHT” and “WIDOW AND CHILDREN’ —all of which are from 
Dreyfuss’s text. Throughout Untitled, one can identify references not only to hobo and 
astrological signs but also to home economics (“COOL IRON” and “HOT IRON”), sewing 
machines (“stRETCH”), and washing machines (“aGITaTE” and “spIN DRYING”). 

However, this drawing, Untitled, also includes several previously unidentified refer- 
ences to Yoruba culture, including words in the lower-right section of the composition 
that refer to the present geographical areas of Nigeria, Benin, and Togo in West Africa, 
from which the Yoruba came. Basquiat stacked the word “warrior” atop the word 
“NIGERIA,” which is part of a line that reads: “NIGERIA, OWO J/IJEBU AREA.” At the end 
of the line, parentheses appear to contain the partial word “yorus,” with the terminal 
“x” marked out. To the right of “warrior,” we can also make out the dates 1455-1640, 


which the artist has crossed out with a single black line. These dates refer to the early 
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F O L K LO R E Astrology (continued) 
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Fig. 8 Astrology and hobo signs from Symbol Sourcebook: An Authoritative Guide to International Graphic 
Symbols by Henry Dreyfuss (1972; reprint, New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1984). Used by 
permission of The McGraw-Hill Companies, New York. 


and middle periods of Benin history; Ijebu was one of the early southern regional sub- 
groups and kingdoms of Yoruba people that became dominant. The word “1jEBU” also 
invokes diasporas and migration within the African continent; the kingdom of Ijebu 
Ode was itself established by migrants from across Yorubaland. Also, owing to its loca- 


tion along the coast, the kingdom was actively involved in trade with the Europeans. 
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The Owo kingdom, bordered on the southeast by Benin, became the largest and the 
most dominant state in eastern Yorubaland.'” 

The Owo were especially important for African art. According to African histo- 
rian Funso Afolayan, “In the sphere of art, most especially terra-cotta modeling, and 
sculpture in wood, ivory and beads, Owo appeared to have stood as an intermedi- 
ary between Benin and Ife, the cradle of the Yoruba race and the source from which 
Benin claimed to have derived its kingship and bronze casting tradition.”'”° This artis- 
tic connection between Owo and Benin may explain why Basquiat has also included 
the words “BENIN HEAD,” outlined in a rectangular box above the word “BRoNzg,” in 
this area of the drawing. 


2 


The combination of the words “WARRIOR,” “NIGERIA,” “OWO,” “YORUBA,” “BRONZE” 
and the dates 1455-1640 also match a specific object in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’s collection of African art. An illustration from the museum’s catalog of its per- 
manent collection, published in 1980, shows a standing warrior figure from Nigeria in 
its section “Primitive Art.”!”’ In fact, the caption claims that this particular figure is 
“related to the Benin bronzes,” and points the reader to related examples in the catalog. 
One such example is illustration number 1031, a full-page, richly colored illustration 
of a bronze head—that is, a “BENIN HEAD.” Knowing the artist’s penchant for copy- 
ing words and symbols from other books, it is not difficult to imagine that Basquiat’s 
preference for appropriation applied to the Met's catalog as well. 

The connection between Basquiat’s Untitled and the Met is further confirmed by 
another sketch in the lower center of this same drawing, labeled as “Victory 1902” with 
the name of the artist, “AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS’; his nationality, “AMERICAN”; and 
his birth and death dates,1848—1907, written below. This undoubtedly refers to Saint- 
Gaudens’s bronze sculpture of Victory in the Met collection since 1917, which is also 
illustrated in the 1980 catalog. The phrase “Girt w/PIGEONS” appears three times in the 
drawing, as do several versions of the word “GREEK,” suggesting connections to another 
piece in the museum’s permanent collection of Greek and Roman art: a marble grave 
stele of a little girl, ca. 450-440 B.C.E., which is illustrated in full color on page 78, and 
again in the frontispiece of the 1980 catalog. 

Basquiat goes beyond simple collage in these references to African, Greco-Roman, 
and American art. He rewrites art history, drawing connections from these cultures 
into his experiences as an artist and as a visitor to this museum. He is concerned not 
only with the Yoruba diasporas but also with all diasporas and the cross-pollination 
of cultures, histories, and ideas that occurs. For this reason, it makes no sense to read 
these African and European elements in his works separately; Basquiat urges us to con- 


sider the interaction between the two as essential to his work. 
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‘The value of a term like diaspora lies not in its summoning of concepts of purity or 
origin but in its articulation of difference and disjuncture. Invoking Stuart Hall, liter- 
ature scholar Brent Hayes Edwards explains that this new conception of unity is thus 
“not that of an identity, where one structure perfectly recapitulates or reproduces or 
even ‘exposes’ another, or where each is reducible to the other. .. . The unity formed 
by this combination or articulation is always, necessarily, ‘a complex structure, a struc- 
ture in which things are related, as much through their differences as through their 
similarities."”* Edwards here takes up such definitions of diaspora in order to express 
translation, syncretism, and articulation between cultures—that is, to escape the lim- 
iting confines of geography or a search for origins. Basquiat’s drawing Untitled high- 
lights the ambivalence of diaspora and its necessary negotiation of difference and sim- 
ilarity. Most important, this work demonstrates that the artist’s involvement with the 
African diasporas is not based solely on subject matter or iconography. One potential 
way to understand the artist’s syncretic combination of elements from various sources, 
histories, and cultures is to read the work from the perspective of the artistic strategy 
of “polyvocality,” seen in other objects of the African diaspora. 

Like Basquiat’s works, objects associated with Haitian Vodou often embody several 
concerns simultaneously. For example, the image of the cross can function in Haiti 
as both a Christian crucifix and an image of the African crossroads. As described by 
Karen McCarthy Brown, Haitians who make the sign of the cross in the traditional 
Catholic gesture when passing by a church, both “inscribe on their bodies the heri- 
tage of Africa and simultaneously do homage to Christianity.” This gesture invokes 
both Africa and Christianity. “The image of the cross in Haitian Vodou,” she explains, 
“is unself-consciously bilingual.””” The symbols and objects of Haitian Vodou do not 
operate iconographically, in a one-to-one ratio; rather, they signify several things at 
once as the viewer moves them through a process of “metonymic exegesis.”'*° If we con- 
sider the work of Jean-Michel Basquiat through the lens of the polyvocal signification 
present in Haitian Vodou arts, a similar pattern emerges.'*! 

The crown motif that pervades Basquiat’s work, for example, is often interpreted 
as an assertion of the artist’s power. Looking at the icon in works like Charles the 
First from 1982, Robert Farris Thompson explained its presence as a signification of 
Basquiat’s aspirations (plate 20). Literally speaking for the artist, Thompson proclaims, 
“T intend to have powers up to and including Thor. I intend to be king. I intend to show 
you and control you and make it function as art.”"** Here, Thompson reads Basquiat’s 
inclusion of the word “rHor” beneath the crown in this particular painting as a sym- 
bolic alignment of his own powers with those of the mythological Norse god of thun- 
der. Considered in conjunction with the phrase “most YOUNG KINGS GET THEIR HEADS 
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CUT OFF,” however, this crown may also belong to the historical figure King Charles 
I of England, who was publicly beheaded in 1649. Still, Suzanne Mallouk contends 
that the crown came from their favorite cartoon, The Little Rascals. She explains that 
Basquiat “watched The Little Rascals religiously, and Our Gang, which was the show 
that aired before. At the end of The Little Rascals, if you notice, there is a crown— 
sketched on the screen—and a title: King World Productions. That's where the crown 
came from.”!* 

Graffiti artists of the late 1970s and early 1980s also used the crown motif to estab- 
lish a system of power and ranking among their peers. Graffiti writers who admired 
the work of others would express their respect for a piece by painting a simple, often 
three-pointed, crown next to the work. Accordingly, certain artists were made “kings” 
(as in king of the whole subway car or king of the wall). The artist’s close friend Fab 5 
Freddy talked about this phenomenon in a 2006 interview, explaining, “If you were a 
king, you would crown yourself. It was common as part of the street graffiti vocabu- 
lary to put a crown over your name—specifically if your tag was on a particular train 
the most. You were essentially designated the king of that line.”"* 

Kingship or royalty also relates to jazz culture—a frequent subject for Basquiat. 
As a form of advertisement in the 1920s, musicians often played outside the doors of 
nightclubs. Individual musicians competed to see who could draw the most people 
from the street. The winner would become the “king” of that particular area. It was 
also common for musicians to adopt aristocratic titles as a dual strategy of self-promo- 
tion and of subversion. Two of the major stars of jazz’s big band era, the songwriter 
Edward Kennedy Ellington and the pianist William Basie, became a “duke” and a 
“count, “ respectively. The singer, songwriter, and jazz pianist born Nathaniel Adams 
Coles became known professionally as “Nat King Cole,” and the flashy trumpet player 
Louis Armstrong was mentored by the New Orleans jazz legend “King Oliver.” Lester 
Young was known as “Prez,” Billie Holiday as “Lady Day,” Miles Davis as “the Prince 
of Darkness,” Earl Hines became “the Earl,” and Lester Young even “knighted” the 
young pianist Charles Thompson, which made him “Sir Charles Thompson.” This 
appropriation of terms usually reserved for white Western aristocracy boldly subverted 
established social hierarchies. Similarly, Basquiat titled his painting of Charlie Parker 
Charles the First. These acts of reappropriation emphasized the challenges that both 
artists posed to the white-dominated art worlds of their time. The icon of the crown 
in Basquiat’s work, therefore, represents several ideas simultaneously. Charles the First 
not only refers to Thor or King Charles of England, but it also connects to cartoons, 
graffiti, and jazz culture and becomes shorthand for a challenge to social, historical, 


and artistic hierarchies. 
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Like the crown, which refers to jazz history, graffiti culture, and Norse mythology 
simultaneously, the black-hatted figure who appears in several of Basquiat’s paintings 
also carries multiple, simultaneous meanings. As discussed earlier, Kellie Jones has 
pointed to the black figure wearing a top hat in The Guilt of Gold Teeth of 1982, and 
again in Después de un Puno of 1987, as Baron Samedi, the chief of the Gede family of 
spirits (or /wa) who is associated with death and cemeteries (see plate 19).'®* The black 
suit, top hat, and skull-like face of Basquiat’s figure all suggest this representation is 
Baron Samedi. Yet this image of a black-hatted figure also continues along the path 
of metonymic exegesis typical of Vodou arts to signify more than one idea simultane- 
ously. More than just Baron Samedi, this black-hatted figure evokes the entire family of 
Haitian Gede spirits. Gede, like all the Haitian /wa, or “spirits,” is both one and many. 

Aside from multiplicity, Basquiat’s depiction of Gede may also connect in another 
way: to the /wa’s history in the Vodou religion as a spirit that avoids a fixed posi- 
tion. Because of his flexibility and lack of fear, Gede is especially significant to immi- 
grant Haitian communities, such as those located in the Brooklyn of Basquiat’s youth. 
“Gede,” writes anthropologist Karen McCarthy Brown, “can guide people in adapting 
to almost anything, and he does not cower or pull back from the constant change of 
modern life.”'* Like Est-Elégbdra, Gede is a trickster spirit with playful and childish 
energy. Although the dominion of Baron Samedi, the chief of the Gede spirits, includes 
cemeteries, Gede is concerned with life as well. Even looking at the skeletal face of the 
black-hatted figure in Después de un Puno, whose eyes are crossed out as if in death, we 
see evidence of Gede’s overt connection to sexuality in the artist’s rendering of the fig- 
ure’s nose—swollen, red, and unmistakably phallic—as a zozo (a crude word for penis 
in Haitian Creole). Basquiat’s rendering of Baron Samedi, therefore, also invokes Gede 
and by extension his ambivalence. The presence of this figure signifies life and death, 
humor, and sex all at once. 

Like Gede, the black-hatted figure in Jean-Michel Basquiat’s paintings and drawings 
is both one and many. Referring to multiple ideas at once, the icon becomes a sophis- 
ticated articulation of Basquiat’s views of history, society, religion, and his own iden- 
tity. In the rightmost panel of the seven-paneled Toussaint L’Overture Versus Savonarola 
(plate 21), the figure of LOuverture, identified by the inscription “LovERTURE, T.” 
above his head is also depicted frontally, wearing a large black hat and holding a 
sword in his right, slightly disembodied, hand.'*” Basquiat’s inclusion of Ouverture 
in this work relates to the latter’s personal history as half Haitian and half African 
American. Frangois Dominique Toussaint LOuverture, who led the most significant 
slave revolt in history in 1791, is a significant figure in Haitian history and in the history 


of Africans in the Americas. In the social history of Haiti, he is perhaps the only hero 
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unmarked by scandal or treachery, and he still holds a mythological place in Haitian 
popular culture today.'** 

Yet another figure in a black hat in an additional canvas complicates a reading of 
the black-hatted figure in Toussaint L’Overture Versus Savonarola as a simple revolu- 
tionary hero. In PPCD of 1982-83, we see a head that appears identical to that labeled 
as “UOVERTURE, T.” in the later, seven-paneled canvas. The figure of PPCD floats in 
a blue space on the right side of the paper (plate 22). Several labels, which have been 
crossed out, in the top center of the composition identify this particular portrait as 
that of “FRANCOIS DUVALIER,” a prominent figure in Haitian politics of the twentieth 
century. Duvalier, a Vodou priest, declared himself president of Haiti for life in 1964. 
During his dictatorship, he metamorphosed into the figure “Papa Doc” and adopted 
the dress and mannerisms of Gede, inspiring fear among the populace. In evoking this 
image for himself, Papa Doc traded on the deep-rooted knowledge of Vodou powers 
among adherents of Haiti’s dominant religion. “Papa Doc” Duvalier ordered mass 
executions and the institution of curfews that his civil militia (or Tonton Makout), 
composed partly of Vodou priests, enforced.'® The influence of Vodou in Haitian pol- 
itics was as difficult to measure in the 1980s as it was in the eighteenth century. But 
Basquiat had a personal connection to the horrors inflicted by Papa Doc. His father, 
Gérard, explained to one interviewer: “My mother and father were jailed. My brother 
was killed. I came to America when I was twenty.”!”° 

Basquiat linked Duvalier and Ouverture in his use of the same photocopy in his 
depictions of the black figure in Toussaint L’Overture Versus Savonarola and PPCD. 
In Toussaint L’Overture Versus Savonarola the face and the concept of Duvalier and 
LOuverture have merged. The black top hat is associated with the entire family of 
Gede spirits, through which Basquiat read the figure of Duvalier. The black figure in 
Después de un Puno, then, does more than make multiple references to contexts outside 
the canvas; it also conflates several images within the canvas. The black figure wearing 
the top hat in Después de un Puno is LOuverture, Papa Doc, and Gede simultaneously. 
Instead of functioning iconographically, with a static meaning, these images generate 
several meanings out of the web of Vodou, history, politics, and mythology. 

In her essay “The Myth of the Black Aesthetic,” art historian Judith Wilson provoca- 
tively claims that “there is no black aesthetic in the visual arts if, by black aesthetic, we 
mean an identifiable set of artistic values or traits that applies to the works produced by 
the majority of African-American artists during the past few centuries.” Wilson pro- 
poses the adoption of the term “African-American aesthetic,” which, for her, represents a 
cultural identity more than a (contested) racial one. Nevertheless, it becomes difficult to 


locate an African American aesthetic, as there are not as many defined African American 
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artist groups as there are European American ones (e.g., the Nabis, Der Blaue Reiter, 
Dada, cubism, social realism, Ashcan school, minimalism, and so on) throughout the his- 
tory of art.'” In many cases artists engage their cultural experiences as African Americans 
in their work, but their strategies and styles are not uniform. African American artists 
are diverse and do not always exclude European American influences; therefore, we can- 
not confidently locate a universal and completely separate “African American” aesthetic. 

At the same time, the study of identity’s intersections with art practice has exploded 
in the years since Basquiat’s death.’? Beginning in the 1990s, museums and other 
cultural venues made a concerted effort to engage with and to push against the poli- 
tics of identity. Most notable of their efforts were The Decade Show: Frameworks of 
Identity (1990)—a collaboration between the New Museum for Contemporary Art, the 
Museum of Hispanic Art, and the Studio Museum in Harlem; The Theater of Refusal: 
Black Art and Mainstream Criticism (1993) at the Fine Arts Gallery of the University of 
California, Irvine; and the Whitney Museum of American Art’s 1993 Biennial exhibi- 
tion. The 1993 Whitney Biennial has been read by many scholars as the turning point 
for identity-based art discourse; it opened the month after Basquiat’s large retrospec- 
tive at the Whitney closed.'4 

The main theme of the Whitney’s biennial exhibition, according to director David 
Ross, was “the construction of identity.” Contemporary artists, he continued, “insist 
on reinscribing the personal, political, and social back into the practice and history of 
art.”"” The exhibition’s head curator, Elizabeth Sussman, emphasized the content of 
the work, at times at the expense of its form. It was curator Thelma Golden who pro- 
vided a way to interpret this new generation of artists. According to Golden, these were 
artists who wanted “to de-construct and de-center the politically constructed site of 
whiteness and its relation to the ever-changing definition of Americanness.”!°® Golden 
was among the first to consider this new generation of artists—Renée Green, Glenn 
Ligon, Daniel Martinez, Pepén Osorio, and Lorna Simpson among them—as working 
both within and against discourses of identity. It is ironic that such ideas were not more 
readily applied to the work of Jean-Michel Basquiat, exhibited in the same museum 
less than a month earlier.'%” 

Golden chose to elaborate on the complex intersections of art and identity for African 
American artists with her exhibition Freestyle at the Studio Museum in Harlem in 2001. 
In the exhibition’s catalog, Golden put forward a definition of “postblack” art: art of a 
post—civil rights generation that recognizes the diversity of experiences and identities 
that might be called “black.”""* The “postblack” aesthetic moved beyond “the nation- 
alist/aesthetic dogma of the 1970s Black Arts Movement’; it recognized that there no 


longer existed a singular style or school of African American art.’ Citing the influ- 
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ence of Raymond Saunders’s seminal essay “Black Is a Color” and the contributions of 
artists Robert Colescott, David Hammons, and Adrian Piper, Golden looked to “post- 
black” as a way to represent the ideological significance of artists “who were adamant 
about not being labeled as ‘black’ artists, though their work was steeped, in fact deeply 
interested, in redefining complex notions of blackness.””° She cites Leonardo Drew, 
Ellen Gallagher, Renée Green, Glenn Ligon, Kerry James Marshall, Alison Saar, Garry 
Simmons, Lorna Simpson, Kara Walker, Nari Ward, Carrie Mae Weems, and Fred 
Wilson as examples of artists with this sensibility. These are all artists of Basquiat’s gen- 
eration; Lorna Simpson was born in the same year in Brooklyn.” Might we also extend 
the postblack aesthetic to discussions of the work of Jean-Michel Basquiat? 

In fact, Basquiat’s work exemplifies the complexity of blackness and black experi- 
ences.” As Greg Tate has reminded us, “We shouldn’t overlook the fact that Basquiat, 
like Rauschenberg and Warhol, his brothers in canvas-bound iconoclasm, made paint- 
ings that were unrepentantly about American culture.” Basquiat also engages with 
issues of Europe, America, Africa, and the African diasporas, but these are not separate 
interests. As we have seen in Untitled (1987), these histories and identities exist simul- 
taneously in a distinctly postmodern reality. The artist’s blackness is constantly chang- 
ing and shifting; we cannot locate it only in iconography. Instead, we must look at the 
web of race and ethnicities that the artist creates in his paintings. Jean-Michel Basquiat 
creates his own polyvocal aesthetic, which we must consider outside of our previous 
misconceptions about race, culture, and their place in art history. 

In the words of Stuart Hall, the diaspora experience “is defined, not by essence or 
purity, but by the recognition of a necessary heterogeneity and diversity; by a conception 
of ‘identity’ which lives with and through, not despite, difference. . .. Diaspora identi- 
ties,” he states, “are those which are constantly producing and reproducing themselves 
anew, through transformation and difference.” Although the tendency has been to 
interpret the work of Jean-Michel Basquiat on the side of white (formalism) versus black 
(content), there is an inherent and productive ambiguity at the heart of his practice. His 
work questions the boundaries of blackness. He drew on sources and ideas from Africa 
and the Americas but also from the spaces between. The undefined spaces of blackness 
serve as an analogue to the undefined spaces of Basquiat’s works that are left behind when 
iconography fails. It is the production and reproduction of blackness taking place within 
these canvases that is of note, because Basquiat’s methods of construction undertook sim- 
ilar processes. We might therefore heed Hall’s advice: “Instead of thinking of identity as 
an already accomplished fact, which the new cultural practices then represent, we should 
think, instead, of identity as a ‘production, which is never complete, always in process, 


and always constituted within, not outside, representation.” 
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What is important now is to recover our senses. We must learn to see more, to hear 

more, to feel more. Our task is not to find the maximum amount of content in a work of art, 
much less to squeeze more content out of the work than is already there. Our task is to 
cut back content so that we can see the thing at all. 


SUSAN SONTAG, “AGAINST INTERPRETATION" 


IN THE SPRING OF 1979, Jean-Michel Basquiat (then still known as the street writer 
SAMO) started a noise band with friend Michael Holman.' Known by many names— 
Channel 9, Test Pattern, Bad Fools—the band finally settled on the name Gray, which 
the artist suggested.* Basquiat played synthesizer, bell, clarinet, and occasionally a 
guitar with a metal file run across its loosened strings. The band performed in well- 
known downtown Manhattan venues such as the Mudd Club, CBGB, and Hurrah, 
as well as at the birthday party of renowned art dealer Leo Castelli, in 1981. They had 
a repertory of around fifteen songs, some of which were more traditional (i.e., with a 
clearly prescribed beginning, middle, and end), and others that Holman has described 
as “sound sculptures.” A friend of Basquiat and Holman, Glenn O’Brien has been one 
of the few to address Basquiat’s early involvement with music. He wrote the following 
about Gray in 2007: “It was a sort of new wave jazz concept that existed in an audio 
space explored by Miles [Davis] in his electric albums. . . . It was what was sometimes 
known as a noise band... , but it was a noise band ‘in a silent way'—they liked the 
space, the vacuum inside the sound.” 

As in the artist’s paintings and drawings, the lack of apparent structure and the 
experimental nature of the songs by Gray defy clear categorization. As O’Brien 
explained, it was a noise band, but not quite. I suggest that Basquiat’s performances 
with Gray frequently reflected some of the same practices of appropriation present in 
his visual work. We know that on stage he called out lyrics reminiscent of those to Nat 


King Cole’s 1950 Academy Award—winning song, which connected to his admiration 
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for the painting of the same name: “Mona Lisa, Mona Lisa, men have named you, tea- 
stained brown, with missing pages . . .”> Basquiat also made collages from sounds he 
collected with his tape recorder, some of which he played on stage while performing 
with Gray.’ In this chapter I explore further connections between music and paint- 
ing in Basquiat’s oeuvre in an attempt to find a pattern in his visual work. Analyses 
of music (and specifically jazz) provide a foundation for the experimental practices of 
improvisation and appropriation that prove so important to Basquiat’s practice yet 
remain misunderstood. 

Scholars have previously read Basquiat’s appropriation of imagery from musical his- 
tory, popular culture, and anatomy books in terms of a “cut and mix” or “sampling” 
aesthetic—locating the artist within the cultural milieu of 1970s and 1980s hip-hop.’ 
Such readings are encouraged by the artist’s close affiliations with early hip-hop icons 
like Fab 5 Freddy, Michael Holman, and Rammellzee. In the late 1970s, Basquiat 
shared an apartment in the Alphabet City neighborhood of lower Manhattan with Fab 
5 Freddy (a.k.a. Fred Braithwaite).* Braithwaite appeared alongside Basquiat in Glenn 
O’Brien’s film Downtown 81 and in the music video for the Blondie song “Rapture” 
(1981)—considered by many to be the first mainstream song to include rap styling in 
the lyrics. In 1988, the year of Basquiat’s death, Braithwaite also became the first hip- 
hop VJ on MTV. He hosted his own show, Yo! MTV Raps, until 1995. Basquiat also 
produced and designed the cover for the hip-hop single “Beat Bop” (1983), featuring 
K-Rob and Rammellzee (figure 9). Although initially distributed as a test pressing, the 
single soon became synonymous with the burgeoning hip-hop and graffiti movements, 
serving as the main theme for Henry Chalfant’s 1983 documentary, Style Wars. 

Art historian and curator Franklin Sirmans discussed the connection between 
the artist and hip-hop in his 2005 essay for Basquiat’s retrospective at the Brooklyn 
Museum of Art, “In the Cipher: Basquiat and Hip-Hop Culture.” Sirmans reads the 
artist as a turntablist, “spinning narratives in his paintings,” writing that “Basquiat’s 
art—like the best hip-hop—takes apart and reassembles the work that came before 
it.” Sirmans argues that Basquiat’s personification of the hip-hop sensibility was clear- 
est in his appropriation of historical painting styles. He claims that the artist’s subver- 
sion of social and artistic hierarchies—that is, what hip-hop scholar Tricia Rose calls 
“ideological insubordination’—as well as the agility with which he dismantled and 
reassembled the aesthetics of Western painting and the constructions of linguistic nar- 
ratives, proves Basquiat’s connection to hip-hop culture and its music.” 

The insistence on reading Basquiat from within the frame of hip-hop continues to 
link the artist to discourses of graffiti and other “primitive” forms of expression and has 


consequently limited analyses of the work within the larger discourses of art history. 
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Like the white artists of his era, Basquiat engaged with strategies of appropriation and 
the attendant questions of originality. In this chapter, I consider more explicitly the 
artist's connections to the ideas of copying and imitation that informed this generation 
of artists. Building on Sirmans, I further complicate Basquiat’s connections to music 
and its methods. His exposure to and exploitation of musical models reveal strategies 
of composition and appropriation that his strictly visual sources do not provide." I 
argue that Basquiat’s use of appropriation and quotation as compositional strategies 
suggests an interest not only in the structures of signification or a specifically hip-hop 
sensibility but also in the models of composition available to him via jazz. Basquiat’s 
exploration of appropriated images, texts, and ideas from a wider history of art bears 
more than a striking resemblance to the strategies of bebop, which similarly critiqued 
the entire history of music that preceded it. Bebop dismantled the structure of jazz, 
forming a new style that reoriented the focus of the music from the performance of 
songs to the processes of their construction. I argue in this chapter that bebop music 
and musicians were frequent subjects for the artist, and more importantly, that bebop 
served as a model on which Jean-Michel Basquiat developed a new process of com- 
position—one that uniquely troubles the stability of modernism via questions about 
originality, spontaneity, and improvisation. 

When asked how he found the subjects for his paintings and drawings, Basquiat 
explained, “I get my background from studying books. I put what I like from them 
in my paintings.”"? As discussed in the previous chapter, Basquiat relied on texts, and 
the words and images appropriated from them, in constructing the collage of his own 
identity as a black artist. This included his exploration of a place somewhere between 
an African past and an American present, as well as the interactions among diasporas. 
However, Basquiat’s methods of appropriation were more wide-ranging. In fact, a major 
part of the artist’s process involved selecting and inserting various pieces of appro- 
priated material into his compositions; on almost every surface, one finds symbols, 
images, and phrases that the artist freely borrowed from the world around him. He 
frequently worked on several canvases simultaneously, with open books surrounding 
him on the studio floor.'? The encyclopedic Gray’s Anatomy—a gift from his mother, 
Matilde, when Basquiat was hospitalized as a child—was a favorite text, and we see 
its influence in the preponderance of anatomical drawings and medical terminology 
found throughout many of the artist’s compositions. Other favored sources included 


the book of international symbols that was first published by Henry Dreyfuss in 1972, 


Fig. 9 (opposite) Front and back cover art by Jean-Michel Basquiat for “Beat Bop,” 1983. © The Estate of 


Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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art museum catalogs, books on African art, and even room-service menus. According 
to the artist, “A menu in a restaurant is a painting. I may not eat the roast pig on the 
menu but its legend remains before me. The menu, the texts[,] go on without me.”"4 

Appropriated logos from television, comics, and cartoons dominate many of 
Basquiat’s compositions. In Charles the First (1982; see plate 20), Basquiat painted the 
logo of the comic superhero Superman several times in the leftmost column directly 
below the letters “x-mn.” Read in conjunction with the phrase “MARVEL COMICS,” writ- 
ten in the lower-right corner and later crossed out with several lines, these letters refer 
to the X-Men group of comic superheroes. Jesse (1983; see plate 3) contains multiple ref- 
erences to Superman in the top center of the composition—“kRYPTON,” “THE DAILY 
PLANET,” “PERRY WHITE.” We also see references to Batman and Robin in Riddle 
Me this, Batman of 1987." In Television and Cruelty to Animals from 1983, the artist 
wrote another comic reference (“POPEYE”) twice on the canvas, crossing it out once. 
The “Superman” logo appears in black in the lower-left corner, as well as at the cen- 
ter of Basquiat’s illustration of the symbol of the superhero Batman. Appearing in the 
lower right is “BULLWINKLE J. MOOsE,” the dim-witted yet good-natured moose from 
the popular 1960s television cartoon series Rocky and His Friends and The Bullwinkle 
Show." Vitaphone (1984) incorporates another comic character, showing a lounging 
Bugs Bunny atop the red-and-yellow Warner Brothers logo. A series of works from 1983 
all repeat the logo of Mad Magazine (Bull Show One, Bull Show Two, and Bull Show 
Four). A Panel of Experts from 1982 bears the phrase “saTURDAY MORNING CARTOON.” 

Basquiat reportedly appropriated the drawings of the twelve-year-old son of 
coworker and friend Chris Sedlmayr. Sedlmayr’s son, Theo, has said: “He [Basquiat] 
copied my drawings. My crowns, cars, airplanes, and houses became part of his 
work.”'* Basquiat even hired the child of a friend to sketch certain motifs on his larger 
canvases. According to art historian Jonathan Fineberg, “During his 1986 opening at 
the Mary Boone Gallery in New York, Basquiat introduced Jasper Lack, the boy who 
drew the motifs for Revised Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi Delta and Empire, to 
Andy Warhol as ‘the best painter in New York.’”!? Basquiat once related a story about 
the ambiguous distinction between copying and drawing in his artistic process. “I was 
making one [a drawing] in an airplane once,” he recalled. “I was copying some stuff 
out of a Roman sculpture book. This lady said, ‘Oh, what are you studying?’ I said, 
‘It’s a drawing.” 

According to Basquiat’s studio assistant Stephen Torton, much of the artist’s 1982 
canvas Man from Naples (plate 23) derived from a story of Torton’s travels through 
Italy, which Basquiat took as his own.” He recalled, “We were hanging out a little bit 


and... I started telling a silly story of traveling, and he made a painting out of it. He 
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painted the entire story.” While driving from Florence to Siena, Torton had experi- 
enced a traffic jam so severe that it required the intervention of the local police force. 
An elderly Neapolitan man was selling sandwiches in the middle of the road, holding 
up traffic. In one traffic lane the man had set up a huge glass case with a pig on a spit 
inside, making sandwiches for drivers who would stop to buy them. The police con- 
fronted the man, and after much arguing he was convinced to leave, but not before he 
kicked over the glass case in anger. This caused the glass to break, and the pig inside 
rolled down the open street in front of the shocked crowd. In his painting Basquiat 
has captured the figure of the pig, looming large in the left panel of the composi- 
tion. The words “MERCANTI DI PROSCIUTTO” across the bottom in blue combine with 
“BIG PIG SANDWICHES” of the line directly above and the reference to “NAPLES” —the 
origin of the elderly man—in the upper right of the first panel in a distillation of 
Torton’s story. Basquiat’s paintings and drawings contain endless collections of bor- 
rowed words, images, and symbols such as these, which stretch to the very edges of his 
compositions. It is clear that appropriation is the rule for this artist. 

Appropriation entails the techniques of both copying and imitation; the first implies 
technical reproducibility (as in Basquiat’s use of photographic technologies to form the 
foundations of painted compositions), while the second more commonly indicates a 
creative transposition (as in the artist’s endless copying of texts, images, and other sym- 
bols from other sources). The distinction between the two has been an important one 
from the art historical viewpoint, and the history of modernism has been continually 
concerned with the legitimacy and the superiority of each practice. At various points 
throughout the history of art, each technique has been variously celebrated or dis- 
paraged. For example, in the case of academic art training in the nineteenth century, 
copying was prevalent. Many academic painters were historically trained by model- 
ing the compositions of earlier artists.’ This is a tradition that Basquiat continued as 
he copied from the notebooks of Leonardo, art history textbooks, and museum cata- 
logs. Early critics stressed the potential of a copy from nature to result in a new (or 
naive) way of seeing. Art historian Richard Shiff has argued that both artists and crit- 
ics viewed this form of mimesis as expressive rather than as straightforward representa- 
tion. “The imitation of the artist’s way of seeing,” he writes, “serves as the means to the 
truth—not what he sees or represents, but how he sees.” 

An alternative current of criticism, however, centered on the anti-academic artists 
(Matisse, Cézanne, Manet), who conceived of copying as an act devoid of interpreta- 
tion. These painters instead focused on expressive devices (e.g., color and brushstroke) 
in order to signify originality and evoke a naive vision.” Originality was in fact the 


mark of talent and success for these artists. Shiff explains, 
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With the extreme concern for originality, the styles of various authoritative classic mas- 
ters were reinterpreted to appear naive rather than learned and self-conscious. So when 
Cézanne’s admirers described him, around 1900, as the new Poussin, they did not intend to 
suggest that his work had been influenced by some study of the style of this master of the 
classical tradition. Instead, they saw Cézanne as rediscovering in his own naive manner the 
universal truths evident also in Poussin’s classic art. Cézanne, too, became a classic, and an 


original one—he drew his classicism forth from his “self.”*° 


The concepts of originality, naiveté, spontaneity, and imitation certainly threaten to 
converge here, but what is of interest is the sensitivity to the boundary between what 
Shiff calls self-expression that is found rather than made. An emphasis on found, or 
naive, expression likewise results in the domination of the ideology of originality in art 
history. This ideology neglects repetition or conscious making as a factor of creativity, 
and it is from such views that those of Harold Rosenberg and other modernist critics of 
the postwar generation have emerged. Clearly, the discourses of mimesis have shifted 
over time, from copy to imitation and back again. These binary views of appropria- 
tion persisted right up to the postmodern era—that is, Basquiat’s critical moment— 
when both artists and critics interrogated the possibilities of appropriation. Basquiat’s 
appropriation (particularly his appropriation of modernist masters like Picasso), like 
that of his contemporaries, demonstrates the instability of these modernist histories. 
This work proves that one simply cannot consider appropriation outside of its episte- 
mological complications. Basquiat used techniques of copying and imitation through- 
out his large body of painted compositions. The surfaces of these compositions are lit- 
tered with both mechanical photocopies (some of them turned into silk screens) and 
expressive transcriptions. 

With the precipitous rise of technology throughout the twentieth century, the 
techniques and aesthetics of reproduction quickly filtered into the visual arts, inspir- 
ing questions about authenticity and originality along the way. In Basquiat’s time, 
Rosalind Krauss considered the challenge of reproductive mediums to conceptions of 
originality in her landmark essay “The Originality of the Avant-Garde” (1981). Krauss 
begins her text with the paradox of Rodin’s sculptural practice—that is, as both mul- 
tiple and unique. The artist’s reliance on the repetition and repositioning of identical 
figures in his compositions challenges the “cult of originality” to which even Rodin 
subscribed.” Throughout the essay, Krauss explicitly questions the relevance of the 
“original” among reproductive media and techniques commonly used by the avant- 
garde in the twentieth century. This reveals a larger issue for Krauss, who writes, “If 


the very notion of the avant-garde can be seen as a function of the discourse of origi- 
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nality, the actual practice of vanguard art tends to reveal that ‘originality’ is a working 
assumption that itself emerges from a ground of repetition and recurrence.” In this 
view, appropriation (copying, imitation, reproduction) and originality are not mutually 
exclusive; they are interdependent. It makes no sense to celebrate one of these terms 
while stigmatizing the other. Krauss’s example here is the grid, to which many twen- 
tieth-century avant-garde artists have been committed in their practice (e.g., Agnes 
Martin, Ad Reinhardt, Sol LeWitt, Josef Albers, and so on). The grid makes an escape 
from repetition impossible for the very artists who value originality. As she claims, 
“The grid can only be repeated.” But what Krauss’s analysis of the grid reveals is not 
so much the failure of the artist to achieve originality—that hallmark of the avant- 
garde and of modernism—but the myth of an original pictorial surface whatsoever. 
The doubt about, or even the fallacy of, what Krauss calls the “experience of originari- 
ness” allows for more productive readings of repetition, copying, and imitation that 
focus on the meanings produced in the reapplication of images and ideas rather than 
on their sources.*° 

It seems no accident that when asked to name his favorite artists, Jean-Michel 
Basquiat replied, “Mostly Rauschenberg and Warhol.”*' Both artists were intimately 
involved in the discourses of appropriation and reproduction in late-twentieth-cen- 
tury art. The proliferation of serigraph, or silk-screen, technology in the 1960s allowed 
Andy Warhol (1928-87) and Robert Rauschenberg (1925-2008) to question the con- 
ceptual relationship between real and image through material technique. Both art- 
ists combined serigraphic methods with appropriated images in their construction of 
art objects in dialogue with the media landscape of this era. For 210 Coca-Cola Bottles 
(1962), considered by many historians to be a landmark work for the artist, Warhol 
appropriated an image from popular culture—the ubiquitous Coca-Cola glass bot- 
tle—and screen-printed it onto his canvas 210 times. The repetitiveness of Warhol’s 
process not only mimics but also underscores the repetitive nature of the imagery. We 
feel the presence of the machine—the one that stamps out the bottles in the Coca-Cola 
factory and the one that Warhol has used to create the image in his studio-turned-fac- 
tory. Of course, Warhol celebrated the banality of his process and of popular culture 
in general, famously declaring, “Everybody looks alike and acts alike, and we're getting 
more and more that way. I think everybody should be a machine.”” But, more impor- 
tant, Warhol seems to also be questioning the conditions of contemporary culture and 
his own detachment from it.” 

Robert Rauschenberg and Basquiat took up images and objects in a similar way, 
making comparisons between the two artists popular among scholars. Like Warhol, 


Rauschenberg demonstrated an interest in the ideas and techniques of reproduction; 
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however, his aesthetic was less spare. After 1962, he used silk screen in his creation of 
densely layered paintings and combines that spoke to the contradictions inherent in 
mass culture. Rauschenberg’s 1963 canvas Estate (figure 10), for example, demonstrates 
the acuity with which the artist would arrange appropriated images on a single canvas. 
In this work a single photograph of a building (seen most clearly in the upper-right 
corner of the composition) has been repeatedly silk-screened throughout the remain- 
der of the canvas. In one combination, seen in the right center of the composition, 
Rauschenberg has laid the reproduction of this ordinary warehouse building directly 
to the left of an image that shows a decorative cornice from a nineteenth-century struc- 
ture, thus highlighting the artist’s tendency to draw equivalences between the past and 
the present, between high and low culture.* 

Born in 1960, Jean-Michel Basquiat came into a cultural landscape dominated by 
media culture like never before. Alongside his pop contemporaries, Warhol located his 
subject matter in mass culture and media and capitalized on industrial techniques like 
silk screen to underscore the increasingly complex relationship between the artist and 
the image. But unlike Warhol or Rauschenberg, Basquiat was born into this media 
landscape. Basquiat did not witness the slow transformation into the consumer cul- 
ture in the postwar period; this was an established reality for him. His obsession with 
televisions, cartoons, advertisements, and comic books testify to an entrenchment in a 
landscape of images and icons that was characteristic of a group of artists known now 
as the “Pictures Generation.”® As curator Douglas Ecklund has described it, “Whereas 
the baby boomers, born in the mid-1940s, had a sense of confidence in their ability to 
transform the world, these artists, who came of age in the early 1970s, were greeted by 
an America suffused with disillusionment. . . . The utopian promise of the countercul- 
ture had devolved into a commercialized pastiche of rebellious stances prepackaged for 
consumption.”*° These artists embraced the “commercialized pastiche” of their milieu, 
appropriating both the subjects and the methodologies of commodity culture. In the 
wake of the dematerialization of the art object put forward by minimalism and con- 
ceptualism, the Pictures Generation artists interrogated the “rhetorical, psychological, 
and social powers” of the image.*’ 

For example, in Untitled (1973), David Salle, a contemporary of Basquiat’s, appro- 
priated the logos of several instant-coffee brands and pasted them onto his own gelatin 
silver photographs of robed women, who look out their windows toward an uniden- 
tified object. The film Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (1975) by Jack Goldstein centers on the 
appropriation of the roaring Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer lion, suspended in a circular 
frame bearing the Latin words “Ars Gratia Artist” (translated as “Art for Art’s Sake), 


which the artist has isolated on a red ground.** Goldstein fragmented the image and 
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Fig. 10 Robert Rauschenberg, Estate, 1963. Oil and silk screen on canvas, 96 x 70 inches (243.8 x 177.8 
cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. © Robert Rauschenberg Foundation/Licensed by VAGA, New 
York, NY. 


the sound from this appropriated film clip, re-presenting the lion in a seemingly end- 
less mechanical loop of repetition. The result is a slow unraveling of the connection 
between sound and image that exposes the artificiality not only of the lion but also of 
the notion of ownership that this logo is meant to represent. Both Salle’s collaged pho- 
tographs and Goldstein’s film employ appropriation and methods of mechanical repro- 
duction to engage with, perhaps to celebrate or even to critique, consumer culture. 

The Pictures Generation artists broke with modernist tradition in their tendency 
to “corrupt one medium with another”; many placed a conceptual and literal distance 
between themselves and the work in the staging of their pictures.” In his description 
of Jack Goldstein’s films, curator and historian Douglas Crimp explains that such 
works signal a break with temporality as well. They do not “involve the artist’s per- 
forming the work, but rather the presentation of an event in such a manner and at such 
a distance that it is apprehended as a representation—representation not, however, 
conceived as the re-presentation of that which is prior, but as the unavoidable condi- 
tion of intelligibility of even that which is present.”° The resonance of these images 
is found not necessarily in subject matter but in their presentation. Many of the art- 
ists in Crimp’s exhibition—Robert Longo, Cindy Sherman, Sherrie Levine—manip- 
ulated photographic images so they would appear as fragments of an unknown narra- 
tive, confusing our perception of time.“’ Crimp declares such objects as postmodernist, 
based not on their chronological position in a larger history but on their “radically new 
approach to mediums.” Like Basquiat, the Pictures Generation artists used processes 
“of quotation, excerptation, framing and staging” in order to question the very sys- 
tems of signification.” 

Sherrie Levine, for example, called specific attention to the role of the reproduced 
image in fine art photography with After Walker Evans (1981), an image first shown at 
her solo exhibition at Metro Pictures Gallery.*? For this work, Levine rephotographed 
Evans's 1936 image of the wife of an Alabama sharecropper, which the Depression-era 
artist made on assignment under the Farm Security Administration. Levine’s photo- 
graph is not of Evans’s gelatin silver print, but of a catalog reproduction. The viewer 
cannot discern the difference. Levine’s appropriation of Evans’s reproduced image con- 
fronts the contradiction between photography (an infinitely reproducible medium) and 
fine art (considered as a unique object). We might say that her reproduction of Evans’s 
image as its own gelatin silver print also returns the aura (to use Walter Benjamin’s 
term) to the frequently reproduced FSA image. Levine’s reproductions of photographic 
reproductions intervene directly in the discourse around photography—as a document 
or a work of art, as a unique image or an endlessly reproducible copy—while remain- 


ing entrenched within it.“* Although Basquiat was never considered a member of the 
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Pictures Generation group, his appropriation is similarly engaged within the contem- 
porary view of appropriation as a method of both criticism and complicity.” Basquiat’s 
use of copies (both mechanical and physical) in his paintings and drawings raises ques- 
tions about the aesthetic condition of the copied image, the structure of meaning, and 
the role of images in contemporary culture.“ 

Basquiat’s earliest works demonstrate a clear engagement with both the materi- 
als and the ideas of art making, themes that would occupy the artist throughout his 
career. Anti-Product 4 of 1980 (plate 24), completed when Basquiat was more widely 
known by the pseudonym samo, may at first appear to be a simple collage, an explo- 
ration of color and composition. A blue-painted rectangle in the upper left mirrors 
the size and shape of a copied photo-booth image of the young Basquiat mounted at a 
forty-five-degree angle to its lower-right corner. Below this image of the artist, the word 
“gLuE,” transcribed in blue acrylic paint, hovers above a copied UPC code marked with 
(presumably) the artist's own partial fingerprints. Here the artist presented the trace of 
his body as a mark of its potential commodification. 

Anti-Product 4 is also partially marked by Basquiat’s intellectual investigations. 
With his sly inclusion of the word “sLur” depicted in blue, Basquiat highlighted the 
gap between an object (or person) and its representations, the slippages between sig- 
nifier and signified, in a way reminiscent of Jasper Johns’s work of the late 1950s. He 
questioned the parameters of identity as well, via the juxtaposition of his own finger- 
prints and his dramatic photographic portrait; the combination of these two elements 
with the UPC bar code in the lower-right corner—another manner of identification 
in the postindustrial age—brings in issues of criminality, tracking, and surveillance. 
Basquiat further emphasized the layers of intervention, and thus the conceptual dis- 
tance, between real and reproduced with the very method of his production: xerogra- 
phy. In Anti-Product 4 we also see the potential for the fragmented images to challenge 
conventional narratives of representation. Basquiat’s composition encourages us to read 
in a new way, emphasizing not only content contained in the composition but its form 
as well. This work makes visible the fragmentation of the subject. 

Under the influence of philosophers and critics Roland Barthes, Michel Foucault, 
and Julia Kristeva, the critical attitude of the late 1970s and early 1980s leaned toward 
deconstruction—that is, a belief that subjectivity was manufactured via discourses of 
race, gender, and sexuality. More important for looking at the work of Basquiat, Roland 
Barthes’s 1968 essay “The Death of the Author” questioned authorial voice, arguing, “It 
is the language that speaks, not the author.” In doing this, Barthes realigned the focus 
from the creation of verbal forms to their enunciation. The text transforms from “a line 


of words releasing a single ‘theological’ meaning (the ‘message’ of the Author-God)” 
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into what Barthes calls a “multi-dimensional space in which a variety of writings, none 
of them original, blend and clash.” Because the text is no longer under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of a single figure, it is without an origin. “The text,” he writes, “is a tissue 
of quotations drawn from the innumerable centers of culture.’ Basquiat’s appropria- 
tion functions in this “tissue of quotations,” challenging the notions of authenticity 
and originality—the very pillars of modernism. 

Basquiat appropriated both from the popular media and from the masters of art his- 
tory.” In Mona Lisa from 1983 (see plate 4), while Basquiat covered the background— 
a lush landscape in Leonardo’s composition—with a layer of yellow paint over a black 
ground and reduced the river and winding path of Leonardo’s image to thin curves 
of white paint, the artist retained the iconic painting’s basic composition and its title. 
Basquiat also found a parallel to his own interest in anatomical drawings in the illus- 
trations of hands, bones, and skulls in the Leonardo monograph he owned.* Basquiat 
copied the rear view of the bottom half of the male torso from Leonardo’s notebook 
Studies of Legs of Man and the Leg of a Horse, 1506-7, onto the upper portion of his can- 
vas Leonardo da Vinci's Greatest Hits (1982; see plate 5). Similar references to Leonardo 
appear as visual references in 1983's Big Shoes (plate 25) and as a textual reference (“LEON- 
ARDO AND HIS FIVE GROTESQUE HEADS’) in an untitled canvas from the same year.*! 

Basquiat’s early paintings reveal the artist’s appropriation of many other modern 
masters. He based the entire composition of Untitled (Maid from Olympia) from 1982 
on Manet’s famous nude from 1863 (plate 26). Basquiat’s Three Quarters of Olympia 
Minus the Servant (1982) combines a reference to Manet with one to Edgar Degas via 
the inclusion of the text “woMAN DRY HER NECK” BY EDGAR©” (plate 27). References 
to both Manet (“oLympra”) and Leonardo (“MONA LISA”) appear written across the 
black ground of Crown Hotel (Mona Lisa Background), also from 1982. We see a lin- 
guistic reference to Auguste Rodin’s nineteenth-century sculpture The Thinker in the 
top left of Basquiat’s Jawbone of an Ass (plate 28). In 1983 Basquiat painted versions of 
“THE REAL LEONARDO DA VINCI” and “THE FAKE LEONARDO DA VINCI’—that is, New 
and Fake, respectively. 

The artist's homages also include those to Picasso. The leftmost panel of Basquiat’s 
Untitled (1983) contains a version of one of Picasso’s standing figures in his 1907 Les 
Demoiselles d Avignon, her right arm folded at a forty-five-degree angle above her head 
(plate 29). Basquiat included part of Picasso’s biography at the center of his canvas 
Pegasus, of 1987 (plate 30): “PABLO BEGINS TO DRAW AND PAINT ATTENDS BULLFIGHT 
COMPLETES EARLIEST WORK.” In Gold Griot (1984), Basquiat has drawn the nose on 
his central figure to resemble an automobile—the nostrils are transformed into tires, 


while the rest of the nose has been made into the body of the car via the addition of 
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one vertical line along the bridge and one horizontal line across the nasal sidewalls in 
white (plate 31). Basquiat’s transformation of a facial feature into an automobile reads 
as a witty allusion to Picasso’s assemblage Baboon and Young (1951-55), where the ani- 
mal’s face was formed from two toy cars.* Classical art, too, was a source for Basquiat. 
Versions of the ancient Greek statue Aphrodite, known as the Venus de Milo, appear 
in Basquiat’s Untitled (Venus 2000 B.C.) from 1982, Venus (1982), Top Tee (1982), and 
Untitled (Venus/The Great Circle) of 1983, and as a photocopy collaged onto the sur- 
face of the painting Piscine Versus the Best Hotels (1982; plate 32), among others.” The 
list goes on and on. 

Yet, the artist’s blatant reproduction of images from classical art history has per- 
plexed critics and scholars. The tendency has been to focus on formalism and iconog- 
raphy, pinpointing the sources of each image. In the case of Basquiat’s use of images 
from Leonardo da Vinci, for example, most analyses have remained focused on the 
origin of each quotation. Enrique Hauser’s article “The Leonardo Addiction of Jean- 
Michel Basquiat” lists several examples where the artist has taken illustrations directly 
out of Leonardo’s published notebooks.® Richard Marshall, too, has located and iden- 
tified Basquiat’s use of images from modern artists. In his 1992 essay for the Whitney 
Museum’s retrospective, he provided an illustration comparing the “original” works of 
modern artists—in this case Pollock and Picasso—to Basquiat’s reproductions. Such 
resemblances might be read as an affirmation of the younger painter's talent, putting 
him on the historical map of modernism. Those methods that seek to link Basquiat 
stylistically to a modernist past bear traces of Walter Benjamin’s work on the aura; it 
is as if locating the original will somehow make Basquiat’s own practice authentic. Yet 
binary comparisons never quite engage appropriation as a legitimate practice.” We are 
reminded of Douglas Crimp’s warnings to critics of the Pictures Generation. “We are 
not,” Crimp claims, “in search of sources or origins, but of structures of signification: 
underneath each picture there is always another picture.””” 

Basquiat’s engagement with the Mona Lisa (from 1983; see plate 4) provides the per- 
fect opportunity for us to consider the ways in which these theories of authorship and 
appropriation come forward in the artist’s work. For one, Basquiat was not the only 
artist to have appropriated Leonardo’s masterpiece; Marcel Duchamp similarly cited 
this painting, at the end of 1919, with his ready-made painting L.H.0.0.Q., a post- 
card-size reproduction of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa on which Duchamp drew a handlebar 
mustache and goatee. As a ready-made, commercially available object (i.e., a postcard), 
Duchamp’s revision of Leonardo was always already about the commodification and 
circulation of art objects in the age of reproduction. Almost immediately, Duchamp’s 


L.H.O.0.Qwas co-opted and reinterpreted by fellow Dada artist Francis Picabia, who 
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put a modified version of Duchamp’s image (minus the goatee) on the cover of the 
twelfth issue of his Dada magazine, 397.°° We must consider that Basquiat’s citation 
of Leonardo could not have happened outside a consideration of Duchamp. Not only 
is it true that “underneath each picture there is always another picture,” as Crimp 
claimed, but also Basquiat’s appropriation of Mona Lisa by way of Duchamp, by way 
of Leonardo, shows us that the chain of signification expands and compounds. 
Basquiat’s appropriation of Mona Lisa lies a step beyond the work put forward by the 
artist's contemporaries. The examples by Salle and Goldstein mentioned earlier critique 
consumerist culture via the artists’ deployment of the techniques and subjects of adver- 
tising. Basquiat’s Mona Lisa collapses the space between consumerism and art cul- 
ture, becoming a form of currency in itself. We see the markings that spell “EDERAL 
RESERVE NOTE’ along the top of the composition. The sitter’s head is flanked on both 
left and right by large numbers in a font style similar to that used by the United States 
Mint. Both this painting and the artist’s processes of appropriation found through- 
out his oeuvre not only question the structures of signification—that is, the relation- 
ship between an image and its meaning—but also turn that binary structure against 
itself. Basquiat’s Mona Lisa is an appropriation of Leonardo, but more important it is 
an appropriation of the legacy of appropriation. This operates differently from even 
Salle’s appropriations of Delacroix and Géricault in that Basquiat’s appropriations are 
not fragments or pieces of a historical image that are inserted into a contemporary con- 
text to construct a synthetic whole. Basquiat inserts his appropriation and its histories 
whole so that they fragment into narratives (the history of art, the role of consumer- 
ism or appropriation within that history) within the space of his canvas. These works 
force us to read into the images through the layers of representation and appropriation. 
One could certainly read Basquiat’s appropriation as part of a larger tradition of 
African American artists. For example, Rexford Stead, former deputy director of the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, has argued, “Staying close to the mainstream of 
American art was a way for black artists to find acceptance and commissions. Perhaps 
this conformity (or better, sublimation) was in itself another kind of ‘black experi- 
ence.’”” Romare Bearden, for example, similarly used photostat technology in his 
appropriation and transposition of Western painting models. Such techniques were 
enabled by photography and the array of visual reproductions available in the twentieth 
century, many of which Basquiat also used in his studio. In her analysis of Bearden’s 
appropriative practices, art historian Sarah Kennel points to André Malraux’s 1953 
book The Voices of Silence for a theorization of the relationship between the reproduced 
image, the masters, and the twentieth-century artist. In his first chapter, “Museum 


Without Walls,” Malraux addresses the ubiquity of color reproductions of paintings, 
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which in turn has given artists unprecedented access to works they would have been 
unable to see in a physical present. These reproductions make up a “museum without 
walls,” and this new museum, Malraux writes, “will carry infinitely farther that rev- 
elation of the world of art” than was previously possibly solely within the walls of the 
physical museum.” The access to masterpieces allowed by the photographic reproduc- 
tion has enabled artists to revise the history of art. In the words of Malraux: “While 
photography is bringing a profusion of masterpieces to the artists, the latter have been 
revising their notion of what it is that makes the masterpiece.” The photographic repro- 
duction, “suggest[ed], then impos[ed] a new hierarchy.” Such methods of reproduc- 
tion allow the artists to rewrite art history, inserting themselves into the canon. This 
is not a passive consumption of reproductions but an active process of reworking and 
revising a history of images. 

Kennel argues that Romare Bearden subscribed to the notion of a democracy pro- 
vided by this “photographic history of art.”® Bearden likely studied paintings and 
drawings of the Old Masters as part of his curriculum at the Art Students League, 
and he even cited his study of Byzantine and early Italian Renaissance painting as 
major influences on his own explorations of space and light. In a letter to a fellow art- 
ist in 1945, he explained, “I’ve tried to learn the design of pictures studying Byzantine 
painting, and the old Italian primitives, etc.”® Several of Bearden’s watercolor and ink 
works from this period in fact show a surprisingly literal adaptation of these sources. 
He looked to Sienese artist Duccio di Buoninsegna, German Renaissance painter Dirk 
Bouts, Giotto, Rembrandt, and de Hooch, among others, transposing their compo- 
sitions into his own increasingly abstract style. He worked from the compositions of 
Picasso, Cézanne, and Matisse and from African art sources as well. 

Like Basquiat, Bearden relied on reproductions in his studio to guide him; the use 
of this source material varied, from loosely inspired transpositions to exacting cop- 
ies. Bearden never hid his appropriations, frequently claiming in letters and inter- 
views that admiration for the work of others was an integral part of the creative educa- 
tion of any artist. He refused outright the modernist notion of complete spontaneity 
and originality and embraced these influences on his own work. According to Kennel, 
“We can interpret Bearden’s drive to systematically paint copies following a canonical 
history of Western art—from Duccio to Matisse, or early Renaissance to modern—as 
a bid to position himself in relation to that tradition. . . . Plunging into a traditional 
history of painting offered Bearden the means through which he could productively 
shape an artistic identity and reshape the historical and cultural representations of 
race.”*” Kennel reads Bearden’s appropriations as part of a larger initiative to place 


himself within an art historical lineage. Moreover, Bearden’s copying and transposing 
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of Old Masters, modern painters, and African art was more than a formal exercise; it 
was a deliberate attempt to “establish visual and cultural affinities between historical 
and artistic moments.” 

According to Lee Stephens Glazer, Bearden used art-historical reproductions in 
a process of acknowledgment and revision that allowed the artist both to assert his 
awareness of a history of art and to express his individual identity as a black man. “For 
Bearden, as for Malraux,” Glazer writes, “the artist necessarily confronts history, first 
imitating and then mastering it. Each new creation is part of a series; the new work 
acknowledges the past even as it asserts its own difference. Artistic style renounces its 
connection to a unique object or individual point of view to become a form of writing, 
a chain of signifiers in which each signifier possesses meaning through its relationship 
to already existing signifiers.”® Like Basquiat, Bearden did not faithfully reproduce the 
visual vocabulary of art history, but instead used photographic technology to trans- 
form it. He reproduced almost, but not exactly. Bearden’s technique of incorporating 
reproductions into larger compositions and narratives of black life in his Projections 
series, for example, allowed the artist, in Glazer’s reading, “to acknowledge the signifi- 
cance of the art-historical past even as he revised its forms to accommodate new rep- 
resentations of African-American identity.” Bearden’s impulse to appropriate repro- 
ductions was in part provoked by his recognition that his role as a cultural producer 
would be necessarily informed by the discourses that preceded him. As both Kennel 
and Glazer acknowledge, Bearden’s use of reproduced images was motivated by a desire 
to learn from these examples and to assert his aesthetic mastery of them in turn. These 
are impulses shared by Basquiat, who was equally invested in a process of significa- 
tion through style. 

Complicating matters even further is the fact that both Bearden and Basquiat 
appropriated and reproduced their own work as well. In the case of Bearden, he fre- 
quently used his 1964 photostats as models for later collages. He included both pho- 
tocopies (in black and white and in color) and photostats of details from his 1963-64 
works as materials in later compositions.”! Xerography is likewise the key component of 
Basquiat’s self-appropriative process.” As early as 1978, Basquiat made photocopies of 
his own drawings and layered them with texts onto small postcards that he would try 
to sell on the street.’”? According to Fab 5 Freddy, “At the time we met, Jean was going 
to this color Xerox shop on Prince Street and gluing stuff together, creating postcards 
and baseball cards. Then we would walk around the Village trying to sell them.”” In 
his later work, Basquiat placed a variety of photocopied papers directly on the canvas. 
At that moment, photocopying technology was becoming more affordable and more 


readily available. These photocopied drawings became part of his painting repertoire, 
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allowing him to work faster on his large compositions. When asked in 1983 by Henry 
Geldzahler if he drew frequently, Basquiat replied, “Yesterday was the first time I'd 
drawn in a long time. I’d been sort of living off this pile of drawings from last year, 
sticking them on paintings.”” 

Throughout his career Basquiat continued to use a photocopy machine to copy 
his own drawings, which he would then paste on his canvases. The background of La 
Colomba from 1983 (plate 33), for example, consists primarily of photocopied drawings 
collaged onto the surface. This would happen often, as Basquiat attempted to cover 
a previous composition and rework the same canvas. According to studio assistant 
Stephen Torton, when Basquiat wanted to cover a canvas to start anew, there were two 
options. “One was to take raw paper and just systematically glue it on top of an exist- 
ing painting so that he could start again with a neutral canvas. The second option was 
to cover it with drawings.””° The drawings were copied and arranged in a random pat- 
tern by Torton, because in Torton’s words, “he [Basquiat] didn’t want me sitting there 
like a designer and trying to lay out an interesting collage of drawings. He wanted the 
randomness of me picking up drawings and gluing them down.””” Basquiat would then 
go back to the composition with acrylic, oil, and paintstick—at times obscuring entire 
blocks of the drawings, as on the left panel of La Colomba, and at other times drawing 
over the top of them. The sculptural work Brain, from 1985, fits this pattern: it consists 
almost entirely of photocopied drawings collaged onto the surfaces of twenty-seven 
wood boxes, which were then covered by markings in paint and crayon. The process of 
copying his own drawings became such a large part of Basquiat’s practice that later in 
his career he purchased a color Xerox machine for his studio.” 

Basquiat would also use the same photocopied drawings across multiple objects. The 
thirty-two drawings known as the “Daros Suite” from 1982-83 were most frequently 
used in this way. Torton explained, “He would just give me them [the “Daros Suite” 
drawings]. I would literally take them over in a folder to Jamie Canvas [an artists’ sup- 
ply store] and just do whatever I liked. I would come back with hundreds of Xeroxes. 
I would make fifty of one, fifty of another.”” For example, the artist attached photo- 
copied versions of a man’s head in profile from the original drawing known as PPCD, 
which was part of the “Daros Suite” (1982-83; see plate 22), to the surfaces of Sell Grit 
(1983) and A Next (1984). The same head appears, labeled as “ric 23,” in the leftmost 
panel of Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi Delta (1983), as well as in the rightmost 
panels of Life Like Son of Barney Hill and Toussaint L’Overture Versus Savonarola (see 
plate 21) from the same year. 

Like Warhol and Rauschenberg before him, Basquiat used serigraphy in his meth- 
ods of selfappropriation. He issued an edition of eighteen lithographs in a series titled 
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Anatomy, in 1982. In 1983 the artist produced several other series. Tuxedo (figure 11) was 
a large, silk-screened black painting made from the reproductions of sixteen previous 
drawings and issued as an edition of ten. Untitled (Return of the Giant Figure), pro- 
duced in an edition of ten, was composed from a collection of the artist’s small draw- 
ings. Basquiat also produced a five-part series of two-color silk screens, derived mostly 
from the sketchbooks of Leonardo da Vinci and from Gray’s Anatomy, as well as an 
untitled edition of twelve silk screens that used reproductions of twenty-eight of the 
artist’s own drawings.®° Several canvases from 1984—85, created around the time that 
Basquiat began a series of collaboration paintings with Andy Warhol and Francesco 
Clemente, have silk-screened images of drawings, on top of which the artist painted 
after applying them; these canvases include Sienna, Thin Foil, Cathode, Logo, Alpha 
Particles, Carbon/Oxygen, Melting Point of Ice, and Untitled (Arm and Hammer ID), 
along with several untitled pieces (see plate 10). In many cases the lines between paint, 
paper, and canvas are seamless, and one cannot easily discern the thin line between 
original and appropriated material. While the location and identification of Basquiat’s 
source materials and the patterns of their use in the finished works is indeed valuable 
information, his use of the quotations can be elucidating as well; they are, in fact, 
inseparable. 

Concerned with the scientific cataloguing and observation of concrete objects, a 
formalist history of art often fails to consider anything outside the realms of specific 
description and direct signification. This inevitably leads to an incomplete understand- 
ing of the work of art, especially when the meaning lies outside of formal descrip- 
tion or iconography. “Doing iconographic analysis,” writes preeminent art historian 
Georges Didi-Huberman “is not a pure and simple matter of knowing textual sources, 
symbolism and meanings. What exactly is a text? What is a symbol, a source, a mean- 
ing?”*! Basquiat’s images and his liberal use of appropriation foreground the tension 
between the scientific and the subjective branches of the discipline of art history. We 
can identify the sources of these appropriated motifs, texts, and images, but what hap- 
pens next? Didi-Huberman’s question about symbolism and meaning becomes partic- 
ularly important when we look at the work of Jean-Michel Basquiat. For this body of 
work, it is not enough to decode the appropriated signs and symbols; we must also try 
to discern meaning in their interactions and in the artist’s protocols of construction. 


Basquiat’s appropriation is as expressive as it is abundant. To borrow Didi-Huberman’s 


Fig. 11 (opposite) Jean-Michel Basquiat, Tuxedo, 1982-83. Silk screen on canvas, edition of ten, 102% x 
59% inches (261 x 152 cm). Private collection, courtesy of Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, Zurich. 
© The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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words, Basquiat’s work does not necessarily “pertain to a representational code”; rather, 
“jt opens representation.”*? But Basquiat’s methods—of collage and of appropriation— 
also move representation beyond content. These works fracture the subjects and nar- 
ratives of interpretation, compelling us to consider the processes of making and the 
experiences of seeing these works. If we are to understand the work of Jean-Michel 
Basquiat, we must reorient ourselves toward its form.™ 

Applying theories outside the traditional parameters of art history is particularly 
fruitful in the case of an artist like Jean-Michel Basquiat, who practiced in many dis- 
ciplines and did not draw a hard line between his work in music, image, and text. This 
was true of many artists working in downtown New York at that time, who moved 
in the spaces between music and art. As explained by Fab 5 Freddy, “When the ideas 
began to gel, the musical aspects were a part of it. . . . A lot of the people that we hung 
around with, like Jean-Michel, knew what the latest records were, knew what the lat- 
est dances were, and we went out at night and listened to music and danced a lot. We 
painted in the daytime, that was the whole idea—and it was all seen as one.”*4 Music 
and art were inseparable for Basquiat and many artists in the downtown scene in the 
late 1970s and the 1980s. Even the seminal exhibition New York/New Wave, the first 
show in which Basquiat’s work was exhibited publicly, was more about the music scene 
than the art.* Basquiat himself revealed the inextricability of sound and image in his 
own practice, claiming in a 1983 interview with Marc Miller that, when deciding what 
images to place on his canvas, “when I am working, I hear them.”*° 

‘The relationship between the eye and the ear is one that interested the artist through- 
out his career. Acknowledging his discomfort in speaking about his work or his pro- 
cess, Basquiat once compared himself to a musician. “I don’t know how to describe my 
work,” he explained. “It’s like somebody asking Miles [Davis], ‘How does your horn 
sound?’ I don’t think he could really tell you why he played[,] . . . why he plays this at 
this point in the music.”*” The historian Robert Farris Thompson described the experi- 
ence of watching Basquiat paint in his studio in February 1985 as both a visual and an 
auditory process: “Basquiat activated an LP of free, Afro-Cuban, and other kinds of 
jazz. Then he resumed work on an unfinished collage. Hard bop sounded. Jean-Michel 
pasted on letters and crocodiles. He did this with a riffing insistence, matching the 
music. Digits in shifting sequences, 2222, 444, 5555, further musicalized the canvas, 
like the chanted numerals of the Phillip Glass and Robert Wilson opera Einstein at the 
Beach. Four styles of jazz—tfree, mambo-inflected, hard bop, and, at the end, fabulous 
early bop with sudden stops—accompanied the making of that collage.”** In an earlier 
essay Thompson invoked the term incantations to describe Basquiat’s works produced 


in this environment—that is, surrounded by sound.® 
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Basquiat actively transposed subjects and forms from auditory sources onto his 
paintings and drawings. The story of the Neapolitan merchant selling prosciutto in 
the street that appears scattered over the surface of Man from Naples (1982; see plate 
23), for example, was one that the artist heard in his studio. One of Basquiat’s trade- 
mark phrases, “boom for real,” was sourced from a television news interview that the 
artist recorded.” The names of the musicians—Max Roach, Dizzy Gillespie, Duke 
Ellington, Charlie Parker—and the records that Basquiat listened to appear in these 
works as well. Discography (One) and Discography (Two) from 1983 transcribe in great 
detail the label information from two Savoy recording sessions that included both 
Charlie Parker and Miles Davis in their lineups (figures 12 and 13).”' The 1983 canvas 
Low Boy in Junkie Paradise, for example, bears Basquiat’s transcription of Parker's 
second solo in his Savoy recording of “Red Cross.” References to eyes and ears, too, 
appear alongside one another in the artist’s compositions. For the back cover for the 
single “Beat Bop” (1983; see figure 9), Basquiat designed a composition that places the 
drawing of an eye, surrounded by staccato lines of eyelashes, in the upper-right cor- 
ner below the word “kar”; a second, less-detailed eye also appears toward the center 
of this composition—directly below the outline of a hand. We see references to eyes 
and ears in the central panel of the artist’s composition Untitled from 1983 as well 
(see plate 29). 

Although some scholars have previously analyzed Basquiat’s work in relation to hip- 
hop, I propose jazz as a critical framework for looking at this oeuvre. The theories and 
methodologies of this music provide a new way to think about spontaneity, originality, 
appropriation, and the subversive potential of appropriative practices. We must con- 
sider that, alongside his early connections to hip-hop, Basquiat was equally invested 
in jazz music. The artist himself recognized the indebtedness of hip-hop to jazz music 
in titling his record “Beat Bop,” a playful reference to the predominant “beat” of rap 
music, and the “bop” style of jazz.°? As did many musicians and scholars, Basquiat’s 
close friend Fab 5 Freddy recognized the legacy of jazz in the music. Growing up with 
the great bebop drummer Max Roach as his godfather, he explains, “I was always con- 
scious of the fact that there was some kind of connection, just in the cool factor of what 
was inherent in Bebop and the music that I was involved in.” Fab 5 Freddy not only 
sparked Basquiat’s interest in rap music, but he also claims to have introduced Basquiat 
to bebop. In a 1999 interview with Franklin Sirmans, Fab 5 Freddy specifically recalled 
the artist’s ardent interest in the Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie recording Jazz at 
Massey Hall, from 1953. Basquiat reportedly owned a vast collection of jazz records, 
including albums by Louis Armstrong, Miles Davis, Dizzy Gillespie, Billie Holiday, 


and Lester Young.” The artist’s close friend Glenn O’Brien has written that Basquiat 
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Fig. 12 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Discography (One), 1983. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 66 x 60 inches 


(167.5 x 152.5 cm). Private collection, courtesy of Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, Zurich. © The Estate 
of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


‘knew about Miles Davis and John Coltrane and Charlie Parker the same way he knew 
about Picasso and Duchamp and Pollock.” 
As discussed in the first chapter of this book, the tendency to cite Basquiat along- 
side white painters—as O’Brien does here, and as the artist did himself on many occa- 
sions—must be read in relation to the overwhelming critical silence surrounding black 


artists at this moment. However, the story of black music was quite different; begin- 
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Fig. 13 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Discography (Two), 1983. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 66 x 60 inches 
(167.5 x 152.5 cm). Private collection, courtesy of Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, Zurich. © The Estate 
of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


ning with the Harlem Renaissance in the early decades of the twentieth century, intel- 
lectuals like Alain Locke and W.E.B. Du Bois cited music (in particular spirituals 
and the blues) as examples of the richness of African American culture.” The theme of 
music also appeared in the literature surrounding this movement, particularly in the 
work of Langston Hughes—a figure whom Basquiat depicted directly in an untitled 


drawing from 1983.°° Despite the pitfalls that may come along with reading Basquiat 
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Fig. 14 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled (Now’s the Time), 1985. Acrylic and oil paintstick on paper, 43 x 30% 
inches (109 x 77.5 cm), Private collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


in the context of jazz, I push this analysis forward with the assumption that the artist 
wanted to engage deliberately with this well-established history of black creativity.” 

Basquiat’s connections to this style of music have already been explored commer- 
cially. Reproductions of several Basquiat paintings with recognizable musicians’ por- 
traits were marketed by Pomegranate Communications as a boxed set of greeting cards. 
And a reproduction of the canvas Trumpet was used as the cover art for Basquiat Salutes 
Jazz, a music compilation released by Prestige in 2005.'°° Jazz musicians started to 
appear in Basquiat’s paintings in 1982, such as Charles the First (see plate 20); references 
to jazz musicians or recordings appear in more than thirty large-format paintings and 
twenty works on paper. Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie are the two musicians who 
appear most frequently, both literally as figures in the paintings and metaphorically 
through linguistic references to their music. The artist painted canvases with figures 
playing the trumpet, the saxophone, or the drums; he also devoted several canvases to 
replicating the labels of jazz records or the entire discographies of musicians." 

Basquiat’s Untitled (Now’s the Time) (figure 14), a work on paper from 1985, borrows 
the shape and label of a Savoy disc from the 1940s and the title from an original song 
(“Now’s the Time”) written by Charlie Parker forty years earlier. A partial figure on 
the left, head down and arms raised outward, and the outlined musical notes in the 
center of Basquiat’s label, strongly resemble the characteristic Savoy design. In the cen- 
ter of Basquiat’s drawing, he has transcribed the proper original (SAV-585) and mas- 
ter (573-B) numbers, which would appear in any discography in order to indicate the 
date of recording and of first release, respectively. The title of Parker's song also appears 
written—“Now’s THE TIME©”—across the center of a large wooden record created by 
Basquiat, Now’s the Time (1985), above the letters PRKR, the artist’s spelling of Parker 
without the vowels. For Discography (One) (see figure 12) the artist has given the com- 
plete information for this particular recording session at the WOR studios; the name of 
the group, “Charlie Parker’s Ree Boppers,” appears at the very top of the canvas, with 
the recording musicians listed directly below. Discography (Two) (see figure 13), repro- 
duces the details—down to the sound engineer—of an August 1947 recording session 
of the Miles Davis All-Stars. 

Many scholars and critics, too, have connected the artist with jazz, identifying 
explicit references or pointing to the “spontaneity” in jazz practice as connected with 
Basquiat’s style of composition. Art historian Robert Farris Thompson noted that jazz 
and blues music are prominent in Basquiat’s work. His essay “Royalty, Heroism, and 
the Streets” for the artist’s 1992 Whitney Museum retrospective was reprinted in the 
2009 edited volume The Hearing Eye: Jazz and Blues Influences in African American 


Visual Art. According to Thompson, the jazz and blues references in Basquiat’s work 
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“appear as content, they appear as names, they appear as style.”!° But what does it 
mean to say that jazz and blues appear “as style” in these paintings and drawings? 
Scholars have previously discussed the works of Jackson Pollock and Stuart Davis in 
terms of their engagement with jazz, and yet few have analyzed the structural impact 
of jazz on the styles of these European American artists more profoundly. Glenn 
O’Brien has perhaps come the closest to an analysis of Basquiat’s work in jazz terms, 
writing in 2005: “The very essence of Basquiat’s work is rooted in jazz—in the choruses 
and solos. In the representation of ancient African forms with divine resonance. In the 
role of homage, reference, plays on words and on riffs. Basquiat, like Parker, under- 
stood the magic of quotation.”!” 

In her 1983 article “Jazz and the Visual Arts,” art historian Mona Hadler addressed 
the influences of jazz on various European and American artists throughout the first 
half of the twentieth century, including Pablo Picasso, Stuart Davis, Fernand Léger, 
Henri Matisse, Romare Bearden, Man Ray, and Arthur Dove.'® According to Hadler, 
the specific effects of jazz were tied to distinct aesthetics. For example, artists already 
interested in African art made an aesthetic connection between these art forms and 
jazz music in terms of the “primitive” impulses they sought, while those concerned 
with issues of modernism and urbanity interpreted the dynamic sounds of jazz music 
as analogous to their experience of the modern city. Hadler’s article connects cubist 
and cubist-inspired works, such as those by Pablo Picasso, Stuart Davis, or Romare 
Bearden, to “certain general stylistic characteristics” of jazz music. She states, “On the 
whole, artists saw jazz as parallel in form and applicable to the content of a great many 
contemporary issues.”!°” 

Throughout her article, Hadler presents several examples of the formal and icono- 
graphical influences of jazz in modern art. She argues that the strong contrast of Léger’s 
compositions parallels the syncopated rhythms of jazz; she connects depictions of jazz 
subjects in Matisse’s Jazz cutouts series of the late 1940s to an interest in the circus and 
its performers. Hadler also describes the work of Francis Picabia and Albert Gleizes 
in the United States as “among the earliest pictorial renditions of jazz.”!°* Twelve years 
later, in 1995, in her article “Jazz and the New York School,” Hadler focused exclusively 
on American artists, arguing that “the most apparent connection between jazz musi- 
cians and the artists of the Abstract Expressionist generation is their shared commit- 
ment to an improvisational process.”!® As evidence, she cites Ornette Coleman’s own 
admission of Pollock’s influence, which included the use of a Pollock image on the 
1961 album cover of Coleman’s Free Jazz, and the titles of works by surrealist painter 


Jimmy Ernst, which were apparently inspired by boogie-woogie recordings. Hadler 
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argues that the jazz improvisational process appealed to Ernst because of its similarity 
to the surrealist automatist technique. “He [Ernst] clearly expressed the conjunction of 
jazz and automatism in paintings of 1944 such as Blues from Chicago and Echo-Plasm. 
Ernst began Echo-Plasm and many other paintings of the period by using an automatic 
technique he called ‘sifflage, which involved blowing on thin oil paint until it spread 
in weblike patterns on the canvas. In essence, we can call it ‘blowing the blues.’”"”” 

Hadler’s passage is problematic, as it falsely assumes a similarity between the uncon- 
scious, uncontrollable nature of automatist practice and the improvisational process of 
jazz musicians."'' She also produces a false dichotomy between improvisation and “the 
carefully arranged music of the big bands [and] . . . small groups such as the Modern 
Jazz Quartet.”!? Overall, Hadler’s arguments neither specify the structural impact of 
the music on art nor adequately address an engagement with musical improvisation, 
which is particularly relevant with an artist like Jean-Michel Basquiat, whose refer- 
ences to jazz extend beyond title, theme, and iconography. 

The 1997 exhibition Seeing Jazz, organized by the Smithsonian Institution, also 
cursorily explored the relationship of this music to the visual arts. In his introduction 
to the exhibition’s catalog, American Literature professor Robert O’Meally argues for 
“the artistic and literary works . . . as visualizations of music—visual equivalents to 
the sound of jazz.” The overall focus of the exhibition centered on sampling artists and 
writers who have somehow referenced jazz in their work. As an example, O’Meally 
presents the effect and the interplay of rhythm in modern literature via several writ- 
ers. He explains, “Writers like Toni Morrison, Ntozake Shange, Amiri Baraka, Albert 
Murray, Michael Harper and Rita Dove (just to name some leaders of the literary jazz 
aesthetic) not only tell the stories of jazz characters but pace their lines to approximate 
the dance-beat cadences and other rhythmic features of jazz music. Through playfully 
syncopated repetitions, their words perform a jazz dance on the page.” In addition to 
showcasing “rhythm,” the exhibition was organized around the musical categories of 
“improvisation” and “call and response”; in each case, paintings, sketches, sculptures, 
and photographs are juxtaposed with the jazz-themed texts of both writers (e.g., Andy 
Gonzalez, Michael Ondaatje, Ralph Ellison) and musicians (¢.g., Sidney Bechet, John 
Coltrane). For example, Basquiat’s Horn Players from 1983 (plate 34) appears in the 
Seeing Jazz exhibition catalog alongside an excerpt from Ishmael Reed’s poem “I Am 
a Cowboy in the Boat of Ra” (1989). In the reproduced painting, the artist’s connec- 
tions to and interests in jazz are explicit in his subject matter. We see likenesses of both 
Charlie Parker and trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie holding their instruments and looking 


out at the viewer from the left and right panels, respectively, of the three-part canvas. 
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The word “ornithology,” a reference to both the nickname (i.e., “Bird” or “Yardbird”) 
of and a composition by Charlie Parker, appears five times (twice marked out). 

Basquiat’s With Strings Part 2 of 1983 appears on another page of the Seeing Jazz 
exhibition catalog, to the left of a poem by Helio Orovio titled “The Cord Between the 
Fingers.” This juxtaposition encourages the viewer/reader to seek connections between 
the canvas and the poem—the rhythmic vibrations of Orovio’s instrument and the 
visual sensations of Basquiat’s canvas. Basquiat’s painting does in fact show some con- 
nection to jazz, and to Parker specifically; on the canvas, just to the left of the cen- 
ter, we again see the word “ornithology” written in black with a red mark over it. The 
explicit connection between this canvas and Orovio’s poem remains unclear. We are 
led to assume that Basquiat has been included here on the basis of his subject matter 
or its vague correspondence to “a swingingly improvised dimension.”' 

In trying to understand the work of Jean-Michel Basquiat, the history, the politics, 
and the structure of jazz are indeed essential. On the one hand, jazz music provided 
Basquiat with a creative example of an engagement with the diaspora and a model 
for opposition to hierarchies of genre. Basquiat may have cited jazz music and its 
most famed musicians for jazz’s negotiation between the African and American influ- 
ences—something that clearly related to the artist’s own identity as a product of the 
African diaspora. Robert Farris Thompson, for example, has argued that Basquiat’s 
use of diverse musical references in his visual practice belongs to a drive toward self- 
creolization—a blending of Afro-Caribbean and European cultures, modern art, jazz, 
and opera.! The center panel of the 1984 painting Zydeco (figure 15) addresses one type 
of creolized music from Louisiana, which combines French Creole, Cajun, and other 
African American styles such as gospel, R&B, and jazz."° A figure in the center of 
the composition holds an accordion, one of the central instruments of zydeco music, 
and Basquiat has written the word “zydeco” three times—above, to the right side, 
and below the figure. Zydeco and its inherent creolization may have interested the art- 
ist as a subject for the same reasons that jazz did. From its inception in New Orleans, 
a well-preserved area of Afro-Caribbean culture, zydeco music blended African and 
European American musical forms and crossed the divide between popular and com- 
mercial music, as well as between rural and urban culture. New Orleans jazz musicians 
rooted themselves in European traditions from the outset with their use of European 
instruments, such as the accordion that Basquiat features here in the center of his can- 
vas. However, the music’s vocal traditions, call-and-response-style arrangements, and 
close ties to dance can be understood as characteristically “African” retentions.'” 

As a product of the African diaspora, the history of jazz is also a history of the 


appropriation and the negotiation of traditionally European and African musical styles 
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Fig. 15 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Zydeco, 1984. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 86 x 204 inches (218.5 x 
518 cm). Bischofberger Collection, Switzerland. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


and traditions. Almost every jazz scholar has addressed the duality and interaction of 
the music’s European and African sources.''® In his encyclopedic text The Creation of 
Jazz: Music, Race and Culture in Urban America, music historian Burton Peretti points 
specifically to structural similarities, citing the distinctive “swing” rhythm in jazz as 
a result of the combination of West African polyrhythm with the monorhythm of 
European march and dance music styles.' The nondiatonic scales, polyphonic/contra- 
puntal rhythmic effects, and antiphonal vocal techniques of African music also appear 
in jazz.!”° A constant negotiation between the “African” and the “American” charac- 
terizes this music.'”” 

In fact, the culture of African Americans is itself a negotiation between both 
African and American influences, and the transmutation of African elements into 
African American music may stand in as a microcosm of the structure of black society 
as a whole. As it oscillates between these two poles, jazz’s history and structure reflects 
the Du Boisian “double consciousness,” or even the multiconsciousness of black life 
and culture.!”? In the updated introduction to his 1963 book, Blues People: Negro Music 
in White America, LeRoi Jones (Amiri Baraka) explained the impossibility of study- 
ing jazz and blues musics absent a consideration of African American history. This 
music, Baraka wrote, “was the history of the Afro-American people as text, as tale, as 
story, as exposition narrative, or what have you.” This music “was the score, the actu- 
ally expressed creative orchestration, reflection of Afro-American life, our words, our 


libretto, to those actual, lived lives.”!” 
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As discussed in the first chapter, many of Basquiat’s works explore the African pres- 
ence as their subject. 1982's Untitled (Maid from Olympia), for example, shifts the focus 
in Manet’s Olympia from the reclining nude in Manet’s foreground to her black servant 
in the background (see plate 26). In Basquiat’s canvas the servant is pushed to the cen- 
ter of the canvas; her blackened face, devoid of color or expression, functions as a mask 
and highlights her lack of identity in the mainstream world. This shift in focus echoes 
the subversive character of jazz music, which transgresses the hierarchies of genre in its 
creolization of African and European musical languages and destabilizes the expected 
rhythmic orders of European composition with an African-influenced syncopation. 

Basquiat’s investment in jazz may also have been motivated by an interest in black 
social and political history, theories of black aesthetic genius, or the same ideas about 
black martyrdom that he explored in his series of athletes. For many musicians and 
artists of the 1920s and 1930s, jazz was a celebration of black culture and a chance for 
redefinition. Duke Ellington once explained, “Our aim has always been the develop- 
ment of an authentic Negro music. . .. We are not interested primarily in the playing 
of jazz or swing music, but in producing a genuine contribution from our race.”!4 In 
Ellington’s era, artist Aaron Douglas used jazz to represent the creative spirit of black 
Americans when he placed the saxophone-playing figure in the center of his panel for 
the Aspects of Negro Life series in 1934.'” This instrument, which the central figure 
thrusts upward in a grand gesture toward the heavens, represents the uniqueness of 
black music (i.e., jazz), just as the inclusion of Egyptian elements recalls the glory of the 
African American past. Douglas’s saxophone connects jazz music to the larger social 
issues of representation and identity in the African American community at this time. 
Alain Locke recognized the contributions of both Douglas and Ellington as part of this 
larger New Negro movement.'”° Locke’s 1936 book The Negro and His Music brought 
New Negro ideas about music into the early swing era and connected discussions about 
jazz in the 1920s and 1930s with future generations of both intellectuals and musicians. 
In fact, many European and European American artists of the modern period equated 
jazz with a sense of modernist originality, as well. Piet Mondrian, for example, explored 
this connection in his Broadway Boogie Woogie of 1942—43.'?” 

In the 1940s the transformation of jazz into the bebop style—pioneered by musi- 
cians Thelonious Monk, Max Roach, Charlie Parker, and Dizzy Gillespie—similarly 
echoed the many ideological and social transformations in black life. The challenge 
that bebop musicians presented to the structures and the traditions of jazz music was 
analogous to the challenge of social boundaries taking place in the broader African 


American culture.'** The black musicians of postwar bebop distinguished themselves 
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from the swing-era players with their extensive formal education and strong instru- 
mental skills. They also detached themselves from the role of entertainer, popularized 
by such artists as Louis Armstrong. The bebop musicians resisted popular praise and 
even purposely disrespected the public. Miles Davis, for example, often played with his 
back to the audience; Charlie Parker made no further concession than to announce his 
numbers before playing them.'” 

Apart from their performance style, bebop musicians also alienated society at large 
with their inverted work hours, nomadic lifestyles, and distinct social habits—namely, 
their clothing and language.'*? The music became part of the changing perspective of 
young black society, and some musicians became indirect activists. John Birks “Dizzy” 
Gillespie, a frequent subject for Basquiat and a model for his methodology as a painter 
and writer, explained in his 1979 autobiography 7o Be or Not to Bop: “We didn’t go out 
and make speeches or say, ‘Let’s play eight bars of protest.’ The music proclaimed our 
identity; it made every statement we truly wanted to make.”'?! Dexter Gordon like- 
wise recalled, “There was always somebody putting it [bebop] down. . . . I really think 
it was the start of the revolution, the civil-rights movement, in that sense, because 
that’s what the music is talking about. This is all the young generation, a new genera- 
tion at that time. And they’re not satisfied with the shit that’s going down. . . . It was 
a time of great flux. And it was a time of change, and the music was reflecting this.””” 
Indeed, the music that emerged in the 1940s did so in a time of great change—under 
the shadow of Jim Crow and the Second World War. Jazz music connected to contem- 
porary questions about both the status of music as an art form and the potential for 
social change. Basquiat found an analogue here to his own “politics of style.” 

According to Eric Porter—whose 2002 book What Is This Thing Called Jazz? 
explored the intellectual history of jazz from the perspective of its musicians—under- 
standing the specific development of bebop in the last half of the 1940s is in fact “cru- 
cial to understanding jazz as we know it.”!34 With its emphasis on small group impro- 
visation, infectious speed, chord substitutions, and continuous cymbal lines, bebop 
contrasted sharply with the swing era of jazz that immediately preceded it. Swing 
musician Cab Calloway (1907-94) went so far as to call it “Chinese music” because the 
strange sounds of bebop differed so much from the music of the traditional band music 
of the 1930s.'*° Swing transformed jazz into orchestral music with a steady groove (4/4 
beat) that was perfect for dancing. Its musicians were organized into larger bands, with 
matching uniforms, constrictive musical arrangements, and a strict code of behavior 
that maintained consistency. Bebop was a modernist revolution in its public perfor- 


mance of methods and techniques typically reserved for the after-hours jam session.'*° 
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Blurring the previously impervious boundary between harmony and dissonance, 
bebop musicians incorporated dissonant intervals—the minor second, the major sev- 
enth, the major second, the minor seventh, or the flatted fifth—even frequently ending 
on these intervals, thereby avoiding any tonal resolution. A bebop composition con- 
tained frequent cross-rhythms, interchange of meter, and a division of beat between 
the bass and the drums.” The performance of this music differed greatly from the big- 
band, entertainment-oriented traditions that preceded it. Bebop performance turned 
inward, driven by the desires of the musicians rather than those of a listening audi- 
ence. As described by music historian Scott Deveaux: “There is no frame for the per- 
formance, no spoken introductions or attention-getting silences. Hardly a word is 
exchanged beyond a few cryptic phrases—‘blues in B-flat,’ ‘rhythm changes, a quick 
countdown to set the tempo—and they are off, into a performance that may last any- 
where from a few minutes to an hour.”"38 Most notably, this new style of jazz realigned 
the focus of music to the solo and improvisation. Basquiat listened attentively to bebop 
recordings in his studio; Fred Braithwaite recalled, “I remember in a short period of 
time he started buying up a lot of Bebop records and immediately dissecting and 
breaking down Bebop.”” 

Basquiat’s paintings and drawings refer predominantly and specifically to bebop. 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, Max Roach, and Miles Davis are the musicians that 
appear most frequently in these works—literally and metaphorically.’ The titles of 
songs and albums—“Cherokee,” “Sho’Nuff,” “Ko Ko,” “Ornithology,” “Big Shoes”— 
repetitively written across several canvases and works on paper are all from bebop. 
He even took care to reproduce the musical notation of Parker's solo in “Red Cross” 
in his painting Low Boy in Junkie Paradise (1983) and a 1983 untitled drawing, which 
also included a partial portrait of the saxophonist.'*' At times, Basquiat’s references to 
bebop are obvious, as in the 1984 canvas Max Roach (plate 35). Here, we see the pieces 
ofa drum kit isolated on a pink ground; the bass drum, floor tom, and hi-hat seem to 
float in space, closely surrounded by a second, more dense layer of red paint that cov- 
ers the lower half and upper-right quadrant of the composition. A figure at the center 
of the canvas, painted over in silver so that only the eyes and the upper portion of the 
head and face remain visible, appears to repeat the colors of the drum kit—a dark red 
paint partially covered by horizontal marks made in crayon. The shared palette of the 
figure and the drums creates a visual link between the man Max Roach (as identified 
by the title of the painting) and his instrument. Basquiat presents Roach as indistin- 
guishable from and essential to the drum kit. In other works, Basquiat’s references to 
bebop are less explicit, especially for those viewers less versed in music history. The top 


left corner of Big Shoes (1983; see plate 25), for example, contains a pasted photocopied 
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paper with the word “pREE” positioned horizontally between a simple cross symbol 
above and a range of numbers (51-53) below. In this case, only a jazz aficionado might 
recognize the passing reference to Charlie Parker (1920-55), whose daughter Pree was 
born in 1951 and died of pneumonia before her second birthday. 

When directly painting bebop figures and references, Basquiat most frequently 
concentrated on Charlie Parker. Parker was arguably the most influential and prolific 
musician of the bebop era, releasing more than 130 albums before his untimely death 
in 1955. Untitled (Charlie Parker’s Allstars) of 1983 recounts the discography of Charlie 
Parker’s Reboppers, recorded at the WOR studios in New York, November 26, 1945. 
CPRKR of 1982 points the viewer to the date and the location of Parker’s tragic, and 
somewhat mysterious, death: April 2, 1955, Stanhope Hotel. Heaven of 1985, a wooden 
door on which Basquiat has painted in acrylic and oil, bears the phrase “DEAD BIRD,” a 
reference to Parker’s nickname “Bird” and his death. For 1983's Horn Players, Basquiat 
wrote the word “ornrrHoLocy’—the title of one of Parker’s most famous composi- 
tions—five times (see plate 34). 

Many of Basquiat’s paintings seem to refer directly to Ross Russell’s controversial 
biography of Parker, of which the artist reportedly owned a case of copies.’ A pro- 
ducer who recorded the music of Parker, Gillespie, and other mid-twentieth-century 
jazz titans, Russell characterized Parker as “an Amos and Andy radio character, a ste- 
reotype like Kingfish, rigged out with cone-pone diction and a jaw-breaking vocab- 
ulary. He is a Mississippi nigger who has just arrived in town from the Delta.”"* In 
Untitled (Rinso) of 1982 (plate 36), for example, Basquiat writes the names “KINGFISH” 
and “sapPHIRE,” two characters from the Amos ‘n’ Andy Show. Knowing the artist's 
predilection for double entendres, we must note that “Amos and Andy” was also the 
name of a jazz club in Parker’s hometown of Kansas City.'** The painting Undiscovered 
Genius of the Mississippi Delta from 1983 and the earlier drawing Undiscovered Genius 
from 1982-83 both evoke this particular passage, as well; the phrase “ARE NOT PRINCES 
KINGs?” that appears in the upper right on the latter brings up the royal character that 
Basquiat gave to Charlie Parker repeatedly in diverse works. Taken as a group, we 
might see these three works as Basquiat’s criticism of such racist characterizations as 
Russell’s. The artist’s repeated references to royalty also call to mind the unscrupulous 
practices of many record producers, including Russell, who withheld the appropriate 
royalties from musicians they represented. 

Artist and art historian Olu Oguibe has argued that Basquiat’s connection to Parker 
lies in his reading of the musician as a martyr. In his essay, “Represent’n: The Young 
Generation in African American Art,” Oguibe addresses Basquiat’s tendency to paint 


black athletes—Joe Louis, Sugar Ray Robinson, Muhammad Ali—as evidence of the 
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artist’s view of these men as martyrs, claiming that “what Basquiat saw in [these fig- 
ures] was not mere celebrity but a history of hardship, shortchanging, and inevitable 
tragedy based on race, which he clearly identified with because it was his own fate 
too.” Oguibe argues that Basquiat’s preoccupation with figures like Charlie Parker 
and Joe Louis, whom he depicted in St. Joe Louis Surrounded by Snakes (1982), was 
rooted in the tragedy of those who came before him, who were not able to escape the 
burden of their race. The managers and the promoters who surround Joe Louis in the 
center of Basquiat’s composition are cast as metaphorical snakes taking advantage of 
the boxing star. Louis’s subsequent bankruptcy, which led him to his position as a bell- 
man in a Florida hotel at the end of his life, could not have escaped Basquiat’s notice. 

Like many black musicians of the jazz era, Parker was similarly at a disadvantage 
on the commercial side of the music, which profited music publishers over performing 
musicians. According to music historian Scott Deveaux, the realities of modern capi- 
talism at play in the mid-twentieth century marked jazz artists as performers rather 
than as composers. This was due mostly to the reliance on musical improvisation in the 
bebop style over the fixed texts of musical notation. Parker, for example, was never paid 
royalties for his compositions and recordings, despite his success; he was even banned 
from the New York nightclub Birdland, which was named after him. The subsequent 
isolation of these musicians from commercialism only served to solidify the position 
of the music as a form of modernism. In Deveaux’s words: “All modernist art forms 
stoutly declare their independence from the marketplace and zealously patrol their bor- 
ders with mass culture.”'“° Basquiat was likewise interested in the boundary between 
commercial and critical success, frequently exploring commodification as a subject for 
his writings, paintings, and drawings.'”” 

Charles the First of 1982 (see plate 20) is perhaps the most cited of Basquiat’s works 
on canvas; he painted it during what many scholars and critics consider to be the high 
point of his career, and it possesses all the characteristic features of Basquiat’s best 
work. The scratched out marking in oil paintstick, the thick drips of acrylic paint, the 
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proliferation of seemingly random text (“CHEROKEE,” “OPERA,” “FEET,” “THOR,” and 
“HAND”), the crowns, the cartoon logos and references (to the X-Men, Superman, and 
Marvel Comics), the anatomical drawings, and the copyright symbols are all typical 
of his style. Within the composition, Basquiat mixes references to Parker’s personal life 
with historical facts and musical allusions. The word “CHEROKEE,” circled in light blue, 
with four feathers drawn above at the top of the rightmost panel of the canvas, refers 
to the popular song “Cherokee,” the chords of which Parker turned into a regular set 


of riffs that recur in his improvisations.'“* Basquiat has painted over the top half of the 
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center column with a rectangle of blue paint, leaving a small window of the canvas 
beneath to show through. Inside this small window of canvas we see that Basquiat has 
pasted a sheet of photocopied paper (the same as that which appears in the upper-left 
corner of Big Shoes), and then he has outlined its borders in a thick application of this 
same blue paint. The drips of blue that fall from the border of this photocopied page 
slightly obscure the word “pres,” the name of Parker's infant daughter, with “1951- 
1953” written above a cross in black. 

Basquiat placed a crown in the left column of Charles the First with the phrase 
“MOST YOUNG KINGS GET THEIR HEADS CUT OFF” written in the corner below; the com- 
bination of crown and epithet memorializes the widely respected genius of Parker. His 
regular drummer, Max Roach, eulogized him: “Bird was kind of like the sun, giving 
off the energy we drew from him. We're still drawing on it. His glass was overflowing. 
In any musical situation, his ideas just bounded out, and this inspired anyone who was 
around. ... Bird contributed more and received less than anybody.” Basquiat’s title, 
Charles the First, marks Parker as the principle figure in a line of influences that others 
followed; it also connects Parker to a nobler lineage, particularly to King Charles I of 
England, which proves significant in light of the fact that the king’s beheading in 1649 
led to the beginning of the so-called cult of the Martyr King.’”° 

Basquiat, in fact, saw Parker as both a genius and a martyr; but to read the paintings 
of the musicians from within the same frame as those of the athletes would be a mis- 
take. The athletes Basquiat chose to represent seem more consistently tragic, and only 
approximately eleven of Basquiat’s published works focus on them, while more than 
fifty take jazz or Parker as their subject. The artist also invested more specifically in the 
biography of Charlie Parker than in any other subject. In these works, Basquiat referred 
repeatedly to “Chan,” the nickname of Parker's companion and second wife, and Pree, 
the name of their daughter; to Parker’s mentor, Lester Young; his protégé, Miles Davis, 
Parker’s nickname “Bird,” and his death at the Stanhope Hotel on April 2, 1955. 

Like Basquiat, whose celebrity always threatened to outpace his craft, Charlie Parker 
is almost as renowned for his biography as for his discography. While he was disci- 
plined in music, he was famously undisciplined in his personal life, and he symbolizes 
hesitancy toward commercial success that bordered on self-destruction. As described 
by his biographer Ross Russell, Parker “lived from hand to mouth, on cadged and prof- 
fered meals, in strange beds, and changed his address often.”"”' In addition to having a 
transient lifestyle, Parker was an infamous addict. “Drugs,” writes Russell, “allayed the 
pressure he suffered from the lack of steady work, the public indifference to his music, 


his contradictory, indeed ridiculous, role—a creative artist composing and improvis- 
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ing in a night club.”’” Basquiat often emulated artists who faced struggles with addic- 
tion, including not only Parker but also the authors William Burroughs and Jack 
Kerouac, both of whom are discussed in the third chapter of this book. Parker pro- 
vided Basquiat with a model of the transient addict-artist. In 1983, Basquiat described 
his life before gaining fame to Henry Geldzahler. Relating how he spent most nights 
at the Mudd Club in lower Manhattan, he explained, “I went there every night for 
two years. At the time I had no apartment, so I just used to go there to see what my 
prospects were.”! 

Basquiat’s informal education in the New York club scene at the Mudd Club, play- 
ing in his own experimental noise band, “Gray,” was similar to that of jazz musi- 
cians, who went to Minton’s Playhouse or Monroe’s Uptown House in Harlem to 
jam with other musicians in the bebop era. Owing to the underground nature of this 
music, many of the up-and-coming musicians were schooled in the new style at these 
jam sessions. The jam session was in fact “the jazzman’s true academy.” The music’s 
underground beginnings and the informal education that many bebop musicians expe- 
rienced in the clubs were similar to elements that Basquiat experienced, too, as a musi- 
cian (with the band Gray) and as a painter (beginning as the street writer saMo). Both 
Parker and Basquiat also achieved artistic maturity at an early age (Basquiat at the age 
of twenty-two and Parker by twenty-four), despite failing to graduate from high school. 
The artist may have felt an affinity for Parker, who also left home at an early age to pur- 
sue something radically new. Both suffered car accidents (Parker at the age of fifteen 
and Basquiat at seven) that profoundly affected their careers. Parker’s settlement from 
his accident allowed him to purchase his first decent saxophone, and Basquiat’s acci- 
dent inspired his fascination with Gray’s Anatomy, which never waned. Both also had 
extremely close relationships with their mothers. 

But aside from any fascination Basquiat might have had with Parker’s biography, 
Parker attracted Basquiat’s attention most of all for his compositional style as a jazz 
innovator. Parker functioned for Basquiat as an emblem of this music, which pro- 
foundly affected the artist’s studio protocols. Basquiat may have felt a connection to 
bebop, and to Parker specifically, because of his own displaced role in comparison 
to the previous histories of art. Bebop destabilized all the expected orders of musical 
composition, in a way similar to Basquiat’s challenge to the domain of the visual arts. 
Furthermore, readings of Parker’s musical improvisational style and method, which 
dispel the myths of spontaneous composition currently espoused in analyses of post- 
war painting, provide a new way to address the compositional methods of appropria- 
tion in Basquiat’s work. 


Musicologist Derek Bailey has argued in his book Musical Improvisation: Its Nature 
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and Practice in Music that although musical improvisation is practiced across a range 
of genres, it remains the most misunderstood of all musical processes.” We might 
say the same for the visual arts, where the concepts of spontaneity, improvisation, and 
originality are often conflated in discourse. While musicologists and music historians 
have historically concerned themselves with traditional modes of composition, in the 
late twentieth century many began to pay more attention to improvisational meth- 
ods. Bruno Nettl’s influential text In the Course of Performance: Studies in the World 
of Musical Improvisation, published in 1998, signaled a change in musical scholarship 
by focusing not only on the finished composition but also on the methods of its cre- 
ation in the context of live performance.'° In the Course of Performance rejected the 
dominant stereotype of improvisation as lacking in planning and discipline. Nettl 
instead posed a provocative question concerning the role of race in our understanding 
of “improvisation as the music of people who don’t plan ahead and don’t have elemen- 
tary musical technology: can this be the white musical world’s way of expressing a rac- 
ist ideology?”'” As a predominantly African American music, jazz has almost predict- 
ably suffered from such assumptions. Many have wrongly assumed that, because jazz 
improvisers perform without musical scores, conductors, or formal training, they are 
performing in a purely spontaneous manner. There is certainly an analogue here to 
Basquiat’s own reception as a graffiti or self-taught artist with little to no knowledge 
of the art world or its histories.’ 

But then, how is it that a jazz fan can always recognize the personality of the artist 
in every performance?’ The very presence of a recognizable style negates the concept 
of complete spontaneity. As the contemporary artist Kerry James Marshall once said 
about Jackson Pollock’s drip paintings—the preeminent example of painterly impro- 
visation: “What appears to be spontaneous in Jackson Pollock is often an illusion, 
too.... Ata certain point, those rhythms and those patterns and those directions 
become incredibly calculated . . ., it’s like a dancer. . . . Because you've already worked 
through it so many times before that it starts to appear to be an automatic gesture. 
When it’s not an automatic gesture at all; it’s a calculated gesture.”!° Jazz improvisa- 
tion is similarly calculated; musicians study other musical models in an informal, but 
thorough, way.'*' Successful improvisers must possess an advanced knowledge of rep- 
ertory and composition. Despite a lack of formal education, many often devote large 
amounts of time to memorizing the solos of other musicians, as a way to test their 
technique.!” Jazz improvisers master the chord progressions of popular songs, which 
provide the base for melodies. Many also have an impressive theoretical knowledge of 
harmony, which they later bend to their own styles. Overall the sophistication of jazz 


improvisation has been reexamined in musicology, and many scholars have reclaimed 
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improvisation as an art form. Wynton Marsalis summarizes and validates these more 
recent arguments when he explains, “Jazz is not just, “Well, man, this is what I feel like 
playing.’ It’s a very structured thing that comes down from a tradition and requires a 
lot of thought and study.”! Improvisation is not a completely spontaneous, much less 
an unconscious, act.'® 

The hidden, underlying structure in bebop solos is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the music. Far from being the result of a “stream of consciousness” method, 
bebop improvisations are highly structured.'® One of the main features of improvisa- 
tional technique deals with the harmonic pattern, or chord structure, of the song. In the 
swing era, the melody (or theme) of a popular song like “Honeysuckle Rose” (Thomas 
Waller, 1929) would be played, followed by several choruses of solos and ending with a 
recapitulation of the opening melody; this is known as a “theme and variations” tech- 
nique. The recognizable quality of the melody was required mostly because this jazz was 
played in dance halls and clubs before a large audience. In bebop, however, the musi- 
cians frequently dropped the opening melody and its recapitulation at the end of the 
song. These musicians often played without an obvious “theme” or melody and instead 
organized their music based on the underlying chords of many swing songs. 

This method of composing produced anxiety in the uninitiated. Only select aficio- 
nados would be able to recognize the underlying melody and appreciate the skill of the 
improvising soloist. According to jazz musicologist Frank Tirro, widely recognized as 
the first scholar to publish an analytic study of jazz, in 1967, “Never did the respectable 
be-bop musician tell his audience or the other players the name of the original melody. 
The others were to discover the secret for themselves if they could. If they could not, 
they could listen as they would to any jazz tune treated as theme and variations; but 
every experienced be-bop musician knew that Groovin’ High was played to the chords 
of Whispering, that Scrapple from the Apple was Honeysuckle Rose, that Ornithology was 
How High the Moon, and that Anthropology was an altered version of I Got Rhythm.”'% 
Many times, these musicians made their music purposely difficult as a challenge to 
others outside this culture. Despite the air of impenetrability, however, bebop did 
adhere to a number of standards. Every ensemble contained a piano, drums, bass, and 
guitar; other instrumentalists entered at will after an introduction was given by the 
pianist. Each musician took a solo (of an undetermined length) in turn, as the rhythm 
section accompanied. The other horns, meanwhile, waited or improvised behind the 
soloist.'” 

Almost the entire bebop repertory consisted of a few standard songs—blues or pop 
standards such as George Gershwin’s “I Got Rhythm” or Ray Noble’s “Cherokee.” 
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Bebop musicians superimposed melodic themes onto the harmonic structure of these 
“standard” swing songs, playing them with sudden key modulations in order to keep 
interlopers at bay.!°* Parker composed many pieces in this way, which are part of what 
is called the “silent theme” genre. “Scrapple from the Apple” and his famous “Ko Ko” 
were both composed to the chord progression of Ray Noble’s standard “Cherokee.”'® 

The intentional confusion and effrontery of the inventors of bebop was part of 
their larger culture of subversion. The musicians’ dress, lifestyle, and music all signi- 
fied opposition to the mainstream. One particularly important part of the new bebop 
style was its language, called “jive.” In jive, gold was money, a pad was a bed, and to be 
knocked out became known as being gassed; chinchy was a word used as a combination 
of cheap and stingy.!”” The beboppers introduced jive into their spoken language, in a 
process akin to what Henry Louis Gates Jr. has called “signifyin’,” as part of a larger 
black cultural movement that rejected the dominant white world. This new black ver- 
nacular “assumed the singular role of a black person’s ultimate sign of difference.”"”! 
Gates explains the intentionally subversive character of signifyin’ (the term itself is a 
comment on and a means of distinguishing oneself from conventional language). In 
linguistic practice, signifyin’ is a critical revision of language structure, meant “to cri- 
tique the nature of (white) meaning itself, to challenge through a literal critique of the 
sign the meaning of meaning.”'” By taking up the underlying chords of other songs, 
bebop musicians similarly reconstructed the meaning of those songs. The bebop com- 
posers, like Parker, organized their music in this way in order to simultaneously make 
reference to and distinguish themselves from those traditions. 

In his 1962 essay on Charlie Parker, “On Bird, Bird-Watching and Jazz,” Ralph 
Ellison describes the satirical component of signifyin’ in jazz, even making his own 
wordplay on the saxophonist’s nickname in the first line: “But what kind of bird 
was Parker?” “Back during the thirties,” he writes, “members of the old Blue Devils 
Orchestra celebrated a certain robin by playing a lugubrious little tune called “They 
Picked Poor Robin.’ It was a jazz community joke, musically an extended ‘signify- 
ing riff or melodic naming of a recurrent human situation, and was played to satirize 
some betrayal of faith or loss of love observed from the bandstand.” Parker would 
play a riff, or sequence of notes, from a particular song—in Ellison’s example, “They 
Picked Poor Robin”—to send a message to other musicians or members of the audi- 
ence. Parker also juxtaposed quotations popular with elite culture; his quotes from 
such sources as “Jingle Bells” or “Pop Goes the Weasel” are deliberate jokes when set 
against Stravinsky’s “Introduction” from The Rite of Spring.'“ Parker inserts one of his 


favorite motives, the “Habafera” phrase from George Bizet’s Carmen, in his live impro- 
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visation of “Hot House,” performed with Dizzy Gillespie in 1953 at New York’s Massey 
Hall—a recording that Basquiat reportedly owned.'” 

Signifyin’ in both language and music was above all a challenge; it was meant 
to confound those who were not hip. From the rhetorical standpoint, what interests 
Gates is the overlap (not necessarily a coincidence) of black people taking up the term 
signifyin(g) and of the existence of the same term (i.e., signifying) in standard English 
semantic order since Saussure. Gates explains the nature of his dilemma in trying to 
describe signifyin’: it operates both within and against the semantic traditions of the 
English language. “Some black genius or a community of witty and sensitive speak- 
ers,” says Gates, “emptied the signifier ‘signification’ of its received concepts and filled 
this empty signifier with their own concepts. By doing so, by supplanting the received, 
standard English concept associated by (white) convention with this particular signi- 
fier, they (un)wittingly disrupted the nature of the sign = signified/signifier equation 
itself.”!’° Parsing the differences between black “Signification” and white “signification” 
becomes difficult from this perspective. The radicalism of this intervention into the 
order of meaning comes in its deployment of the formal system of language to usurp 
and to disrupt its conventions—typically established by white, middle-class people. 
Parker did this in taking excerpts from Stravinsky and Carmen, inserting them into 
his own improvisations. 

Parker learned his craft through the imitation of previous masters. He also quoted 
tunes in his solos that belonged to other musicians; for example, he “learned to play 
[tenor saxophonist Lester] Young’s solos note-for-note.”!”” As a boy in Kansas City, 
Parker watched Young from the balcony above the bandstand at the Reno Club. He 
would play “along with Lester, only in his head, his fingers moving on the keys the way 
Lester’s fingers moved.” Parker would “finger his old saxophone and follow Lester’s lines 
note for note.”'”* After being embarrassed by his lack of harmonic knowledge during an 
early performance on the bandstand at the Reno Club in the spring of 1937, Parker spent 
several months studying with his impressive collection of Lester Young recordings. 
“The records,” writes Parker’s biographer Ross Russell, “were Charlie’s most impor- 
tant subject for study. His portable phonograph had a set screw that could be tightened 
to lower the speed of the turntable. This adjustment made it easier for him to analyze 
the solos and study the nuances of tone that made Lester sound as if he were singing, 
shouting, and talking through the saxophone. Charlie learned each solo by heart.”'” 
Basquiat’s appropriations of other (modern European and white American) artists oper- 
ate in this same way. As Gates argues in the case of language, the artist’s revisions of 
master European and American painters, and his appropriation of objects and images 


from the world history of art, are part of a challenge and a “critique [of] the nature of 
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(white) meaning itself.” Basquiat’s repeated use of the phrase “Cherokee” in his painting 
alludes to this history, as he was adapting the lessons learned from bebop to his meth- 
ods of painting. His 1983 drawing Untitled (History of Jazz) makes Basquiat’s knowledge 


of this method even clearer. In the lower quarter of the composition, he has written: 


CHARLIE PARKER A TRUE LEADER OF A NEW BREED OF 
LOOSENED DISILLUSIONED REBELS TOOK THIS 

EXISTING FORM STRIPPED IT DOWN STOLE THE 
MELODIES FROM THREE DIFFERENT SONGS SPLICE THEM 
AND PLAY THEM SIDEWAYS THRICE THE ORIGINAL 


TEMPO. THE BEAUTIFUL BABY BEBOP.|°° 


Basquiat frequently based his own compositions on the patterns of other artists, as 
in works such as Leonardo da Vinci’s Greatest Hits (1982; see plate 5), which takes its 
title from the tradition of music compilations often issued by record labels. Basquiat’s 
reliance on the models of other artists becomes even more obvious in his use of many 
of the symbols and figures from museum catalogs, such as the 1980 illustrated volume 
documenting the collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (see Untitled, 1987; 
plate 2), Robert Farris Thompson’s 1983 book Flash of the Spirit (see Antar, 1985; plate 
18), and other texts in his library. According to Suzanne Mallouk, Basquiat felt anxiety 


about his success early on, particularly since he lacked formal training. She recalled, 


He was selling a lot of work for the first time ever, and he came home and he was very wor- 
ried. He knew I had gone to art school, and he said to me, “Suzanne, I’m really worried. 
I feel like a fraud because I’m now selling my work and I don’t know how to draw.” And I 
said, “Then you must teach yourself. Go and get some how-to-draw books.” . . . So he went 
and he got this How to Draw a Horse book, How to Draw a Flower, whatever, and he prac- 


ticed. And he learned to draw.'*! 


Like Bearden, Basquiat taught himself to draw via his appropriation and mastery of 
other objects and images. We see, in fact, two versions of what appears to be a belt in 
the leftmost panel of Nozary of 1983 (plate 37). When asked about these motifs by an 
interviewer, the artist simply replied, “That’s a drawing I did at the Metropolitan of 
a Roman belt buckle that was bronze.”'®* Basquiat looked to Picasso, Dubuffet, and 
Twombly, frequently copying these artists, but with his own inventive brilliance. Some 
in the art world failed to make the creative leap of understanding these methods of 
appropriation and self-appropriation in Basquiat’s work. The conservative critic for 


Time, Robert Hughes, wrote, “Success forced him to repeat himself without a chance 
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of development.”'*? Comments like this reinforce the modernist myth of originality, 
failing to recognize Basquiat’s innovations. In musical analysis, however, appropriation 
is recognized as part of a compositional strategy. 

By far the most studied aspect of bebop improvisation is the use of precomposed 
figures and quotations, selectively borrowed from other musical compositions. The sur- 
face repetition, and the use of recognizable quotations—sometimes called licks, tricks, 
patterns, motives, riffs, or crips by musicians—are distinctive features of this genre. 
In 1974, Thomas Owens copiously transposed every known live recording of Charlie 
Parker improvising, and surprised many music scholars and critics by proving that “in 
spontaneously composing, [Parker] drew primarily on a repertory of about 100 motives 
of varying lengths, modifying them, and combining them in a great variety of ways.”'* 
For the most part, Parker used motives that were only a few notes long and were there- 
fore amenable to a variety of harmonic contexts. This was partially based on necessity; 
the speed at which Parker often played, sometimes playing as many as twelve notes per 


second, never allowed total spontaneity.'* Of Parker, Owens writes, 


Each piece contains much that is familiar. But no two choruses are alike, even among the 
hundreds of blues choruses that are preserved. The mix of familiar motives is always dif- 
ferent, and some phrases or portions of phrases, are always unfamiliar. Each new chorus 
provided him an opportunity, which he invariably took, to arrange his stock of motives 
in a different order, or to modify a motive by augmenting or diminishing it, by displacing 
it metrically or by adding or subtracting notes. Such was the nature of improvisation to 
Parker, just as it probably has been to every mature improvising artist in any musical tradi- 


tion around the world.!*° 


In the case of Charlie Parker, music scholars have recognized that the saxophonist’s 
insertions of jazz riffs into improvisatory solos relied on the structure of each song for 
their meaning. 

Thomas Owens claimed that Parker drew upon his repertory of a hundred or so 
motives for solos that were based on the harmonic pattern of the song. These were 
“normally organized without reference to the theme of the piece being performed.”!*” 
Owens meant that Parker essentially chose which motives to insert into a particular 
solo based on the song’s underlying harmonic structure. More recent scholarship has 
added new information about Parker’s technique. Henry Martin, for example, has 
argued, “Parker would often absorb the underlying foreground motives and voice- 


leading structures of the themes, then fashion his solos in light of that larger-scale the- 
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matic material.”'** Whatever the methodology, Parker’s methods of improvisation, par- 
ticularly his quotation of precomposed motives, are complex and sophisticated. One 
need only listen to Parker’s various takes of “Red Cross,” recorded by Savoy in 1944, 
to understand this. As Ross Russell explains, “No two [solos by Parker] were alike. 
Charlie often quoted but never repeated himself” His particular mix of syncopa- 
tions, tone quality, and articulations are unique to him alone. 

Basquiat signals his admiration for Parker’s methods by painting the word “CHER- 
OKEE”—Ray Noble’s standard song that served as the foundation for two of Parker's 
best-known songs—in the upper-right corner of Charles the First (1982; see plate 20). 
The word “CHEROKEE” became shorthand for referencing Parker. Basquiat uses this 
reference to one of Parker’s most popular motives as a precomposed figure, just as 
Parker used his citation of the tune. Basquiat also used many of the motifs he appro- 
priated from his extensive library of world history and art books as favorite “licks.” 
Crowns, feathers, coins, feet, skulls, and black-hatted figures appear over and over in 
his compositions. Figures with halos (or crowns of thorns) appear in several compo- 
sitions, including sixteen paintings from 1982 alone. The same birdlike figure—arms 
outstretched, shown in left profile view—that appears drawn in white in the upper- 
left corner of Untitled (Black Tar and Feathers) (plate 38) also appears in at least three 
other canvases painted that same year. The crown in Charles the First is so prevalent 
in his paintings and drawings that it is now used as the logo for the artist's estate. 
Throughout 1983, Basquiat often included drawings of the “head” side of a 1951 coin, 
as in Skin Head Wig, In Italian, Brother’s Sausage, and Frogmen. There is also an altered 
version of this coin in Life Like Son of Barney Hill, where a photocopied head serves as 
a stand-in. The coin appears reversed in Moon View and Two Sided Coin, both from 
1984. 

Like Parker with his repertory of a hundred motives, Basquiat had his collection 
of favorite icons, and his use of the photocopy machine echoes Parker’s use of repro- 
duced musical imagery. As he repositioned these copies in new contexts, Basquiat also 
unfixed the original source material. Basquiat likely admired the ingenuity with which 
Parker rearranged his motives, inserting them unexpectedly into his solos. In many 
cases, these deliberate quotations required advanced musical knowledge on the part 
of the listener/viewer to be recognized. Just as Charlie Parker organized his motives 
according to the thematic or harmonic patterns of the songs, as shown earlier in this 
chapter, the placement of Basquiat’s reproductions is relative to the theme of the over- 
all composition and changes significantly depending on its context. 


But Basquiat pushed his citations and appropriation further than Parker did. He 
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not only cut and mixed the work of other authors, artists, images, and texts but also 
appropriated, cited, and rearranged his own work as well. The faint “pREE” in Charles 
the First (1982; see plate 20), for example, also appears in the upper-left corner of Big 
Shoes (1983; see plate 25). The black frame that surrounds Madonna (1985) bears the 
word “PREE” at the top (see plate 6). All are photocopies of a single drawing. Basquiat 
also used the same photocopied drawing of a man to create several compositions from 
1983. In PPCD (1982-83), Basquiat has colored in the face and hat of the figure and 
labeled him, in the upper left, as Haitian dictator Francois Duvalier (see plate 22). The 
same figure appears—with modified hairstyle and beard—as the head of a coin in the 
rightmost panel of Life Like Son of Barney Hill of 1983. The same head is labeled as “Fig. 
23” in the leftmost panel of Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi Delta, and in the right 
panel of Toussaint L’Overture Versus Savonarola (1983; see plate 21).!°° 

Basquiat’s inclusion of jazz figures in his paintings, therefore, goes beyond jazz as 
African American cultural history: it cuts to the heart of his creative protocols on the 
level of method and structure. Basquiat’s interest in jazz music ties into his interests 
in creolization. This music, like his visual work, was a product of the negotiation of 
African and European sources and influences. Jazz music also provided Basquiat with 
a model for the “politics of style,” which he continued from his start as samo. Most 
important, the structure of jazz improvisation—particularly its reliance on appropria- 
tion—fit in with Basquiat’s own modes of composition. Much as Charlie Parker appro- 
priated musical sources and performed musical figures, Basquiat drew from a repertory 
of visual and cultural histories. 

In 1983, Basquiat was invited to exhibit his painting The Philistines (1982) in a 
group show at the renowned Fondation Beyeler in Basel, Switzerland, titled Expressive 
Painting after Picasso. While in Basel, Basquiat painted over a 1955 exhibition poster 
from the museum, which included Picasso’s classic portrait Téte de femme (1921) on the 
front, crossing out Picasso’s original signature in the upper-left corner (plate 39). He 
signed the poster once in the lower-right corner of the reproduction of Téte de femme 
(where, in fact, we would expect to see Picasso’s signature) and again in the bottom- 
right corner of the poster itself. Basquiat even laid claim to the intellectual and artis- 
tic copyright to sell the appropriated image as his own work, leaving the sticker price 
(“s5.00”) exposed in the upper-right corner.” It seems here that Basquiat is not satis- 
fied to simply be included in a history of artists responding to Picasso; the artist chal- 
lenges such genealogies, inserting himself into the canon. 

Untitled (Picasso Poster) also highlights the complicated relationship between prim- 
itivism and European modernism—another recurrent theme of Basquiat’s work. The 


artist’s strokes in pink acrylic are most emphatic in the upper-right quadrant of Picasso’s 
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composition. Here, Basquiat flattens the curve of the hairline with one long horizontal 
stroke at the top of the image, but follows the contour along the left side of the wom- 
an’s face. The resulting shape, which Basquiat has isolated from the background of the 
image, looks more like a mask than a face and further accentuates Picasso’s well-known 
modernist appropriation of African art. As a person of African descent, Basquiat was 
surely invested in the irony of a modern art history that systematically excludes artists 
of African descent while simultaneously remaining indebted to them. 

As Thomas McEvilley has explained, “By taking on the role of the white borrower, 
Basquiat collapsed the distance between the colonizer and the colonized, embodying 
both at once.”!? In other words, Basquiat inverted the model by including and imi- 
tating the production of white culture as a nonwhite artist. We might interpret this 
inversion in terms of “disidentification” theorized by José Esteban Mufioz—that is, 
Basquiat’s cannibalization of mainstream art practices goes further than simple appro- 
priation. The artist was concerned with deploying these modernist codes and practices 
“as raw material for representing a disempowered politics or positionality that has been 
rendered unthinkable by the dominant culture.”""> This goes a step beyond Bearden’s 
process (with respect to Malraux) of mastery via imitation. In other words, Basquiat 
assumed the position of the mainstream in order to highlight the politics of the mar- 
ginal. In addition, Basquiat confronted the conventions of the (overwhelmingly white) 
art world by self-consciously painting in a style that conformed to primitivist notions: 
the quick brushstrokes, jagged lines, rough textures, and seemingly chaotic composi- 
tions of his canvases speak directly to the stereotype.'” 

The art historian Richard Shiff has argued, “To the extent that pictures commu- 
nicate semiotically and can become objects of interpretation, theories of pictorial rep- 
resentation can be extracted from pictures of pictorial representation. . . . Such pic- 
tures both form statements of theory and exemplify practice.”!” If this is the case, 
then what statement of theory do the appropriations of Jean-Michel Basquiat make? 
The self-conscious copying and repetition in Basquiat’s work require that we redefine 
our own conceptions of originality, spontaneity, and improvisation—the touchstones 
of postwar modernist art criticism. In his 1952 essay “The American Action Painters,” 
critic Harold Rosenberg put forward a romanticized idea of abstract painting that was 
completely spontaneous. According to Rosenberg, after WWII “the painter no longer 
approached his easel with an image in his mind; he went up to it with material in his 
hand to do something to that other piece of material in front of him. The image would 
be the result of this encounter.”!”° Rosenberg describes the act of painting as improvi- 
sational, even intuitive, for the abstract expressionists. He writes, “At a certain moment 


the canvas began to appear to one American painter after another as an arena in which 
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to act—rather than as a space in which to reproduce, re-design, analyze, or ‘express’ an 
object, actual or imagined.”!”” 

Rosenberg claims that the result of a painting is not in the mind of the truly 
improvisational, expressionist painter when he begins. In abstract expressionism, as 
Rosenberg argues, the artists focused on a sense of discovery in the process of paint- 
ing and worked spontaneously to create something that did not exist before. Such a 
process, which Rosenberg posited as intrinsic to modernism, relied on the unthink- 
ing impulses of the artist. Even in the case of artists who used sketches or drawings in 
preparation for larger works—as is the case with Jean-Michel Basquiat—Rosenberg 
contends that the final work maintained a level of detachment from reason or premed- 
itation. He writes, “If a painting is an action a sketch is one action, the painting that 
follows it another.””* The resulting painting he interpreted as a type of prolonged act 
of spontaneity. 

As argued many decades later by Daniel Belgrad, an American studies scholar, the 
conceptions of spontaneity and improvisation reflect both an intellectual and a cul- 
tural discourse.” According to Belgrad, this “culture of spontaneity” (in music, art 
and literature) developed out of a specific opposition to corporate liberal culture of 
the postwar period. The spontaneous aesthetic, such as that espoused by Rosenberg 
in his 1952 essay, was said to offer “unmediated access to unconscious thought pro- 
cesses,” providing “a vantage point from which to question the culture’s authority.” 
In search of this unconscious process many abstract expressionist painters referred 
back to the automatist techniques of surrealism, which similarly rejected the dom- 
inance of reason, logic, and information in the Western world. Defined by André 
Breton in the first “Manifesto of Surrealism” (1924), psychic automatism was “a pure 
state, by which one proposes to express—verbally, by means of the written word, or 
in any other manner—the actual functioning of thought. Dictated by thought, in the 
absence of any control exercised by reason, exempt from any aesthetic or moral con- 
cern.””°' Artists working within Breton’s described parameters approached their media 
either without preconceived images or ideas, or by using only those culled from the far 
reaches of the unconscious (via dream analysis). We can see the effects of these ideas 
on the abstract American painters of the postwar generation and on their critics. Such 
ideas of spontaneity and improvisation remain in many analyses of modernist paint- 
ing today. Following Rosenberg, scholars often conflate the concept of originality with 
that of spontaneity in analyses of modernist practice. But there seems to be a crack in 
this framework when one realizes that improvisation, spontaneity, and originality do 
not necessarily preclude repetition or even conscious choice. Basquiat’s excessive quo- 


tation forces us to reconsider the methods of appropriation, because he extends and 
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redefines Rosenberg’s paradigm of abstract expressionist spontaneity as the marker for 
truly improvisatory painting. 

Basquiat’s work also requires a revision of modernist discourse—specifically of a 
modernist art occupied with the task of representing an original truth or “innocent 
eye.” As explained by Richard Shiff, while modernist practice may appear “engaged 
in a (vain) struggle to re-present an origin, and original truth,” in reality this is a con- 
sequence of the contemporary historian. “The historian,” writes Shiff, “makes a self 
conscious representation of ‘naive’ or ‘original’ vision” even though the maker may 
have never considered his or her work as such.*” The copying of works of art (as in 
Picasso’s appropriation of African art) has never been the sole terrain of postmodern- 
ism, as imitation and influence have in fact been present throughout the history of 
painting in general and in the development of modernist practice specifically. Roger 
Benjamin has cited “historiographical prejudice” as the cause for the general igno- 
rance surrounding the modern copy. He explains, “In the teleological progression 
favoured by modernist histories of art, the work considered to mark a new stage of 
development, by definition the original work, is valued over the work which does not 
venture beyond pre-established formulae. The copy rates still lower on this scale of 
values.”?°? In Benjamin’s estimation, the post-Enlightenment, postindustrial empha- 
sis on the individual creator has compromised a critical evaluation of the role of the 
copy in modern art. The copy was always already an imitation, unable to escape the 
influence of its artist. Every copy thereby challenges the centrality of the “original” 
in discourses of modernism.” 

Basquiat’s focus on Picasso’s appropriation of African art similarly undermines the 
privileged position of the origin in hierarchies of modern art. The question does not 
solely concern Picasso’s imitation of or influence by African art but also concerns the 
relationship between the authorial function and the repetitive function—that is, the 
difference between the mechanical and the expressive. Basquiat’s repeated use of appro- 
priated materials—both in his explicit photocopying of his own work and in his re- 
presentation of reproduced images like Untitled (Picasso Poster)—reveals the artist’s 
engagement in the postmodernist discourse of his era.” But I argue that these same 
appropriative tendencies also reveal the longer history of mimesis’s unstable position. 
I believe that Basquiat’s specific focus on masters like Degas, Manet, Picasso, and 
Leonardo also intentionally critiques modernism. 

In Basquiat’s work, originality is defined by premeditation, imitation, and even the 
repetition of certain compositional elements. Via his imitative appropriations of other 
works of art, he attempted to rewrite the canon of art history, placing his own work in 


dialogue with that of other African American artists attempting the same revisionist 
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history. Despite his anxiety about a lack of training, he placed himself in a history of 
Vi) academic painting, where the techniques of appropriation are tradition. Basquiat drew 
i from multiple sources in an attempt to create an intertextual synthesis—of European 
| and non-European, of past and present. But perhaps most important, Basquiat is an 
artist who took on the techniques of both imitation and copying, negotiating a type 


of originality that is simultaneously found and made. 
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~The Marketing of 
~ An Ameri¢an Artist ~~ 


By Cathleen McGuigan 


PI. 1 Jean-Michel Basquiat on the cover of the New York Times Magazine, February 10, 1985. Photograph 
© Lizzie Himmel. Reproduced with the permission of the New York Times, PARS International Corp. 
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PI. 2 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled, 1987. Graphite and colored pencil on paper, 42% x 29% inches (107 x 
75 cm). Private collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 3 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Jesse, 1983. Acrylic, oil paintstick, graphite, and paper collage on 


canvas mounted on wood supports, 85 x 71 inches (215.9 x 180.3 cm). Private collection. 


© The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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Pl. 4 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Mona Lisa, 1983. Acrylic and pencil on canvas, 6634 x 604s inches (169.5 x 
154.5 cm). Private collection. Photograph: Banque d'lmages, ADAGP/Art Resource, NY. © The Estate 
of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 5 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Leonardo da Vinci’s Greatest Hits, 1982. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and paper 
collage on canvas, four panels, 8315/6 x 72546 inches (213.2 x 183.3cm) overall. Princeton University 
Art Museum. Lent by the Schorr Family Collection. L.1989.12. Photograph by Bruce M. White. © The 
Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 6 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Madonna, 1985. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and photocopy 
collage on wood, 42 x 23 x 3 inches (106.7 x 58.5 x 7cm). Private collection. 
© The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 7 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Hollywood Africans, 1983. Acrylic and oil stick on canvas, 84% 
x 84 inches (213.5 x 213.4 cm). Whitney Museum of American Art, New York; gift of 
Douglas S. Cramer 84.23, Photograph by Sheldan C. Collins. © The Estate of Jean- 
Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 8 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Hollywood Africans in Front of the Chinese Theater with 
Footprints of Movie Stars, 1983. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas mounted on wood 
supports, 35% x 81% inches (90 x 207cm). The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat, New 
York. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 9 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Jersey Joe, 1983. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 47% x 


36 inches (120 x 91.5 cm). Private collection, courtesy of Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, 
Zurich. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 10 Jean-Michel Basquiat and Andy Warhol, Untitled (Arm and Hammer I), 1985. Acrylic, oil paintstick, 
and silk screen on canvas, 167 x 285 cm. Bischofberger Collection, Switzerland. © The Estate of 
Jean-Michel Basquiat. © The Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts, Inc./Artists Rights Society 
(ARS), New York. 


PI. 11 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Obnoxious Liberals, 1982. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and spray paint on canvas, 
68 x 102 inches (172.5 x 259 cm). The Eli and Edythe L. Broad Collection, Los Angeles. © The 
Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 12 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Eye-Africa, 1984. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 66 x 60 inches (167.5 x 
152.5 cm). Private collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 13 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Natives Carrying Some Guns, Bibles, Amorites 
on Safari, 1982. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas mounted on 
wood supports, 72 x 72 inches (183 x 183 cm). Private collection, 
courtesy of Francesco Pellizzi, New York City. © The Estate of Jean- 


Michel Basquiat. 
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Pl. 14 Jean-Michel Basquiat, The Nile, 1983. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas mounted on wood supports, 
three panels, 68 x 141 inches (172.5 x 358 cm) overall. Private collection. Photograph: Banque 
d'lmages, ADAGP/Art Resource, NY. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 15 Jean-Michel Basquiat, 50¢ Piece, from an untitled suite of thirty-two drawings, 1982-83. Acrylic, 
oil paintstick, pastel, crayon, and pencil on paper, 32 sheets, 22% x 30 inches (57 x 76.5 cm) each. 
Daros Collection, Switzerland. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 16 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Grillo, 1984. Acrylic, oil, photocopy collage, oil paintstick, and nails on wood, 


four panels, 96 x 211% x 18 inches (244 x 537 x 45.5 cm) overall. Private collection. © The Estate of 
Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 17 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Exu, 1988. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 79 x 100 inches (199.5 x 254 


cm). Private collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


Pl. 18 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Antar, 1985. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 78% inches x 110% inches 
(200 x 280 cm). Private collection, courtesy of Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, Zurich. © The Estate of 


Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 19 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Después de un Pufio, 1987. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and photocopy collage on 
canvas, 85 x 61 inches (215.5 x 153.5 cm). Private collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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Pl. 20 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Charles the First, 1982. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, three panels, 
78 x 62 inches (198 x 158 cm) overall. The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat, New York. © The 
Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 21 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Toussaint L'Overture Versus Savonarola, 1983. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and 
photocopy collage on canvas, seven panels, 48 x 230 inches (122 x 584 cm overall). Private 


collection, courtesy of Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, Zurich. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 23 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Man from Naples, 1982. Acrylic and collage on wood, 48% x 97 inches (123 x 
246 cm). Guggenheim Museum, Bilbao. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 22 Jean-Michel Basquiat, PPCD, from an untitled suite of thirty-two drawings, 1982-83. Acrylic, oil 
paintstick, pastel, crayon, and pencil on paper, 32 sheets, 22% x 30 inches (57 x 76.5 cm) each. 
Daros Collection, Switzerland. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


Pl. 24 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Anti-Product 4, 1980. Xerographic print of a postcard collage and acrylic, 


mounted on paper, 14 x 10.8cm. Collection of Lio Malca, New York. © The Estate of Jean-Michel 
Basquiat. 


Pl. 25 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Big Shoes, 1983. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and paper collage on canvas, 84 x 84 
inches (213.5 x 213.5 cm). Private collection, courtesy of Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, Zurich. © The 
Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 26 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled (Maid from Olympia), 
1982. Acrylic, graphite, oil paintstick, and paper collage 


on canvas mounted on tied wood supports, 48% x 30 
inches (122.6 x 76.2 cm). Private collection. © The 
Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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Pl. 27 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Three Quarters of Olympia Minus the 
Servant, 1982. Acrylic, graphite, oil paintstick, and paper 
collage on canvas on tied wood supports, 48 x 44% inches 
(121.9 x 112.4 cm). The Estate of Jean-Michel! Basquiat, New 
York. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 28 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Jawbone of an Ass, 1982. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and paper collage 
on canvas mounted on tied wood supports, 60 x 84 inches (152.4 x 213.4 cm). The Estate 
of Jean-Michel Basquiat, New York. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 29 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled, 1983. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas mounted on wood 
supports, three panels, 96 x 72 inches (243.8 x 182.9 cm) overall. Private collection. Photograph: 
Banque d’lmages, ADAGP/Art Resource, NY. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 30 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Pegasus, 1987. Acrylic, graphite, and colored pencil on paper mounted on 
canvas, 88 x 90 inches (223.5 x 228.5 cm). Collection of John McEnroe, courtesy of Tony Shafrazi 
Gallery, New York. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 31 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Gold Griot, 1984. Oil and oil paintstick on wood, 
117 x 73 inches (297 x 185.5 cm). The Broad Art Foundation, Santa 
Monica. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 32 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Piscine Versus the Best Hotels, 1982, detail. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and 


photocopy collage on canvas mounted on wood supports, four panels, 621/4 x 8234 inches (158 
x 210 cm), The Schorr Family Collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 33 Jean-Michel Basquiat, La Colomba, 1983. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and photocopy collage on 


canvas mounted on wood supports, two panels, 72 x 144 inches (183 x 366 cm) overall 
Private collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


Pl. 34 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Horn Players, 1983. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, three panels, 
96 x 75 inches (244 x 190.5 cm) overall. The Broad Art Foundation, Santa Monica. © The 


Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 35 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Max Roach, 1984. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas, 
60 x 60 inches (152.5 x 152.5 cm). Private collection. © The Estate of Jean- 
Michel Basquiat. 
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— PI. 36 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled (Rinso), 1982. Acrylic and oil paintstick on canvas 
mounted on wood supports, 72 x 72 inches (183 x 183 cm). The Estate of Jean- 
Michel Basquiat, New York. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 37 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Notary, 1983. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and paper collage on canvas mounted on 
wood supports, three panels, 71 x 158 inches (180.3 x 401.3 cm) overall. Princeton University Art 
Museum. Lent by the Schorr Family Collection. L.1989.1.3 ac. Photograph by Bruce M. White. © The 
Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 


PI. 38 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled (Black Tar and Feathers), 1982. 
Acrylic, oil paintstick, spray paint, tar, and feathers on wood, two 
panels, 180% x 192 inches (275.5 x 233.5 cm) overall. Private 
collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 39 Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled (Picasso Poster), 1983. Acrylic on exhibition poster, 28 x 19% inches 
(71.1 x 48.9 cm). Mugrabi Collection. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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PI. 40 Jean-Michel Basquiat, LVAPRK, 1982. Acrylic, oil paintstick, and marker on 
found paper on canvas mounted on tied wood supports, 72% x 6656 inches 
(186.7 x 183.5 cm). Whitney Museum of American Art, New York; gift of June 
and Paul Schorr in honor of the Sixtieth Anniversary of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art 91.83. Digital image © Whitney Museum of American Art, 
NY. © The Estate of Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
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| had just been at a rap jam up in the Bronx which was a DJ battle between Grandmaster 
Flash and Grandwizard Theodore, who were two inventors of turntable technology. They 
were both going back and forth at each other. They would each get ten minutes and play a 
few records and cut them, slice them, dice them, remix them. It was William S. Burroughs's 
cut-up theory, it was collage painting, it was cubism, it was all going on. 


FAB 5 FREDDY 


THREE BLACK-AND-WHITE PHOTOGRAPHS, taken in a fifteen-minute session in 
Paris in 1988, give us a rare view of Jean-Michel Basquiat just a few months before his 
death.! In the first image of the series (figure 16), Basquiat bows his head solemnly, 
leaving the bottom three-quarters of his face in shadow. He covers his face with both 
hands, his fingers digging into his forehead and displacing the mound of flesh just 
above the browridge. Basquiat’s uncovered eye looks out at us but remains obscured in 
shadow. In the absence of a clear view of the artist’s face, the small icon of a man that 
dangles from Basquiat’s necklace and falls in the center of the composition commands 
our attention. Made of what appears to be hammered metal, the pendant shows a man 
in three-quarter profile. A boxing glove appears at the figure’s right cheek. Perhaps the 
turned position of his head is a result of this glove’s impact? No forearm emerges from 
the glove, which makes it nearly impossible to determine who the aggressor might be.’ 
But the despondent expression of this figure’s face remains clear enough; as Basquiat’s 
surrogate it projects its melancholy onto the artist. 

Ina subsequent frame (figure 17), Basquiat’s left hand covers the corresponding side 
of his face in opposition to the figure on his necklace. Basquiat’s palm hovers above 
his left cheek, and his four fingers lightly touch his face, arching upward and curving 
to the right to create a cascade from the top of the hairline down to the bridge of the 
nose. He looks seductively toward the camera with his uncovered eye. The third extant 


photograph from this portrait session is the only one in which Basquiat does not cover 
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Fig. 16 (left), Fig. 17 (right), Fig. 18 (opposite) Portraits of Jean-Michel Basquiat in Paris, 1988. 
Photographs © Jéré6me Schlomoff, Paris. 


any part of his face or head but gazes directly, if not menacingly, at his viewer (figure 
18). Here, the striking metallic icon that fell in the center of the other two images has 
been covered, and Basquiat takes on its three-quarter-profile pose. In its place, at the 
center of the composition, the artist clutches a copy of Jack Kerouac’s The Subterraneans 
to his chest. 

According to the photographer, Jér6me Schlomoff, Basquiat insisted on being pho- 
tographed with Kerouac’s novel, the famed Beat writer’s third major work. Schlomoff, 
who typically forbade the inclusion of additional personal objects in his portraits, 
originally denied Basquiat’s request to be photographed with Kerouac’s book. But 
after Basquiat’s repeated assertions that this book was not an extraneous object, the 
photographer relented. As Schlomoff recounted more than twenty years after this 
session, Basquiat explained that “this book was everything to him, at this difficult 


stage of his life.” The photographer recalled Basquiat’s conflicts with art dealers and 
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misunderstandings with his close friends. “He [Basquiat] told me,” Schlomoff contin- 
ued, “that this book was his Bible, that he carried it with him everywhere (I believe 
it, given its worn-out look), it was very important to him.” When Schlomoff brought 
the prints to Basquiat at the gallery shortly after, the artist immediately liked them. 
Basquiat chose this third image, with The Subterraneans, to replace an image previ- 
ously selected for his Vrej Baghoomian Gallery exhibition invitation and poster.‘ In the 
intervening years, several retrospective catalogs reproduced this image alongside the 
more familiar images of the artist with his 1970s noise band or with his much-publi- 
cized girlfriend Madonna. But why, in the superficial 1980s art world, with its empha- 
sis on wealth and celebrity, did Basquiat present himself as a quasi bohemian clutch- 
ing a tattered and obviously well-read copy of Kerouac’s novel? The answer requires us 
to explore his relationship not only to Beat writers, whom he often publicly cited as 
important to him, but also, more broadly, to language itself. 

Throughout the 1980s, artists publicly reveled in their self-consciousness.’ In the 
1988 portrait of Jeff Koons (figure 19) that appeared in a gallery advertisement less than 
a year after Basquiat’s Baghoomian exhibition, the young artist appears with a serene 
expression, unblemished skin, and flawlessly coiffed hair, all of which project an unre- 
alistic level of perfection. The superficiality of Koons’s portrait is further highlighted 
by the message behind him on the chalkboard: “Banality as Saviour.” This maxim falls 
in line with the overall objective of Koons to assert himself and his artistic production 
as a commodity among other commodities. The artist’s work focuses his viewers on 
external or extrinsic factors often linked to desirability or profitability. This moves one 
step beyond Warhol, in that Koons’s objective was not as much a critique of a media- 
saturated culture as it was an ambivalent maintenance of its supremacy. 

Koons appropriated kitsch objects with popular appeal—vacuum cleaners, bas- 
ketballs—and inserted them into to the arena of high art. He seemingly followed 
Baudrillard’s theory of the simulacra—that is, the idea that images have saturated our 
reality to such an extent that there is no longer a clear distinction between an original 
(or reality) and its representation—in his use of found objects or industrial techniques 
of fabrication.° Koons specifically went so far as to commission oil paintings that cop- 
ied his own banal photography for the sole reason that paintings typically commanded 
higher prices at auction. Such paintings were completed by machines, making them 
both technologically and conceptually part of a lineage that goes beyond Warhol and 
his factory of the 1960s and even Duchamp’s readymades of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. According to critics such as Hal Foster, Koons and his peers had none of the 
critical modernist position of these earlier artistic movements. The perceived differ- 


ence lay in the inability of these artists to maintain a critical distance from mass cul- 
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Fig. 19 Jeff Koons, Art Ad Portfolio, 1988-89. Lithographic print on paper from a portfolio of four color 
lithographs, 45 x 37% inches (114.3 x 94.6 cm). © Jeff Koons. 


ture; instead, they indulged in it, making their work more akin to commodity fetish- 
ism.” In 1988, Koons’s gallery advertisements (the press for his exhibition Banality 
included an image of the artist alongside women in bathing suits) did not include any 
images of actual art works. Instead, these were advertisements focused on the artist. 
With his persona, Koons went even further, attempting to market himself as a type 
of commodity: the celebrity art star. After his marriage to readymade celebrity Ilona 
Staller, a former actress in pornographic films, in 1991, Koons further transformed into 
a Hollywood-worthy persona. This reportedly included acting lessons, a professional 
accessorizer, and a workout regimen designed by Arnold Schwarzenegger.* In a 2003 


interview, Koons connected his explicit focus on celebrity art culture to this image- 
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obsessed era. “At the time,” he explained, “it felt like our culture was so Hollywood- 
based that you weren't participating in it unless you were involved with film.” 

In contrast to the airbrushed, artificial persona presented by a contemporary such as 
Jeff Koons, Basquiat emphasized his subjectivity through both his expressionist style of 
painting and the introspective persona he developed.'® He appears in the 1988 portrait 
as the gritty, unkempt artist. Yet Basquiat himself seemed to subscribe to these more 
artificial modes of self-presentation in an earlier portrait from 1985. Taken less than 
three years before the Paris series, Basquiat’s image for the cover of the New York Times 
Magazine (see plate 1) presents a confident artist gracefully holding his paintbrush and 
dressed debonairly in an Armani suit. In a second portrait from the same year, taken 
for the advertisement of his collaborative exhibition with Warhol at the Tony Shafrazi 
Gallery in New York, Basquiat mugs for the camera in his name-brand boxing gear 
(1985; see figure 4). In the series of portraits from Paris, however, Basquiat appears less 
comfortable among the markers of wealth and celebrity. In contrast to his sophisticated 
wardrobe of black turtleneck and tweed blazer with jeweled buttons at the cuffs, his 
hair appears matted and disheveled; we can see clearly the blemishes, scars, and pig- 
mentations that mar his face and hands. The tight frames of all the images focus exclu- 
sively on the face and upper torso of the artist, creating a much more intimate view of 
a man who otherwise seemed distant. Standing before the camera clutching Kerouac’s 
novel, Basquiat shows himself as both the subjective artist and the distanced intellec- 
tual. Despite the gestural marks that dominate many of the artist’s paintings and draw- 
ings and have caused Basquiat’s critical alignment with neo-expressionism, the pres- 
ence of Kerouac’s novel in this late portrait encourages a consideration of the presence 
of language and text within these frames and an exploration of the arbitrary boundar- 
ies erected between language and image, as well as the resulting tension between neo- 
expressionism and conceptualism in the 1980s. 

One of the most recognizable characteristics of most of Basquiat’s paintings is the 
overwhelming abundance of written words on the canvas. Robert Farris Thompson 
describes it this way: “It’s as if he were dripping letters.”'' Basquiat’s works combine 
gestural painting (a perceived “expressionist” element) with references to text and lan- 
guage (an interest of conceptual artists in this period). One critic in 1984 read the works 
as representative “of conflict between personal instinctual drives and the collective 
dictates of a world of ‘word processing.’”'? We can detect that conflict in works like 
1987's Pegasus, where the artist has covered the large composition with small markings 
made with pencil (see plate 30). From a distance, the overwhelming size of the paper- 
covered canvas amplifies the minute quality of the symbols and letters on its surface. 


Moving closer to the composition, one cannot help but scan the canvas, beginning 
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to read the delicate lines of the text: “EROICA,” “SALT,” “STEEL,” “ASPHALT,” “SYRUP,” 


» « » « » » 


“MIGHT,” “MONEY,” “MUSCLES,” “IRON,” “INSIGNIA,” “VENUS,” “SUPER” “EIGHT,” “BELL,” 


» » » « 2 


“BUZZER,” “AUDIO,” “VAPOR,” “IL PUBLICO BRUTO,” “NAVEL,” “URINE,” “BALTIC AVE. 


» « » « » « 


OBSERVATORY,” “NUCLEAR REACTOR, “KEY,” “LAMP,” “DIODE,” “PUNCH,” “BROKEN 
WING,” “pEGaAsus.” But within the careful lines that dominate the composition, we see 
moments of rupture. Scribbles and marks that strike through some text appear as aber- 
rations. In a strictly visual sense, these thick lines obscure the text. The rupture here 
also happens on the linguistic level, as the viewer strains to see the words that have 
been marked out. But what seems most prominent in the composition is a large swath 
of black acrylic at its top. This black section of the canvas bears a distinctly gestural, 
expressive quality; we can discern the isolated moves of the paintbrush that carried this 
black acrylic paint over the text-covered surface. 

In Basquiat’s contemporary moment, critics were split on identifying the work as 
either neo-expressionist or graffiti-influenced (but never conceptualist). Descriptions of 
his working process as frenetic underscored the connection of this artist to a dynamic 
brand of postwar American art. One reviewer of the artist’s May 1984 show with 
Mary Boone tended to focus attention specifically on the application of paint, writ- 
ing, “The young artist uses color well, applying it flatly, as in a composition [Eye Africa 
of 1983]... . Elsewhere, the paint is used more expressionistically in bright impastoed 
blocks.” A different critic described the paintings in a show later that same year at 
Mary Boone as “offhand, disorderly and random, mixing rough and smooth, drawn 
and barely drawn, to create an impression of facility and ease.” Basquiat, he writes, 
“clearly tries not to try, going slack instead of slick.” Other critics focused on the graf- 
fiti-origins of the artist. For art writer Lisbet Nilson, for example, Basquiat (along with 
Keith Haring and Kenny Scharf) was in a category of artists “influenced in varying 
degrees by graffiti, popular music, and street culture.” The artist, according to Nilson, 
was producing something outside the “ambitious” figurative, expressionist paintings of 
Schnabel and Salle, or the artists like Cindy Sherman and Robert Longo, whose work 
was “cool and critical, based on . . . photographs, found images, or words.”!” The irony 
of a comment like Nilson’s is palpable; in paintings like Pegasus we see that Basquiat 
is both expressive and critical. 

The work of Basquiat complicates the boundary between text and image. In the 
words of Henry Geldzahler, “Jean-Michel Basquiat the artist and Jean-Michel Basquiat 
the poet are one and in perfect harmony.”"’ As discussed in the introduction to this 
book, Basquiat first became known as the street writer SAMO, covering the walls of 
downtown Manhattan with his poems throughout 1978 and 1979. In late 1980 and 


early 1981—the earliest moments of his career as a painter—Basquiat compiled notes, 
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lists, and drawings in a collection of four composition notebooks. Compiled and pub- 
lished in 1993 by collector Larry Warsh, the notebooks show the sketches for compo- 
sitions (the three heads labeled as “FAMOUS NEGRO ATHLETES”), phone numbers of 
friends (“DIEGO 4313685”), appointments (“MONDAY MAY 8TH 2PM”), lists of needed sup- 


plies (“DURACELL AA, PENS, PADS, TAPES”) and drafts of stories and poems: 


A YELLOW FLASH A2STORY HOUSE 
BLOWN TO PIECES/ WE TOOK PICTURES 
RAPIDLY/IT’S TIME TO GET OUT OF 


HERE.” 


Establishing a complete chronology (i.e., whether something appeared first in a note- 
book, a drawing, or a painting) for Basquiat’s use of text remains difficult. There is no 
public archive of the artist’s records, and the same words and images often appear in 
works variously classified as notebooks, sketchbooks, drawings, silk screens, and paint- 
ings.'* But Basquiat continued to write texts in notebooks and sketchbooks and on 
paper throughout his career.” 

Basquiat often layered language interchangeably with images in his paintings as 
well. In Hollywood Africans in Front of the Chinese Theater with Footprints of Movie Stars 
(1983), for example, Basquiat substituted language for image in the rightmost figure of 
the composition (see plate 8). Instead of drawing the teeth that we might expect to fill 
the interior cavity of this figure’s mouth, the artist simply outlined the word “TEETH” 
in a rectangular box that sits in the space where we might expect to see them. Similarly, 
in the left panel of the canvas Untitled from 1983 (see plate 29) the artist wrote the word 
“FEET in red oil paintstick in the blank space where we would expect to see the feet of 
the figure that appears above. As discussed in the first chapter of this book, Basquiat 
deploys linguistic collage in his painting The Nile as a way to explore the conceptual 
connections between the Memphis of ancient Egypt and Memphis, Tennessee (see 
plate 14). The use of this city highlights the continuity between Africa and the New 
World, transgressing hierarchies of history and challenging the stability of the relation- 
ship between signifier and signified. 

One of Basquiat’s most comprehensive inventories of words comes from Herman 
Melville’s 1851 novel Moby-Dick, which sat on Basquiat’s bookshelf among an eclectic 
collection of literature: Homer’s The Odyssey, Louis-Ferdinand Céline’s Journey to the 
End of the Night (1932), William Burroughs’s The Ticket That Exploded (1962), Daniel 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719), Three Plays of Euripides, Kerouac’s The Subterraneans 
(1958), Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 4sr (1953), an encyclopedia, and a textbook on the 
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Golden Age.” Basquiat’s Me/ville—a text drawing from 1988—reproduces Moby-Dick’s 
135 chapter titles in black text on sheets of white paper.”’ The work stretches across 
nine sheets of paper, the last three of which contain key words from the text (e.g., 
“CETUS,” “WHALE,” “BALLENA,” “ETYMOLOGY”) along with the famous first statement of 
Melville’s novel, “CALL ME ISHMAEL.” During the same period, Basquiat copied several 
entries from Moby-Dick into his notebooks as well. But what do we make of the artist’s 
obsession with Melville? Richard Marshall, one of the few historians to address this 
particular text in Basquiat’s oeuvre, has written, “It is not clear if Melville’s epic held a 
special appeal for Basquiat, if he identified with any of the characters, if the story hada 
metaphorical significance, if he had read the book, or if he was merely attracted to the 
detailed, descriptive chapter titles with corresponding page numbers.”” I suggest that 
Basquiat’s attraction to Moby-Dick was in fact its manipulation (or perhaps abandon- 
ment) of traditional narrative structure. For most of the novel the subject is absent.” 
Given the artist’s obsession with text and language, literary theory provides a point 
of entry into the analysis of Basquiat’s paintings and drawings. In their groundbreak- 
ing book A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia, Gilles Deleuze and Felix 
Guattari put forward one method of literary analysis that proves useful in looking at 
both Melville’s text and Basquiat’s engagement with it. They write, “We will never ask 
what a book means, as signified or signifier; we will not look for anything to under- 
stand in it. We will ask what it functions with, in connection with what other things it 
does or does not transmit intensities, in which other multiplicities its own are inserted 
and metamorphosed, and with what bodies without organs it makes its own con- 
verge.” For Deleuze and Guattari, the search for an origin, or a linear relationship 
between signifier and signified, is not the focus; hierarchical and linear thinking is dis- 
couraged. They put forward the model of the rhizome as one by which to understand 
a noncentered structure that is not composed of units structured within rules (ie., 
structuralism). Moby-Dick is the example of a rhizomatic novel in that there is no real 
beginning to the novel; the text begins outside of Ishmael’s narrative in the etymol- 
ogy and extracts. Also, the narrative continues after the novel’s climax, as Ishmael dis- 
cusses events that take place outside the contained narrative. We can similarly locate a 
displacement of linear narrative, origins, and hierarchical structures found in the rhi- 
zome of Moby-Dick in the work of Basquiat. The artist draws our attention in Melville 
to the tension between the disjunctive narrative and the linearity proposed in its table 
of contents, and, with the phrase “erymo.oey,” to the etymology of language itself. 
Again we find traces of Henry Louis Gates Jr.’s “signifying monkey”—that is, “he who 
dwells at the margins of discourse, ever punning, ever troping, ever embodying the 


ambiguities of language.”” 
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Within the literature on Jean-Michel Basquiat there has been a struggle to articulate 
the ambiguous presence of text in Basquiat’s oeuvre. This is in part due to Basquiat’s 
complication of a simplistic divide between conceptualism and expressionism—a 
polarity that defined art criticism at this historical moment.” As described by art his- 
torian Isabelle Graw, this was a moment where critics on either side of the debate “dis- 
played a tendency to make totalizing claims.” “Entire decades,” writes Graw, “were 
stripped of any ambivalence and rendered as devoted to ‘one’ artistic style, whose 
predominance one was now determined to break.””” In the spring of 1981, in a spe- 
cial issue of October titled “Art World Follies,” Douglas Crimp declared “the end of 
painting,” choosing to instead champion in his essay conceptual art practices that 
were critical of rather than complicit with the art market.”* In the pages of October 
and elsewhere, Crimp, along with his peers Hal Foster, Craig Owens, and Benjamin 
Buchloh, debated the legitimacy of neo-expressionist painting, claiming that its per- 
ceived focus on the beauty and rarity of the painted object played into bourgeois inter- 
ests. Conceptual art was positioned as more cerebral, in part because of its explicit 
engagement with language and its seeming refusal of the art object, while neo-expres- 
sionism was understood above all as a drive toward less relevant concerns, like aesthet- 
ics and subjectivity.” Such binaries were underscored by the criticism of Barbara Rose, 
who also curated the first major painting exhibition of the decade, American Painting: 
The Eighties, at New York University’s Grey Art Gallery.*° In her catalog to the exhibi- 
tion, which opened in the fall of 1979 and featured works by forty artists, Rose claimed 
painting as “transcendental,” “the product exclusively of the individual imagination 
rather than a mirror of the ephemeral external world of objective reality." None of 
Rose’s chosen examples included text. 

For all of the inclusions of text within Basquiat’s paintings and drawings, concerns 
with language were no longer considered the domain of painting in the 1980s. The 
rhetoric of painting at this moment centered instead on illusionism, transcendence, 
and catharsis. Critics like Donald Kuspit, Hilton Kramer, and Suzi Gablik argued 
that expressionism offered an opportunity to reunify the fractured modern self, restor- 
ing faith to art via its emphasis on spontaneity and subjectivity, while conceptual- 
ism remained a demonstration of intellectual cynicism over creative authenticity.” In 
1981, for example, Hilton Kramer wrote in the New York Times: “Against the ‘closed’ 
styles so long in fashion, the Neo-Expressionists offer us painting that is nothing if not 
‘open’—painting that releases the medium from the restraints of high-minded theory 
in order to allow fantasy and emotion to play a more forthright role in determining 
the boundaries of pictorial discourse.”*? For Kramer and his peers, expressionism was 


“against” the theory-driven practices of the conceptualists, relying, as Kramer put it, 
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“more on instinct and imagination than on careful design and the powers of ratioci- 
nation.”*4 Regardless of their position on the validity of expressionism, the polarity 
between these groups of critics in the 1980s remains astounding. Expressionism is con- 
tinuously interpreted as invested in originality, beauty, and sincerity, while concep- 
tualism is said to center on intellectualism, theory, and politics. Isabelle Graw warns 
us that an unfortunate but common consequence of this binary is that we ignore 
“that some conceptual artists were advocates of pictorial practice, and that some alleg- 
edly ‘neo-expressive’ painters used conceptual and institution-critical approaches.”” 
In this context of totalizing claims, what are we to make of an artist like Jean-Michel 
Basquiat, who explicitly addresses both sides of the debate, whose work is evidence of 
both an expressive and a conceptualist practice? 

Basquiat’s fascination with language relates directly to the legacy of conceptual 
art that preceded him. The conceptualists moved to text as a way to restrict both the 
impulse to manufacture art objects and their eventual sale as commodities in the art 
market. This emphasis on language was also inspired by the intellectual undercurrents 
of poststructuralism and its emphasis on the power of language to order experience. 
The metaphor of language as ideology may have appealed to Basquiat, who (as I have 
shown in the first two chapters) appropriated directly from books in his own library 
many of the words and phrases that cover these compositions. These texts provided 
him with iconographic source material, but also with a mediated experience of the 
world—of art, culture, and history.*° In many cases, these letters and words are also 
formal elements, and it becomes difficult to discern the linguistic from the imagistic 
functions. Basquiat’s words move between literal and figurative significance. His repet- 
itive writing of certain names and words, with alternating letters crossed out, explores 
language as form, detached from meaning. Again, this impulse connects Basquiat’s 
practices as a writer and as a visual artist. 

In one of Basquiat’s notebooks, a large blue, calligraphic A marks a single page, 
flanked by a vertical brushstroke in black on the left and two perpendicularly intersect- 
ing black marks on the right. Among the pages of lists and phrases, this glyph stands 
in isolation; in its calligraphic excess, this A pushes past its function as a letter and 
becomes an image instead. The same happens a few pages later, where Basquiat has 
drawn a small head with a crown and painted over it roughly in gold. We can see that 
the peaks of the characteristic three-pointed structure of this crown, however, trace the 
letter W. Just a few pages from the back of this same notebook, Basquiat also drew a 
tepee structure with O-rings of smoke floating out toward the right edge of the page.” 
In these notebooks, Basquiat transforms letters into drawings and calls attention to the 


connections between image and language. 
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As discussed in the first chapter, Basquiat’s mobilization of material and ideas from 
both European and non-Western sources already complicates the binaries of black/ 
white or primitive/modern in the dominant discourses of art history. Likewise, his vari- 
ous acts of appropriation, discussed in the second chapter, unify the perceived polarity 
between theory-driven and instinct-driven art practices. Basquiat’s oeuvre of images 
combined with text (and in some cases drawings that consist entirely of text), as noted, 
complicates the binary of expressionism/conceptualism. Like the theories of diaspora 
or appropriation explored in the previous chapters, theories of language in turn pro- 
vide methodologies for the interpretation of these disjunctive works, which challenge 
the ideas of singular narratives, unified aesthetics, or binaries of iconography. The Beat 
writers in particular, whom Basquiat points to directly in his 1988 portrait, provided 
the artist with models of ideology, spontaneous prose, and collage that allowed him to 
challenge the epistemological, visual, and semiotic norms of this era. The Beat writ- 
ers provided a model of literary innovation and textual experimentation that was also 
believed to be authentically expressive. In other words, it was through an interest in 
Beat literature that Basquiat found resolution for the tension between his conceptual 
and expressionist tendencies. 

In a 1986 interview, Basquiat declared William S. Burroughs to be his favorite living 
author.** The artist’s admiration might have been in part inspired by Burroughs’s expe- 
riences with heroin addiction. Basquiat mentions opiates often in his notebooks and 
text drawings. One work, Untitled (History of Jazz) from 1983, reproduces the names 
of jazz musicians, instruments, and genres alongside the words “opraTEs” and “aLco- 
HoL’—highlighted by the rectangular boxes that the artist has drawn around these 
(and only these) individual words.* A page from his sketchbook dated circa 1987-88 


tells a morbid story: 


JUNK BECOMES CHICKENSHIT 
DUEL WITH DEATH 
STILL ALIVE AFTER 


YOU PULL THE TRIGGER.“° 


Aside from their struggles and obsessions with opiates, both Burroughs and Basquiat 
also came to their art with little formal training. Describing his introduction to writ- 
ing, Burroughs explained, “I started to write in about 1950; I was thirty-five at the time; 
there didn’t seem to be any strong motivation. I simply was endeavoring to put down 
in a more or less straightforward journalistic style something about my experiences 


with addiction and addicts.” 
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Fig. 20 William Burroughs and Jean-Michel Basquiat in New York City around Christmas of 1986. 
Photograph © Victor Bockris/Licensed by Corbis. 


According to one biographer, Basquiat carried around Burroughs’s first novel, 
Junk, which focused on subculture, addiction, and the addict-artist.” Junk must have 
appealed to Basquiat on many levels, particularly in its voyeuristic descriptions of 
heroin use and addition. Basquiat may have seen parts of himself in the character of 
Nick, a painter that Burroughs, as the character William Lee, meets in New York. 
Lee described Nick as “a Village character,” a man who “was always half sick, his large 
plaintive brown eyes watering slightly and his thin nose running.” Like Basquiat in 
early accounts of his life in New York, Nick lived in the Village, frequently staying on 
the couches of friends and relying on others for food and money. Nick also painted; 
Burroughs describes the results as “concentrated, compressed, misshapen by a tremen- 
dous pressure. Burroughs was in fact an influential figure for the punk and East 
Village scenes of the 1970s and 1980s. Basquiat visited Burroughs’s Bowery loft (known 
as the “Bunker” owing to its lack of windows) several times in 1986. A photograph 
from 1986 shows the young Basquiat with Burroughs at a party organized by Victor 
Bockris and attended by several other East Village artists, writers, and musicians (fg- 
ure 20). During the party Burroughs and Allen Ginsberg, also in attendance, made 


sketches in Basquiat’s notebook. Burroughs later visited Basquiat’s loft-studio on Great 
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Jones Street, and the two eventually traded works.“* Beyond any biographical paral- 
lels or personal relationships Basquiat might have had with the Beats, however, these 
authors, like the bebop musicians that similarly occupied him throughout his career, 
provided structural models of ideology, composition, and process that Basquiat appro- 
priated into his practice.” 

The philosophy and methods of the Beats clearly resonate with Basquiat’s challenges 
to the hierarchies of modernism, with his continuing revisions to his own biography, 
and with the fragmentation of identity. Holding Kerouac’s The Subterraneans, Jean- 
Michel Basquiat rehearsed the statements against the emptiness of contemporary life 
he made as samo ten years earlier—an emptiness that Koons seemed to celebrate. By 
aligning himself squarely with Beat literature, Basquiat identified with their criticism 
against the “banality” and the excesses of society. Indeed, Basquiat’s early writings fre- 
quently criticized the capitalistic excess of his own time. Along with his collaborator 
Al Diaz, he positioned samo “as an alternative 2 ‘playing art’ with the ‘radical chic’ 
sect on Daddys funds.” This hypercritical poetry often included references to the new 
materialism, which was exemplified by the commercialization and commodification 


of everything from hamburgers to holidays. One such passage reads: 


MICROWAVE & VIDEO X-SISTANCE 


“BIG MAC” CERTIFICATE” 


FOR x-mas‘8 


Basquiat’s concerns with capitalism and the commodification of art continued in his 
later work as well. For one, the artist’s methods of appropriation, which relied exten- 
sively on technologies of photographic reproduction, also more implicitly addressed 
the overwhelming commodity fetishism of the 1980s art market. In the works them- 
selves, too, Basquiat revealed an obsession with commerce. As noted in the first chap- 
ter, Richard Marshall, the curator of Basquiat’s 1992 retrospective at the Whitney 
Museum, observed the artist’s linguistic expression of an interest in commerce, not- 
ing “frequent references to petroleum and its by-products (TAR, OIL, PETROL, GAS- 
OLINE) and to ‘peso neto’ (meaning ‘net weight’). Basquiat’s 1982 canvas Natives 
Carrying Some Guns, Bibles, Amorites on Safari (see plate 13) deals explicitly with the 
commercial exploitation of native populations. On the surface, the artist has written 
the phrase “oop MONEY IN SavaGES,” along with the words “PoacuERs,” “rusks,” and 
“skins” —references to the illegal thefts of plants and animals—transforming s’s into 
dollar signs. In 1983, Basquiat transformed Leonardo’s Mona Lisa (see plate 4) into a 


form of currency through his inclusion of the words “FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE” across 
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the top of the canvas, the outlines of the number one flanking the head of the sitter 
on either side, and the phrase “rHIs NOTE IS LEGAL TENDER FOR ALL DEBTS PUBLIC + 
PRIVATE” —which he placed under “copyright”—in the upper-left corner.” The artist 
even included his version of the seal and number of the federal issuing district (i.e., 
“B” and “2” for New York City) and the alphanumeric serial number (B688490934). 
Undiscovered Genius of 1982-83 bears a drawing of an eye within a pyramid—such as 
the one that appears on the back of a U.S. treasury bill—in the lower-left corner. We 
see the phrase “FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE” in the upper-left corner of Liberty (1982-83), 
as well as a sketch of a coin in black and gray above the note “ROOSEVELT FIVE CENT 
PIECE.” 

On the surfaces of several canvases, Basquiat wrote values in monetary units. For 
example, in the upper-left corner of Charles the First (1982) we see “HALOES FIFTY NINE 
cENT.” The phrase “ive CENTS” (with some letters crossed out) appears in brown oil 
paintstick in the upper left of Television and Cruelty to Animals (1983). Basquiat’s ref- 


» 


erences to money, value, and commodities also include the words “ONE CENT,” “DOL- 


» « » « » «, » « 


LAR BILL,” “ANDREW JACKSON,” “LOANS,” “DEBT,” “TAX FREE,” “YEN,” “NOTARY,” “REG- 


» « » 


ISTERED TRADEMARK, “COPYRIGHT,” “ESTIMATED VALUE, “DRY GOODS,” “TOBACCO,” 


» « » 6 


“sat,” “ZUCHER,” “ALCOHOL,” “COTTON.” Throughout his oeuvre we find images of 
coins. Drawings of coins—both dated to 1951—appear on Jn Italian (1983) and Skin 
Head Wig (1982-83); a coin dated to 1949 appears in the upper right of Mr. Kipper from 
1983; and another large coin floats in the center of Basquiat’s 1984 composition Moon 
View.>! References to parts of coins and currency also appear. For his later collaborative 
work with Andy Warhol, Basquiat transformed an Arm & Hammer logo into a coin 
with Charlie Parker on its face (see plate 10). Such references to capitalism seem to align 
the artist with the critics of the 1980s who opposed expressionism on the grounds that 
it lacked political engagement and was complicit with bourgeois commodity culture. 
Basquiat and the Beats also intersect over jazz and, more specifically, bebop, which 
figured prominently in the work of both. As the unofficial spokesman for the Beat 
generation, Kerouac addressed the music, and its role for the Beat writers, in several 
essays, including “Aftermath: The Philosophy of the Beat Generation,” which he pub- 
lished in Esquire in March 1958.” He positioned bop music as part of a larger cul- 
tural search for freedom and spiritual awakening, writing, “We'd stay up 24 hours 
drinking cup after cup of black coffee, playing record after record of Wardell Gray, 
Lester Young, Dexter Gordon, Willie Jackson, Lennie Tristano and all the rest, talk- 
ing madly about that holy new feeling out there in the streets.” Kerouac also wrote 
several essays on jazz for Escapade magazine—the earliest in 1959. In his article “The 


Beginning of Bop,” Kerouac reveals his enthusiasm and respect for this form of music, 
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likening it to great poetry, and the musicians themselves to twelfth-century monks, 
In his novels, the underworld quality of bop music, with its own language, manner. 
isms, and culture, is also essential to the dejected characters Kerouac describes. The 
narrator of Kerouac’s The Subterraneans speaks of Charlie Parker and attends live jazz 
performances at the Red Drum music club in San Francisco. In her study of Kerouac’s 
prose, Regina Weinreich claims, “The jazz environment of the novel provides the per- 
fect correspondence between the literary style and the world it aims to represent.”54 
Jazz also provided a linguistic model for characters such as Mardou Fox, who speaks 
like a blues singer—with interpolations and private thoughts inserted into the overall] 
conversation (or verse). 

‘The connection of Beat literature to jazz music brings up questions of race as well, 
As discussed in the previous chapter, jazz—a music that is simultaneously African and 
American, but not entirely one or the other—is a metaphor for the disjunctive and dis- 
placed subjectivity of an African in the diaspora. The ambivalent (and often ignored) 
position of African Americans within the Beat literary movement only reinforces this 
instability. African American poets and writers—LeRoi Jones (Amiri Baraka), Bob 
Kaufman, and Ted Joans—are consistently written out of the mainstream history of 
this movement, which continues to crystallize around Kerouac, Burroughs, Ginsberg, 
and Ferlinghetti.” Kaufman and Joans in particular relied on jazz metaphors in their 
own writings, because the music provided a model for the negotiations and interactions 
between African and American culture, the margins and the mainstream, that framed 
their production.” It is certainly more than coincidental that the two major influences 
on Basquiat’s practice—jazz music and Beat literature—connected so squarely with 
his own interrogations of the boundaries of race. 

‘The structures in Kerouac’s writing resemble jazz improvisation solos as well. In 
composing, Kerouac was limited only by the restraints of the page, whose shape he 
used to determine the length and the form of his poems. He compared this process 
to that of a jazz musician, who makes “his statement within a certain number of bars, 
within one chorus, which spills over into the next, but he has to stop where the cho- 
rus page stops.””” Kerouac compares himself to a tenor saxophone player “drawing a 
breath and blowing a phrase on his saxophone, till he runs out of breath, and when he 
does, his sentence, his statement’s been made. .. . That’s how I therefore separate my 
sentences, as breath separations of the mind.” 

The same might also be said of Basquiat’s mode of pictorial composition, which 
seems constrained only by the size of the artist’s canvas. The artist covered the sur- 
face of Pegasus (1987), for example, with an endless collection of words and symbols 


that stretch to the very edges of the canvas (see plate 30). In the lower-right corner 
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of the composition, we see one of the “hobo signs” from Henry Dreyfuss’s Symbol 
Sourcebook (see figure 8)—one large vertical oval, with another projecting from its 
center at ninety degrees. To the right of this symbol Basquiat has included the appro- 
priate label from Dreyfuss’s book: “EASY MARK SUCKER,” with each word stacked ver- 
tically. The terminal R in the last row appears to have just barely squeezed into the 
edge of the frame. 

Basquiat’s insistence on including Kerouac’s novel in his own portrait can also be 
read as an attempt to connect with issues of identity and existence that Kerouac and 
his contemporaries explored. The Beats shared a belief that the crisis of civilization 
was rooted in the decay of values and ideals focused on metaphysics and spirituality; 
they represented a search for the self, and they wanted to discover a mode of perceiv- 
ing truth. Literary scholar Gregory Stephenson links the Beat writers to a Dadaist and 
surrealist heritage of aesthetic subversion—a comparison that holds true in the work 
of Basquiat as well.” In fact, Basquiat’s experimentations with improvisatory tech- 
niques, discussed in the previous chapter, often invited comparisons to the early mod- 
ern European avant-garde. In one of the first published reviews of the artist's works, 
from an exhibition at Annina Nosei’s gallery in October 1982, one critic wrote that 
“the speed lines and notations” on Basquiat’s canvases “bear some relation to auto- 
matic drawing.”® While we must acknowledge other intellectual and artistic histories 
within Basquiat’s oeuvre, the artist’s commitment to aesthetic experimentation in the 
service of existentialist inquiry always remains at the forefront. In the artist’s early pho- 
tocopied collages, such as Anti-Product 4, discussed in the second chapter, Basquiat 
interrogates the boundary between real and reproduced as an analog for his own com- 
plicated subjectivity (see plate 24). 

Although the styles of the writers and poets most often associated with this move- 
ment—Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, William Burroughs—differed greatly, these 
authors shared a desire to journey inward to the darkest recesses of the human psyche, 
which likely appealed to Basquiat. Beat poetry and literature highlighted chaos and 
taboo desires.®! In fact, the horrifying violence and uncontrolled madness described 
by these texts make many readers uncomfortable. In an excerpt from Williams S. 
Burroughs’s Naked Lunch a fifteen-year-old boy describes his first sexual encounter to 
his father. 


“Well, son, did you get a piece of ass?” “Yeah. This gash comes to the door, and I say that I 
want a piece of ass and lay the double sawski on her. We go up to her trap, and she remove 
the dry goods. So I switch my blade and cut a big hunk off her ass, she raise a beef like I am 


reduce to pull off one shoe and beat her brains out. Then I hump her for kicks.” 
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‘The transgressive nihilism of Beat literature evokes the obscenity and the madness 
of the modern world. In works such as Untitled (Black Tar and Feathers) of 1982 (see 
plate 38), Basquiat similarly evokes dark subjects. The figures roughly outlined in 
the upper half of this canvas stand anxiously erect, arms strained and stretched hori- 
zontally. Each seems constrained by the rectangular boundaries that divide the upper 
portion of the composition into three parts. In the lower half of the composition, 
Basquiat has drawn gridlike structures and circles over the black oil paint in some sec- 
tions with white paintstick. Into the center of this black ground, the artist poured tar 
and covered the still-wet surface with white feathers. What remains is more than an 
aesthetically compelling layering of textures and contrasting colors. The use of tar as 
an artistic material also calls to mind historical associations, particularly with the tor- 
ture of African Americans in the American South. Basquiat’s tar provokes a visceral 
response from the viewer, as he or she imagines the acute pain of removing the dried 
tar from bare skin. Like Burroughs in his description of a boy’s sexual assault and 
murder of a young woman, Basquiat uses brutal imagery to underscore the cruelty of 
racial violence. 

Aside from these ideological concerns, Basquiat also shares several compositional 
strategies with Beat literature. For example, in his introduction to William Burroughs’s 
1953 semi-autobiographic novel Junky, Oliver Harris argues that Burroughs’s text func- 
tions almost as a trompe l’oeil painting that changes every time one sees it. The paint- 
ings of Basquiat share this tendency. In semiotic terms, the interpretant (i.e., the men- 
tal image a viewer/reader forms in response to an image, or sign) is always shifting 
in the process of semiosis.“ In Untitled (Rinso) from 1982, what seems at first to be a 
random arrangement of text and image becomes a sophisticated commentary on rep- 
resentations of blacks in the media (see plate 36). The “No suH NO SUH” on the left 
side of the canvas recalls the racist jargon of the Amos ’n’ Andy show. The “whitewash- 
ing” action of the soap serves double duty as a critique of the evasion of social respon- 
sibility in the media. The fifty-pound weight recalls the burden of a black in white 
society—*“too heavy a load.”® Knowing the artist’s inclination to quote from art his- 
tory, we might read the references “vENus” and “MADONNA” written in the upper-left 
corner of A Panel of Experts (1982) as homage to classical masterpieces. On the other 
hand, once we are aware of the artist’s personal relationships with women we could 
read these same words differently. Considered in conjunction with the image of two 
stick figures below—one punching the other squarely in the face—Basquiat could also 
be referring here to the reported fight between girlfriends Suzanne Mallouk (whom 
he called “Venus”) and Madonna Ciccone, when Mallouk punched Madonna at the 
Roxy nightclub. 
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Beat literature’s reliance on “autobiographical fiction” also provided Basquiat with a 
model for dealing with his own fractured subjectivity. In Kerouac’s The Subterraneans, 
for example, a narrative blend of fiction and reality blurs the boundaries of the self 
and captures the anxiety of identity in the modern world.” This method relies on the 
assumption that identity and the world are trapped in constant flux. This feeling per- 


vades Kerouac’s The Subterraneans. The opening passage reads, 
g 


Once I was young and had so much more orientation that I could talk with nervous intel- 
ligence about everything and with clarity and without as much literary preambling as this; 
in other words this is the story of an unself-confident man, at the same time of an egoma- 
niac, naturally, facetious won’t do—just to start at the beginning and let the truth seep out, 
that’s what I'll do—. It began on a warm summernight—ah, she was sitting on a fender 
with Julien Alexander who is . . . let me begin with the history of the subterraneans of San 


Francisco... © 


Kerouac’s preface “this is the story of” makes it difficult to determine the place of the 
narrator in the story to follow: is the narrator the primary character or not? Are Julien 
Alexander and the narrator the same person? Throughout the story Kerouac makes fre- 
quent shifts back and forth from the first person to the third person, even in the middle 
of sentences. Real-life events overlap with fiction, and even Kerouac himself appears 
as a character, Leo Percepied. This is a strategy that Kerouac employed in almost all of 
his major works, becoming Peter Martin in The Town and the City (1950), Sal Paradise 
in On the Road (1957), Ray Smith in The Dharma Bums (1958), Jack in Book of Dreams 
(1961), and Jack Duluoz in Big Sur (1962), Desolation Angels (1965), and Vanity of Duluoz 
(1968). Most of the secondary characters in these novels also correspond to people in 
Kerouac’s real circle of friends and acquaintances. He based the only black character in 
The Subterraneans, Mardou Fox, on his real-life love Alene Lee. Kerouac’s close friends 
Allen Ginsberg and William Burroughs become Adam Moorad and Frank Carmody, 
respectively, and Lawrence Ferlinghetti appears as Larry O'Hara.” Kerouac based The 
Subterraneans on events that took place in Greenwich Village in New York, where he 
lived during the summer of 1953, but he set the novel in San Francisco.”’ On the Road 
tells the story of his travels and friendship with Neal Cassady (Dean Moriarty in the 
novel).”? The correspondence to real events is so strong that scholars have been able to 
date the events in the novel with some accuracy.” 

Because of the confusion and fragmentation of subjectivity in William Burroughs’s 
novel Junky (1953), the book also resists normative reality. In Junky, the author, who 


at times is also the narrator, moves between objectivity and subjectivity, in this way 
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giving his reader a glimpse into the life of a heroin addict.” Burroughs, who shuf. 
fled at random between his alter egos William Lee and the Master Addict, repeatedly 
inserted the word you into his narratives, which both makes us complicit in the crimi- 
nal activities that dominate the story and positions us as voyeurs to an underworld of 
drugs and violence.” Writing from the quasi-anthropological perspective of a detached 
observer, Burroughs complicates the boundary between author and narrator, observer 
and observed, making it extraordinarily challenging for a reader to locate a cohesive 
view of the “truth.” 

This was also the case for the young Basquiat, who frequently and simultaneously 
told divergent stories of his own life. According to some friends, Basquiat was raped 
and abused as a child and he later performed as a male prostitute; but his father and a 
number of his close friends maintain that he was well provided for and never abused 
in any way. In the case of his early relationship with gallerist Annina Nosei, there are 
several discrepancies as well. According to some, Nosei forced Basquiat to paint in the 
basement of her gallery as slave labor. Collector Doug Cramer reported, “He looked 
like a slave or very close to it.””° Others have claimed that Nosei’s business dealings 
often left Basquiat confused; she sold paintings out from under him and exploited his 
talent.” In an interview with Anthony Haden-Guest, Basquiat once admitted that he 
had not recognized these problems until later,”* but when talking with Marc Miller, 
the artist rejected all such accounts: “I was never locked anywhere. Oh Christ. If I 
was white, they would just call it an artist-in-residence.”” Basquiat’s confusion and 
manipulation of the boundaries between truth and fiction also shaped his early alter 
ego, SAMO.*” 

Basquiat created complex and fragmented stories and histories on his canvases as 
well. In Untitled (Rinso) from 1982 (see plate 36), Basquiat juxtaposes the very real 
“Rinso” soap brand, the first granular detergent, introduced in 1918, with “SAPPHIRE” 
and “kKINGFISH,” referring to two fictional characters from the Amos ’n’ Andy radio- 
turned-television show. In Charles the First (1982; see plate 20), “rHor,” signifying the 
mythological god, is aligned with the very real figures of King Charles I of England 
and the jazz musician Charlie Parker. In the upper-left corner of Jawbone of an Ass 
from 1982 (see plate 28), Basquiat has painted a figure, wearing a beret, whose right 
hand cups his face in contemplation. Above the figure, one can barely read the words 
“Rodin’s Think[ing],” which the artist has written twice, and subsequently crossed 
out, in black oil paintstick. Onto the center of the painting the artist has glued two 
rectangles of canvas on which he has written the names of rulers—“aLEXANDER THE 


» « 


GREAT,” “sciPIo,” “piDo, and “cLEopaTRA’—alongside those of great thinkers, such 


 &. 


as “SOCRATES, “VIRGIL, and “MACHIAVELLI.” One can also read references to great 
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historical battles (e.g., “rHE PUNIC wars”) and allusions to film history (e.g., “BEN- 
uur’). Here, Basquiat has combined Greek and Roman antiquity with Renaissance 
Italy, to which he adds American history, represented by the phrases “EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION” and “LOUISIANA PURCHASE,” alongside the names of political fig- 
ures—“VAN BUREN” and “TYLER,” as well as the partially obscured “LINCOLN, a.” in 
the lower center of canvas. The cartoon characters and comic book references in the 
right third of the composition, and the reference to transcendental philosophy at the 
low center of the canvas, further complicate attempts at interpretation. In a single 
composition, the artist blends references to French art, the Greek and Roman empires, 
cartoons, comic books, movies, American politics, and the history of philosophy (i.e., 
“tRANSCENDENTALISM ). 

Little has been written about Basquiat’s writings apart from the expressions of inter- 
est in the works on paper and canvas that consist only of text. The Cheim & Read 
Gallery organized an exhibition of around sixty-five of these works in 2005, and in 
his catalog essay Richard Marshall emphasizes the visual elements of Basquiat’s text, 
claiming that “in words, Basquiat discovered a form of visual expression ideally com- 
patible with his inherent appreciation of naive, childlike drawings, scribbling, cryptic 
signs, and letter printing.”*' Marshall recognizes both the conceptual and formal power 
of text in Basquiat’s works, noting a connection to both Burroughs and Kerouac. I 
argue that the presence of text in the paintings, and what some have regarded as a 
separate phenomenon in the “text drawings,” are in fact closely related impulses. In 
fact, Basquiat’s methods in both painting and writing draw consciously upon the Beat 
writers. 

On a compositional level, analyses of Beat literature provide a point of entry 
into Basquiat’s dense compositions because they also explicitly connect ideology to 
methodology. Characterized by its reliance on improvisation and a lack of revision, 
Kerouac’s “spontaneous prose” technique, for example, connected to the writer’s inter- 
est in preserving the subjective qualities of his writing. In his 1953 essay “Essentials of 
Spontaneous Prose,” he describes this procedure as “an undisturbed flow.”** Kerouac 
liked the confessional quality and the implied frenzy of this technique, which seemed 
to better approximate the reality of the human psyche. In a 1968 interview he pro- 
claimed, “Goddamn it, FEELING is what I like in art, not CRAFTINESs and the hiding 
of feelings.” 

Kerouac apparently came by the idea for his characteristic spontaneous style while 
writing his infamous tale On the Road, first published in 1951. He was influenced 
by the letters of his friend Neal Cassady, as well as by the prophecies of Goethe and 
Dostoevsky, who both predicted, according to Kerouac, “that the future literature 
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of the West would be confessional in nature.”*4 Kerouac claimed to have written The 
Subterraneans, the novel in Basquiat’s Parisian portrait, in just three nights sitting at 
his mother’s kitchen table in Queens, with the help of the stimulant Benzedrine. The 
urgency of Kerouac’s process—typing day and night to finish a manuscript—is simi- 
lar to Basquiat’s own process. As described by friend Nicholas Taylor, “He was paint- 
ing everyday without having much of a break. Ten paintings against a wall and keep 
painting for two or three days without sleep.”® 

In an introduction to one edition of The Subterraneans, Kerouac explained his com- 
positional process, calling it “the prose of the future, from both the conscious top and 
the unconscious bottom of the mind, limited only by the limitations of time flying 
by as your mind flies by with it.” He goes on to write, “Not a word of this book was 
changed after I had finished writing it in three sessions from dusk to dawn at the type- 
writer like a long letter to a friend. This I believe to be the only possible literature of the 
future. UNINTERRUPTED AND UNREVISED FULL CONFESSIONS ABOUT WHAT ACTUALLY 
HAPPENED IN REAL TIME.”*° In this note to the reader, Kerouac highlights several of 
the essential elements of his style: the confessional and personal quality (as if he were 
writing “a long letter to a friend”), the speed, and the lack of explicit revisions. All three 
are essential qualities that one can locate in the work of Basquiat as well. 

While Kerouac’s prose maintains a personal quality with the dominance of its first- 
person narrative, Basquiat achieves the same effect via imagery that is rooted in the 
intimacy of his free association and past experience. The cars and anatomical draw- 
ings that populate his compositions recall the trauma of being hit by a car as a child 
and his subsequent hospitalization. According to the artist’s friend Fred Braithwaite 
(a.k.a. Fab 5 Freddy), several references to the urban spaces of Basquiat’s childhood also 
appear. Images of skelly courts recall the street game played by children, where players 
would shoot bottle caps across a “playing court” drawn in chalk on the concrete sur- 
face. The phrase “FLats F1x” from a 1981 ink drawing refers to a sign for a tire shop on 
Fourth Avenue in Brooklyn.*’ The lists and phrases are borrowed from his everyday 
life—room service menus, television newscasts, or the stories of friends. As noted in 
chapter 2, the artist’s drew one of his trademark phrases, “boom for real,” from a tele- 
vision newscast interview with a homeless person during a winter blizzard. According 


to Nicholas Taylor, 
One evening Michael Holman and I went up to Wayne’s loft where Wayne and Jean-Michel 


were taking vocal samples from the television news. Wayne pushed the record button while 


a homeless person was commenting on the icy conditions in New York City. The man said 
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to the reporter: “Fell on my ass, boom, for real!” Since the tape was at the beginning, Wayne 
could push “play” and then “rewind” quickly, and the audio was “ignorantly” looped to 
sound like: “Fell on my ass, boom, for real, boom, boom, boom, for real, fell on my ass, 


boom.”*8 


Basquiat also sourced the words and images for his 1982 painting Man from Naples (see 
plate 23) from the travel story of his studio assistant, Stephen Torton.” 

As discussed in the previous chapters, even the passages from texts in his library 
construct a personal view of the artist’s experience of art history and the construc- 
tion of his own complex identity within a separate, dominant cultural framework. 
Basquiat’s drawing Untitled from 1987 (see plate 2), for example, draws imagery and 
texts from the artist’s visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (and presumably its 
bookstore). This was a pilgrimage he often made weekly with Braithwaite, who recalled 
in an interview published in 2006: “We'd go up to the Metropolitan Museum and 
act like we were art students. We would take out drawing pads and stuff, and walk 
around making sketches of stuff we thought was cool.””? Looking at Untitled (1987) 
we can identify references to sculptural traditions from ancient Egypt and Greece, as 
well as from nineteenth-century America. More than a rehearsal of art history, how- 
ever, Basquiat’s juxtaposition of these images and museum texts is also a rehearsal of 
his place within this lineage and a record of his place within the institution of the 
museum. He was “acting like” an artist. 

Basquiat’s repeated insertions of his own visage into his compositions further bring 
these works into a first-person narrative. For example, Self-Portrait of 1982 shows a tall 
black figure, with dreadlocks (very similar to the hairstyle of the artist at this time), 
that stretches the vertical length of the seventy-six-by-ninety-four-inch canvas. The 
sheer height of this figure (at nearly eighty inches) makes him larger than life size, since 
the artist stood just under six feet tall.°! We see the artist again in Se/f-Portrait as a Heel 
and Self-Portrait as a Heel Part Two from the same year. In the latter image, Basquiat 
draws our attention to the construction of this representation with the words “back 
view” and “composite” written on this silhouetted figure. Basquiat also makes himself 
the subject in such works as Portrait of the Artist as a Young Derelict (1982) and later in 
Self-Portrait (1986). Selfrepresentation asserts how the artist himself wants to be seen; 
he balances on the delicate line between subject and object, a task made even more 
complex for Basquiat as a black man forced into the shadows of the dominant culture. 
Here, Basquiat refuses his viewer a complete vision of himself. Instead, he exists almost 


entirely in shadow, reflecting his own uncertain place in the larger society. 
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Another characteristic of the spontaneous prose technique that Basquiat seems to 
emulate is its speed. Kerouac explained that the swiftness of his prose “was the only way 
to express the speed and tension and ecstatic tomfoolery of the age.””” He used punctua- 
tion, or a lack of it, to emphasize this aspect of the writing. Looking at the text from 4 
strictly visual and formal perspective, we notice that the author’s words appear to flow 
together seamlessly, without the interruption of capitalization or punctuation. He cites 
the poet William Carlos Williams (1883-1963) as his example, writing in his “Essentials 
of Spontaneous Prose” that there should be “no periods separating sentence-structures 
already arbitrarily riddled by false colons and timid usually needless commas.”®? The 


very first paragraph of The Subterraneans, quoted earlier, is a good example. 


Once I was young and had so much more orientation that I could talk with nervous intel- 
ligence about everything and with clarity and without as much literary preambling as this; 
in other words this is the story of an unself-confident man, at the same time of an egoma- 
niac, naturally, facetious won't do—just to start at the beginning and let the truth seep out, 
that’s what P'll do—. It began on a warm summernight—ah, she was sitting on a fender 
with Julien Alexander who is . . . let me begin with the history of the subterraneans of San 


Francisco... 4 


Kerouac’s paragraph never actually ends, but runs into the next paragraph, followed 
only by an ellipsis ... Only one period appears in this arrangement of ninety-eight 
words; Kerouac prefers the semicolon for its noninterruptive quality and the dash for 
its visual effect of leading the eye to the next word. Kerouac’s obvious lack of punctua- 
tion renders the syntax indistinct, and the prose becomes almost overwhelming to the 
casual reader. Once you stop reading, you may or may not be able to find your place 
again. Frequently, the eye scans repeatedly over the same words, because they seem 
new; this is because you only saw the words before. They rattle through your head 
as you whiz past them, not comprehending them, your lips moving feverishly in an 
attempt to keep time with Kerouac’s rhythm. 

Basquiat’s writings certainly share this fast tempo. The lack of punctuation, promot- 


ing a feeling of speed, is common as well. He writes, 


A DOG WATCHING A DOG 
ON TELEVISION BITE 


EACH OTHER” 


And in another example: 
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PAY FOR SOUP 


BUILD A FORT 


SET THAT ON FIRE”® 


The capitalization of all letters in these examples places every word on the same plane 
of significance, and the lack of punctuation requires reading in a single breath. This 
gives the reader a feeling of anxiety and speed associated with the modern world that 
is very similar to Kerouac’s own prose. The speed of composition is a characteristic of 
Basquiat’s practices in drawing and painting as well. 

In drawings such as so¢ Piece of 1982-83 (see plate 15), Basquiat denies the viewer 
any negative space to rest the eye. Instead, he compacts texts and images into the same 
space, creating constant movement as the eye traverses the canvas; it borders on becom- 
ing overwhelming. Starting in the top left corner of the composition, the artist has 
written several references to Haiti and its former leader: “DR. FRANCOIS DUVALIER,” 
“ALIAS ‘PAPA DOC.” Directly to the right, Basquiat has drawn the outline of a boat, 
which he labels “rue ark.” Beneath the structure the phrase “rHE ARK WAS THREE 
HUNDRED CUBITS LONG AND MADE MOSTLY OF WOOD AND PITCH” appears. There is no 
visual separation between these two ideas (one biblical, the other political); rather, they 
exist in the same space. This is a pattern that continues throughout the composition. 
Where we would typically expect visual data, Basquiat instead supplies an abundance 
of text, leaving the viewer to read through the various messages about Haiti, Noah’s 
Ark, naval structures, Jamaica, salt trading and mining, and the pasteurization process. 

In Piscine Versus the Best Hotels from 1982 (see plate 32), Basquiat included a paper 
collage at the top of the composition that he covered with words drawn in red, blue, 
and black oil paintstick. Packed together within the tight frame of the paper are ref- 
erences to names, dates, and places that we are left to piece together. In the upper-left 
section of the canvas, Basquiat pasted a large sheet of paper directly to the left of two 
smaller figure drawings stacked vertically. On the far right side of this large sheet, we 
might first notice “ANTON CERNAK” and “MAYOR OF CHICAGO,” written in parentheses 
directly below—a reference to the mayor of Chicago elected in 1931, who was assas- 
sinated while shaking hands with then president-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt. Below 
it, Basquiat has included both the date and the place of the assassination—“FEB 15 
1933” and “(MIAM1). 


» 


BLEACHERS AT A BULL RING COLLAPSE,” written slightly larger in 
dark paint just to the left of this section’s center, likely refers to an event in Sincelejo, 
Colombia, where collapsed bleachers caused the deaths of 222 people on January 22, 
1980. Throughout this section, we see several other markings related to large-scale 


tragic events. Another deadly sporting disaster—the 1955 Le Mans motor race—is 
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recalled in this same panel, with the phrases “CAR HURLED INTO GRANDSTAND” and 
“83 KILLED,” in the lower right, and the line “JUNE 11TH LE MANS.” 

Basquiat also records in shorthand two major train accidents. “MAY THREE NEAR 
TOKYO/163 KILLED) INBOUND’—written in two black lines, just a few inches down 
from the top of the composition—refers to a collision between an inbound freight 
train and an outbound commuter train near Tokyo that left 163 people dead and 
400 injured. And the name “JOHN LUTHER JONES” at the lower center and the nearby 
phrase “DIES WITH HAND ON BRAKE’ refer to the heroic death of train conductor John 
Luther “Casey” Jones at the turn of the century. An employee of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, Casey Jones was killed on April 30, 1900, when his train—the “Cannonball 
Express”—collided with a stalled freight train in Mississippi. He was the only fatality 
in the accident, a fact that has been attributed to his refusal to abandon the train, and 
legend states that when his body was pulled from the wreckage his hands were still 
clasping the train’s whistle cord and brake.*’ In this section of Basquiat’s painting we 
see evidence of the speed of his composition through the quick writing of these words 
in paintstick. But if we take them together, we might also connect the speed of the 
artist’s process to his subject matter—that is, the deadly potential of speed in firearms, 
sports, and transportation. 

The third major feature of Kerouac’s method that corresponds to Basquiat’s practice 
is a lack of revision. “In spontaneous prose,” Kerouac claimed, “you just tell what hap- 
pened. You don’t stop, you just keep going.”** He argued that maintaining the sponta- 
neity of thought required editorial restraint. He resisted any alterations to his original 


manuscripts, as Kerouac explained at length in 1968. 


All my editors since Malcolm Cowley have had instructions to leave my prose exactly as I 
wrote it. In the days of... On the Road and The Dharma Bums, | had no power to stand 
by my style for better or for worse. When Malcolm Cowley made endless revisions and 
inserted thousands of needless commas like, say, Cheyenne, Wyoming (why not just say 
Cheyenne Wyoming and let it go at that, for instance), . . . well nowadays I am just grateful 
to him for his assistance in proofreading the manuscript and in discovering logical errors, 


such as dates, names of places.” 


Kerouac often typed manuscripts directly onto endless rolls of teletype paper or 
Canasta’s drawing paper. In a 1959 interview he claimed that the roll of paper for The 
Dharma Bums was “a hundred feet long.” When he handed over the manuscript of 
On the Road to his publishers, “it was all no paragraphs, single-spaced—all one big 
paragraph.”!° 
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His literary peers harshly criticized Kerouac for this; Truman Capote said of 
Kerouac: “He’s not a writer, he’s a typewriter.” Kerouac’s method of writing for hours 
without stopping and his lack of editing separated him even from his colleagues. On his 
characteristic lack of revision, Kerouac explained, “By not revising what you've already 
written you simply give the reader the actual workings of your mind during the writing 
itself: you confess your thoughts about events in your own unchangeable way.” The 
resulting prose creates characters that often correct themselves; their speech and their 
thoughts come in false starts and sputters. These corrections are not normally set apart 
from the remainder of the text; rather, the reader reads the correction as naturally as he 
or she would listen to it in casual conversation. In The Subterraneans Kerouac writes, 
“So I feel like leaving at once to get ‘back to my work’ the chimera not the chimera 
but the orderly advancing sense of work and duty which I had worked up and devel- 
oped at home.” The uninterrupted flow of words, thoughts, and ideas was part ofa 
larger concern with frankness and the truth of experience. Kerouac and the other Beat 
writers did not try to disguise their feelings or personal anguish with technique and 
craft; instead, they strove to bring honesty to their expressions.’ Basquiat’s paintings, 
which preserve corrections, overmarkings, and spelling attempts in the final canvases, 
have a similar quality. 

Robert Farris Thompson has written of Basquiat’s preoccupation with crossing 
out words. In his 1985 essay “Activating Heaven: The Incantatory Art of Jean-Michel 
Basquiat,” Thompson recounts one instance of showing Basquiat a sketch he had made 
of the artist’s painting, Revised Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi Delta. Upon see- 


ing the sketch, “all he [Basquiat] would say was “You forgot to cross out CATFISH. ’”'” 


There is hardly an example of a canvas where a word has not been crossed out.'° 
LNAPRK of 1982 (plate 40) reveals several layers of text; on the top half of the can- 
vas, one can detect the vowel sequence “EEIOU” alongside the word “vaca,” which 
corresponds to the drawing beside it of a cow (vaca is the Spanish word for “cow”). 
On the lower half of the canvas, the word “swiss,” written in pink, covers the three 
citations of the German word “EssEN” (i.e., “to eat”). It may not be coincidental 
that the title “Luna Park” refers to a section of the Coney Island amusement park 
and that the landmark volume of Beat poetry by Lawrence Ferlinghetti is titled A 
Coney Island of the Mind.’ In an interview with Marc Miller, Basquiat explained 
that the two lower circles in the lower-left panel of Notary (1983) were preliminary 
attempts at his final image that appears at the top of the panel (see plate 37). He left all 
three versions, making more obvious his process as he thought through these images. 
In Kerouac’s novels as well, particularly in The Subterraneans, the act of writing is 


for Leo Percepied (and by extension for Kerouac himself) a transformative process. 
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Stephenson describes it as “a mode of confronting, learning from, and correcting his 
g g g 

failings and mistakes.”!°° 

The correction and crossing out of words occurs in Basquiat’s writings as well. In 


one of the artist’s notebooks, we encounter the following text: 


FHE-SPORES FLOAFED-ONEVERFHEN 

FHE-SPORES FEOAFED-ONAPOFAFOFOM 

FHE+ 

SPORES FLOATED ON THE POTATO FOAMING THRU THE SKIN 
THEY HID ON SPOONS 

THE GERMS ON A SPOON BEHIND THE OVEN 

THE COLONY OF ROACHES IN THE OVEN LAY EGGS 

UNDER TINFOIL IN THE OIL SWAMPS OF 

BROILED STEAKS. 


COOKED AND RECOOKED!”? 


Basquiat’s preserved corrections and marked out words, which appear in many paint- 
ings and drawings, connect his practices as a visual artist to his work as a writer. In the 
artist’s writings, crossed out words and phrases grant the reader insight into Basquiat’s 
creative process. In the preceding example, we can literally read his struggle for expres- 
sion. He has crossed out the first three lines and revised them into the fourth line. As 
in the visual work, Basquiat preserves these revisions as integral to the process of his 
writing. 

In a discussion with Thompson in 1987, Basquiat explained, “I cross out words so 
that you will see them more; the fact that they are obscured makes you want to read 
them.” The precarious balance between concealment and revelation indicated by 
the artist here bears a striking resemblance to twentieth-century conceptualizations of 
the complex relationship between the authority of language, the nature of existence, 
and questions of truth—concepts all addressed in different ways by Nietzsche, Freud, 
Heidegger, and Derrida. Speaking of the relationship between Nietzsche and Freud 
in the work of Jacques Derrida, for example, literary critic and theorist Gayatri Spivak 
has argued that these philosophers share the belief “that the verbal text is constituted 
by concealment as much as revelation, that the concealment is the revelation itself.” 
She continues: “Freud suggests further that where the subject is mot in control of the 
text, where the text looks supersmooth or superclumsy, is where the reader should fix 
his gaze, so that he does not merely read but deciphers the text, and sees its play within 


the open textuality of thought, language, and so forth.”"" In crossing out words so that 
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we notice them, Basquiat similarly puts the issues of textuality—in thought and lan- 
guage—into question. 

Robert Farris Thompson hinted at the connections of Basquiat’s crossing out of 
words to Derrida’s concept of sous rature, or writing under erasure, in an essay as 
early as 1985. Thompson writes, “It occurred to me that someone inevitably will write 
a book linking this aspect of Basquiat’s style with Jacques Derrida’s writings on the 
nature of erasure. It also occurred to me that I will not be that person.”"”” The strategy 
of sous rature—that is, crossing out a word within a text but allowing it to remain— 
appeared in Martin Heidegger’s Zur Seinsfrage, a letter in which the philosopher tries 
to define nihilism.'’ Such definitions require Heidegger to question Being, which he 
puts before all other concepts. As explained by Gayatri Spivak, “Heidegger crosses 
out the word ‘Being’ and lets both deletion and word stand. It is inaccurate to use 
the word ‘Being’ here, for the differentiation of the ‘concept’ of Being has already 
slipped away from that precomprehended question of Being. Yet it is necessary to use 
the word, since language cannot do more.”!4 Heidegger crosses out the word “Being” 
in order to illustrate the inaccuracy produced between the concept and the ques- 
tion of existence, while still preserving the significance of this problem. “To make a 
new word,” writes Spivak, “is to run the risk of forgetting the problem or believing 
it solved.”'” 

While Heidegger locates the possible tension between a sign and the impossibility of 
a transcendental or universal signified in terms of being, Derrida presents an alterna- 
tive with sous rature. He argues instead that the sign itself (phonic or graphic) is a struc- 
ture of difference—always partly “there” and “not there.” And he calls the part that is 
the other, or absent, within the difference that is the sign, the “trace.” As summarized 
by Spivak in her preface to Of Grammatology, “Heidegger's Beitrg might point at an 
inarticulable presence. Derrida’s trace is the marker of the absence of a presence, an 
always already absent present, of the lack at the origin that is the condition of thought 
and experience.”!'® For Derrida then, language is effaced even as it is made legible. We 
must question the very authority of the text, the meaning of being, the value of truth, 
and the concept of the primary signified.'” 

‘The strain of language to meet conceptual needs—especially in regard to the nature 
of existence—is something that historians of African American art must also specifi- 
cally confront. In the case of Basquiat, I have already asked the question of blackness 
in the first chapter of this book. That is, to what extent can the experiences of black- 
ness be expressed in either language or image? How might we interpret those experi- 
ences through theory? We might argue that such concepts, like that question of Being, 


escape signification. Despite Basquiat’s challenges to and the limitations of blackness, 
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however, it would be dangerous to eliminate or abandon the term completely. To do 
so “is to run the risk of forgetting the problem or believing it solved.” According to 
Spivak, Heidegger places Being before all other concepts in order to “free language 
from the fallacy of a fixed origin.”'* We might therefore see attempts to highlight 
the failures of language to match experience (or “Being”) in Basquiat’s claims that he 
crosses out words in order to emphasize their presence. Surely these revisions can be 
placed within the artist's own post—civil rights context, where language was so closely 
connected to identity as racial categories shifted from negro to black to Afro-American 
and to African American. 

Basquiat highlights his own doubt about the authority of language via the cross- 
ing out of these words on his paintings and drawings. We see an example of this 
in the right panel of The Nile from 1983, where the artist has drawn a black fig- 
ure and inscribed three words vertically on the torso in white paint (see plate 14). 
Basquiat wrote “EscLAvo” (“slave” in Spanish) in the first and third lines with the sec- 
ond, fourth, and sixth letters marked out with large white blocks. The word “stave” 
appears inside the outline of a white rectangle on the line between, obscured by light 
pink scribbles. Basquiat’s erasures force us to consider the disjuncture between the 
image (of a black man) and its label (slave) and therefore the inability to capture accu- 
rately the relationship between language—either in Spanish or English—and image 
or experience. 

In the 1980s Basquiat’s exploration of and experiments with language stood out in 
the predominantly neo-expressionist landscape in which critics positioned him. As a 
consequence, contemporary analyses continue to suffer in their neglect of the textual 
components of the artist’s practice. The prevalence of text in the paintings of con- 
temporary artist Glenn Ligon, however, may provide a point of entry into Basquiat’s 
practice. In his essay “Text, Subtext, Intertext: Painting, Language, and Signifying in 
the Work of Glenn Ligon,” curator and critic Okwui Enwezor aligns Ligon’s painting 
with post—abstract expressionist artists (e.g., Ad Reinhardt, Jasper Johns, and Frank 
Stella) and with late-1960s artists who dealt explicitly with language (e.g., Mel Bochner, 
Joseph Kosuth, and Ed Ruscha).'”? Enwezor contends that, in contrast to those art- 
ists, Ligon, in his 1980s context—both political and artistic—was aligned more closely 
with the conceptual and postconceptual African American artists and their investiga- 
tions of the relationship between language and the construction of identity. “Ligon’s 
work,” Enwezor writes, “opened up the semantic rules of identity and linguistic con- 
struction by virtue of its syntactical disposition towards subject-object relations based 
on the appropriation of language, sign, text, and speech as material for his painting 


practice.”!”° Although the austerity of Ligon’s paintings stand in stark contrast to Jean- 
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Michel Basquiat’s painterly, heavily collaged surfaces, Enwezor names Basquiat as one 
example of an African American artist with similar concerns. 

For Enwezor, Ligon represents the power of language to shape “our social selves and 
cultural identity across the landscape of the American literary and artistic imagina- 
tion.” Ligon does this through a manipulation of literary texts, usually fragmented 
and then stenciled onto a primed canvas or panel so that the viewer is forced to con- 
sider the intertextual relationship—‘“between text and image, reading and looking; 
between writing and language, literature and narrative, speaking and hearing, race and 
American identity.”!”* Ligon’s selection of texts, however, is based specifically on nar- 
ratives of difference and the place of the black subject within discourse, with the proj- 
ect of making previously invisible narratives visible. For example, the artist’s Untitled 
(I Am a Man) from 1988 takes its title from a picket sign—carried by a striking sanita- 
tion worker in Memphis and memorialized in a black-and-white photograph by Ernest 
C. Winters—that declared: “1 aM a MAN.” According to Enwezor, Ligon’s transposi- 
tion of this phrase—stenciled in black onto a white canvas—makes an argument for 
the inseparability of subjectivity from blackness.'? Art historian Darby English states 
a similar case for Ligon’s work in text, reading the use of language as a critical method 
to address language’s effects on subjectivity. As discussed earlier, these are certainly 
concerns that Basquiat shared. His erasure and revisions of the word s/ave in The Nile, 
for example, indicate his concern with the black subject, who is hailed into existence 
via the assignment of language.'” Both artists employ the rhetorical act of signifying in 
an effort to break hierarchies of fixed meaning in texts and images—what Henry Louis 
Gates’s Jr. has called “chiasmus”—specifically in relation to black representation.!* 

Both born in 1960, Basquiat and Ligon entered the art world in the era of neo- 
expressionism. In fact, much of Ligon’s early work (before the stencils) was based in 
expressionism. Early paintings were covered with brushwork that obscured handwrit- 
ten texts, and Ligon even cited de Kooning’s Pirate (Untitled II) from 1981 as an early 
influence. Ligon’s interest in the body persisted via his selection of texts. In much the 
same way that the sweeping brushwork of these early paintings resembled bodily move- 
ment, such as that seen in de Kooning, the texts in his later works evoked the flesh. In 
his argument, Enwezor evokes Roland Barthes’s book The Pleasure of the Text, where 
in the epigram Barthes describes a language that is “lined with flesh, a text where we 
can hear the grain of the throat, the patina of consonants, the voluptuousness of vow- 
els, a whole carnal stereophony.”!”” Ligon’s concern with the black body, therefore, is 
not abandoned with a move from figuration to text. It is only slightly obscured. In a 
similar way, Basquiat’s deployment of techniques belonging to both painting and writ- 


ing, and his use of traditions identified with conceptualism and expressionism, are 
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only divergent methods by which the artist explores the same idea: the ways in which 
meaning is produced. 

In borrowing, manipulating, and obscuring narratives in both text and image, 
Basquiat illustrates a concern with the gaps between language and subjectivity, as well] 
as between language and image, affirming once again an ambiguous position. Pegasus 
from 1987 (see plate 30) is one of many works that reveal Basquiat’s obsession with all] 
signs—that is words, images, or gestures that stand for something else (or, in Derrida’s 
terms, mark difference). The symbols and words that he has selectively copied from 
Dreyfuss’s text, among others, operate between language and image, signifier and sig- 
nified. In the work there is no distinction or hierarchy between language and image. 
‘The ways in which Jean-Michel Basquiat complicates the relationship between text and 
image simply cannot be interpreted from within an exclusively visual milieu—expres- 
sionist or conceptualist. The artist’s investigations seem in part modeled on those of 
another Beat writer—William Burroughs, whose “cut-up” technique literally collapsed 
the division between the disciplines of writing and the visual arts in its application of 
the visually based strategies of collage and montage to language. When asked about 
his favorite books in an interview with Tamra Davis and Becky Johnston in 1985, the 
artist cited Burroughs as his “favorite living author, definitely.”!” 

Burroughs’s distinctive cut-up technique allowed him to abandon linear narrative 
via his formal manipulations of text. In the rearrangement of words—formed liter- 
ally by taking scissors to his text—Burroughs crossed the boundary between word 
and image.” Many have described Burroughs’s technique as “collage writing.”"*° And 
Burroughs himself noted that “cut-ups establish new connections between images, and 
one’s range of vision consequently expands.”'?! Cut-ups were a negotiation between the 
linguistic and the visual from the very beginning. Burroughs adapted the technique 
from Brion Gysin, an American surrealist painter whom he met in Paris in 1958.'? In 
a letter to a friend, Burroughs, who was struggling with his own writing at the time, 
wrote, “I see in his painting the psychic landscape of my own work. He is doing in 
painting what I try to do in writing.” Although they were no more than acquain- 
tances at the time of Burroughs’s letter, he and Gysin became friends after the summer 
of 1958 and began to collaborate. In an essay on Gysin’s methods, Burroughs explains 
that the cut-up “brings the writer to collage, which has been used by painters for fifty 
years.” He explains the process: “Cut right through the pages of any book or news- 
print[,] . . . lengthwise, for example, and shuffle the columns of text. Put them together 
at hazard and read the newly constituted message. Do it for yourself. Use any system 
which suggests itself to you. Take your own words or the words said to be ‘the very own 


words’ of anyone else living or dead. You'll soon see that words don’t belong to any- 
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one. Words have a vitality of their own and you or anybody can make them gush into 
action.”"34 Here, Burroughs brings in the idea of visually arranging materials based on 
formal, rather than conceptual, purposes. We can see his connection to the visual arts 
here; Gysin was trained as a painter, and he introduced a level of structural exploration 
and conceptual imagination to Burroughs.'” 

At this time, Burroughs also began a visual practice. He started with collages and 
photomontages, later evolving to making pure paintings and sculptural assemblage. 
Gysin and Burroughs collaborated on a type of “scrapbook medium,” which combined 
photography, collage, clippings, typing, and drawing. From 1963 to 1972, Burroughs 
filled roughly twenty small notebooks with his own collages.'*° However, Burroughs 
refrained from public exhibitions until Gysin’s death in 1986. The first solo exhibition 
of his work was at the Tony Shafrazi Gallery in 1987. According to curator Robert 
Sobieszek, “Burroughs simply attacks the picture plane with whatever tool presents 
itself—brush, spray can, marker, brayer, mushroom—and lets his unconscious direct 
the painting.”!%” His process in the visual work is similar to the literary collages he 
completed simultaneously. He even looked to models in the visual arts, such as Paul 
Klee, in order to compose. According to his journals, he expressed his interest in Klee 
while working on the novel that would become Naked Lunch: “I am trying, like Klee, 
to creating something that will have a life of its own, that can put me in real danger, a 
danger which I willingly take on myself.” 

Naked Lunch, which was assembled and edited by Alan Ansen, Allen Ginsberg, 
and Jack Kerouac and published in 1959, is the first example of a Burroughs cut-up. 
However, according to Burroughs, this was accidental; he claimed that the sections 
were arranged according to the order in which they arrived at the printer.’ Scholars 
generally consider the publication of Minutes to Go (a collaboration between Burroughs, 
Gysin, Gregory Corso, and Sinclair Beiles) and The Exterminator (by Burroughs and 
Gysin) as the first true cut-ups. Both collections allowed Burroughs to break free from 
traditional uses of language, and he began to combine texts and images in an unprec- 
edented way. This allowed him to capture more accurately a sense of the confusion, 
anxiety, and alienation of contemporary experience. Gysin outlined the method in a 


short essay titled “Minutes to Go:” 


Pick a book any book cut it up 
cut up 

prose 

poems 


newspapers 
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magazines 

the bible 

the koran 

the book of moroni 
la-tzu 

confucius 

the bhagavad gita 
anything 

letters 


business correspondence 
ads 


all the words.!“° 


‘This technique deconstructs both words and images simultaneously. The origin of indi- 
vidual elements is not important compared to what they become once assembled. In a 
1965 interview, Burroughs made clear his intentions: “I’ve been interested in precisely 
how word and image get around on very, very complex association lines.”"*! 

With the cut-up technique, Burroughs challenged the linearity of traditional nar- 
ratives and literature. In Naked Lunch, he contradicts almost all of our assumptions 
about both life and literature. His assault on linguistic sense and narrative structure 
reflects a rebellion against societal norms and the regulation of identity. Even the 
“Atrophied Preface” that comes in unexpectedly at the end of this novel argues for 
its immediacy. In one passage Burroughs contends that “there is only one thing that 
a writer can write about: what is in front of his senses at the moment of writing. .. . 
I am a recording instrument. ... I do not presume to impose ‘story’ ‘plot’ ‘continu- 
ity. ”'“? However, it almost seems as if Burroughs’s inclusion and very placement of this 
“preface” should overtake any claims made within it; even its existence is a challenge 
to conventional literary structure.' Certainly, there is no linear narrative within the 
text; instead, the reader stumbles along a disturbing path of pornography, cannibal- 
ism, bestiality, addiction, and racism. 

This lack of linearity is present in the work of Jean-Michel Basquiat as well, where 
there is as much emphasis on the selection of signs, symbols, images, and texts as 
there is on their specific arrangement. The iconographic isolation of specific symbols 
and icons in Basquiat’s paintings and drawings is certainly useful, but strictly icono- 
graphic interpretations of the individual elements in Basquiat’s paintings and drawings 
explain neither how the visual and verbal signs within these works constitute mean- 


ing nor what their arrangements may reveal about Basquiat’s own artistic concerns. In 
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his book Confronting Images: Questioning the Ends of a Certain History of Art, Georges 
Didi-Huberman poses useful questions on the limitations of iconography. “Doing 
iconographic analysis,” he writes, “is not a pure and simple matter of knowing textual 
sources, symbolism and meanings. What exactly is a text? What is a symbol, a source, a 
meaning?” These questions become particularly important when looking at the work 
of Jean-Michel Basquiat. For this body of work, it is not enough to decode signs and 
symbols, we must also try to discern meaning in their interactions. 

Literary analyses of Burroughs’s version of chaos provide some model for the inter- 
pretation of Basquiat’s canvases, particularly in the treatment of the author's imag- 
ery. “Naked Lunch evokes a world of total sickness, without an outpost of purity or 
even a glimmering hope of cure,” one critic writes.'® In the tale of “Hassan’s Rumpus 
Room,” Burroughs describes how a young boy’s sodomy becomes a spectacle. At one 
point, “the boy crumples to his knees with a long ‘oooooooon, shitting and pissing 
in terror.” The boy’s sodomizer, the fictional businessman Salvador Hassan O'Leary, 
also becomes his murderer. “He moves in behind the boy,” Burroughs writes, “with a 
series of bumps and shoves his cock up the boy’s ass. He stands there moving in circular 
gyrations. The guests shush each other, nudge and giggle. . . . He steadies the boy with 
hands on the hip bones, reaches up with his stylized hieroglyph hand and snaps the 
boy’s neck. His penis rises in three great surges pulling his pelvis up, ejaculates imme- 
diately.”"“° Such descriptions conjure images of a violent (and perhaps taboo) eroticism. 


In Basquiat’s own writings, we encounter the following narrative— 


YOUTH HAS DICK CUT-OFF BY FOUR TRANSVESTITES 
HE HAD BEEN RIDING WITH THEM ON 

THE SUBWAYS AND FOUND HIMSELF 

IN THE APT. THEY WERE SQUATTING 

IN AND FELL ASLEEP. 

SOMESO SOMEONE SCREAMS TURN DOWN THE 


rapbio.!4” 


Like Burroughs’s novel, Basquiat’s text challenges both behavioral and semiotic norms. 
The disjunctive narrative takes characters from the margins of society, transvestites and 
squatters, and implicates them in the violent act of a young boy’s sexual mutilation. As 
the reader progresses to the last line of text, Basquiat’s inclusion of the phrase “somE- 
ONE SCREAMS” brings the brutality of the event even closer. However, this discomfort 
is only amplified as the line continues to “SOMEONE TURN DOWN THE RADIO” and the 


text reveals a shocking level of apathy. The perverseness of Basquiat’s scene reinforces 
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his connection to Burroughs. Basquiat, like Burroughs, uses the alienating confu- 
sion and chaos to reflect the experience of contemporary life. Such passages are not 
intended to be humorous; rather, the violence here confesses the unspeakable content 
of the unconscious that arises in a spontaneous form of prose. The horror is so horren- 
dous that the laughter comes from the desperate attempt of the reader to distance one- 
self from this transgressive content. 

Like Basquiat, Burroughs also quoted the work of others. He rearranged the texts of 
these writers (including his own as though he were another person) in order to find new 
relationships or connections between the passages and the images they provoked and 
to dislocate language from orderly meaning.'“* For example, the first text of The Third 
Mind (1978), a collaboration between Burroughs and Gysin, is credited to Gérard- 
Georges Lemaire “and Brion Gysin with the help of Jean Chopin and the more or less 
voluntary collaboration of Marcel Duchamp, Franz Kafka, Philippe Mikriammos, 
Jacques Derrida, William Burroughs, Dada, Gertrude Stein, and several others.”"” 
Burroughs literally cut up and pasted together sections of his texts and relied on car- 
bon copies, just as Basquiat used photocopies.’ Burroughs explained in a 1965 inter- 
view that this was one way to create something entirely new; this led to the possibility 
of endless permutations that capitalized on the flexibility of language. “Any narrative 
passage or any passage, say, of poetic images is subject to any number of variations, 
all of which may be interesting and valid in their own right. A page of Rimbaud cut 
up and rearranged will give you quite new images. Rimbaud images—real Rimbaud 


”! For Basquiat, too, sampling became a form of collaboration 


images—but new ones. 
rather than of imitation. His appropriation of Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, as seen 
in his Mona Lisa from 1983 (see plate 4), allows Basquiat to make a more sophisticated 
comment on his relationship to the Renaissance artist. As explained in the first chap- 
ter, Basquiat transformed Leonardo’s famed painting into a commentary on his own 
displaced position in a Eurocentric history of art and the commodity-driven nature of 
the 1980s art market. Subsequent revisions of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa include Basquiat’s 
1985 mixed-media work Boone, which takes the artist’s onetime art dealer Mary Boone 
as its subject.’ In the latter work, Basquiat’s appropriation of Leonardo’s most famous 
subject reworks an exemplar of ideal beauty into a critique of vanity.’ In both cases, 
the appropriated materials are changed in their new roles. 

The work of Jean-Michel Basquiat complicated the boundary between conceptu- 
alism and expressionism via its mixtures and manipulations of text and image, lan- 
guage and gesture. As a result, currently analyses have continued to ignore the rela- 
tionship between these elements of Basquiat’s practice—that is, his position as both 


writer and artist. But as we have seen, Basquiat’s notebooks highlight his interest in 
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the formal possibilities of language. His paintings, such as Hollywood Africans in Front 
of the Chinese Theater, play with language, which has the capacity to substitute for 
image completely. Theories of identity emerging toward the end of Basquiat’s life have 
expanded our understanding of the artist’s movement between the binaries of black 
and white, primitive and modern, and African and American, and new theories of 
appropriation provide a way to comprehend Basquiat’s challenge to hierarchies of the 
real and the reproduced in the modernist paradigm. In much the same way, looking 
more closely at the role of language—ontologically, epistemologically, and art histori- 
cally—allows a more comprehensive analysis of the ways Basquiat complicated the 
polarities of 1980s art criticism. For Basquiat the question was not one of language ver- 
sus image, conceptualism versus expressionism, or even intellect versus instinct. 

Toward the end of his life, Basquiat apparently intended to abandon painting com- 
pletely in order to focus on writing.’ This partly explains his insistence on placing a 
copy of Kerouac’s The Subterraneans in his 1988 photographic portrait despite the pref- 
erences of the photographer, Jéré6me Schlomoff. Basquiat made clear his intention to 
become a writer and to be celebrated as such. “All laughed at him when, at that time, he 
told them (and nobody mentions that) that he wanted to stop everything, even paint- 
ing, and go to Los Angeles, to get away from the East Coast, to start writing. .. . He 
added that when his entourage tried to prevent him from doing such a thing by tell- 
ing him he was far from writing like Kerouac, he replied, ‘I know, and I could not care 
less, it is like with drawing[:] I will learn. ”!” Schlomoff’s recollection is particularly 
interesting because it emphasizes Basquiat’s admiration of Kerouac. It also connects 
his processes of appropriation to his practices as a writer. He used Leonardo, Picasso, 
and Pollock to learn painting; he intended to use Kerouac as a model for his writing. 
Confirming his intention to quit painting to pursue a career as a writer, his girlfriend 
Kelle Inman recalled that the artist called from Hawaii, where he traveled the summer 
before his death to clean up. “He sounded terrific,” said Inman. “He said he was fishing 
with the guys, he was giving up painting, he was going to be a writer.” At the end of 
June, Basquiat left Hawaii and traveled to Los Angeles. There he saw another friend, 
Tamra Davis, whom he also told of his new literary intentions. Describing their con- 
versation, Davis has stated, “I said, “Why don’t you draw?’ He said, “No, I’m going to 
become a writer. I want to become a writer. But I can’t write.’”"”” 

Basquiat seems to have thought his very ineptitude as a writer would open new pos- 
sibilities. Abandoning painting, as he abandoned music, he was deliberately seeking to 
cut himself up in order to find fresh combinations of the known—as Parker, Kerouac, 
and Burroughs had, as anyone who deeply engages in the intellectual implications of 


a diasporic identity must do. Basquiat’s use of language complicates traditions of com- 
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position and narrative but also the legacies of conceptualism and expressionism—seen 
as two polarities in the 1980s. Moving outside the visual tradition, he built upon the 
processes and innovations of the Beats, as he did with the appropriations and impro- 
visations of bebop, in order to develop a practice that was expressive and conceptual 


in equal measure. 
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The label beneath these two photographs indicates that the leftmost image is from H.G. Wells’s 
Things to Come, a film based on Wells’s 1933 novel The Shape of Things to Come, while the image on 
the right is a photograph from NASA's Apollo 12 lunar mission. Through his combination of fiction 
and reality, Burroughs explores the issues of his own literature in visual form. 

1339. Gysin, “Cut-Ups: A Project for Disastrous Success,” in Burroughs and Gysin, The Third 
Mind, 42-43. 

140. Brion Gysin, “Minutes to Go,” in Burroughs and Gysin, The Third Mind, 40. 
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146. Burroughs, Naked Lunch, 63-64. 

147. Warsh, Jean-Michel Basquiat: The Notebooks, n.p. 
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tor in the psychotic depersonalization that is part of the content and is reflected in this technique. 

149. Burroughs and Gysin, The Third Mind, 9. 

150. Tobias Mueller, conversation with the author, Zurich, June 2005. 

151. Burroughs, “The Art of Fiction No. 36,” 11-12. 

152. Basquiat joined Mary Boone’s gallery in 1984 and had his first exhibition there in May of 
that year and another in March 1985. The latter exhibition produced a catalog with an essay by Rob- 
ert Farris Thompson. Basquiat broke ties with the dealer in the fall of 1986. 

153. Leonhard Emmerling, Jean-Michel Basquiat, 1960-1988 (Cologne: Taschen, 2003), 50. 

154. Schlomoff, email to the author. 
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in, 49-50; Frogmen, 103; Future Science 
Versus the Man, 35; Godchild Miles Davis, 
17on101; Gold Griot, 72-73, 160n139, 167N53, 
Plate 31; Gri Gri, 50; Grillo, 43-44, 50, 
159—60nn131,134, Plate 16; The Guilt of Gold 
Teeth, 50, 56; halo motif in, 103; Heaven, 

93; Hollywood Africans, 23-25, i55nn66,69, 
Plate 7; Hollywood Africans in Front of the 
Chinese Theater with Footprints of Movie 
Stars, 24, 116, 144, Plate 8; Horn Players, 

87, 93, Plate 34; In Italian, 33, 103, 123; The 
Irony of Negro Policemen, 23; Jack Johnson, 
25-26; Jawbone of an Ass, 72, 128-29, Plate 
28; Jazz Embryo, 17onto1; Jersey Joe, 25-26, 
Plate 9; Jesse, 8-9, 44-45, 64, 150n52, Plate 
3; Jim Crow, 157-58n96; K, 35; King Brand, 
49; Kings of Egypt (Links), 35; Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Greatest Hits, 13, 49-50, 72, 101, Plate 
5; Lester Young, 17onto1; Liberty, 33, 123; Life 
Like Son of Barney Hill, 77, 103; linearity 
lacking in, 142-43; LNAPRK, 135, Plate 40; 
Logo, 78; Low Boy in Junkie Paradise, 81, 92; 
Lye, 152n2; Madonna, 13, 104; Plate 6; Man 
from Naples, 64-65, 81, 131, Plate 23; Max 
Roach, 92, Plate 35; Melting Point of Ice, 35, 
47, 78; Melville, 117; Mitchell Crew, 35; Mona 
Lisa, 13, 32, 72-74, 122-23, 144, 152n2, Plate 
4; Moon View, 103, 123; motif in, 6, 54-56; 
Mr. Kipper, 123; Museum Security (Broadway 
Meltdown), 155n68; Natives Carrying Some 
Guns, Bibles, Amorites on Safari, 34-35, 122, 
Plate 13; New, 72; A Next, 77; The Nile, 23, 
36-38, 40, 47, 116, 138, 139, 158nnI02,107, 
Plate 14; Nod, 178n46; Notary, 101, 135, 
159n125, 179n50, Plate 37; Now’s the Time, 

85; Obnoxious Liberals, 23, 32, 156-5784, 
Plate 11; One Million Yen, 47; pace of the 


painting process, 130; A Panel of Experts, 
64, 126; Part Wolf, 15; Pater, 15; Pegasus, 72, 
II4—I5, 124-25, 140, Plate 30; Per Capita, 25; 
The Philistines, 104; Piscine Versus the Best 
Hotels, 73, 133-34, Plate 32; Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Derelict, 35, 1313 PPCD, 
47s 57s 77s 104, 15568, Plate 22; Revised 
Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi Delta, 
64, 135; Riddle Me This, Batman, 64; river 
theme in, 157-58n96; Self-Portrait as a Heel, 
49, 131; Self-Portrait as a Heel Part Two, 131; 
Sell Grit, 77; setigraphy (lithographs) in, 
77-78; Sienna, 78; Skin Head Wig, 33, 103, 
123; South African Nazism, 34; St. Joe Louis 
Surrounded by Snakes, 94; Syncopation, 
17onto1; Television and Cruelty to Animals, 
64, 123; text drawing, meaning of, 176n18; 
Thesis, 15202; Thin Foil, 78; Three Quarters 
of Olympia Minus the Servant, 72, Plate 27; 
Top Tee, 73; Toussaint L’Overture Versus 
Savonarola, 56-57, 77, 104; 163n187, Plate 
21; Trumpet, 85; Tuxedo, 78, 78-79; Two 
Sided Coin, 103; Undiscovered Genius, 93; 
123; Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi 
Delta, 77, 93, 104; Untitled (1981), 23, 153026; 
Untitled (1983; drawing), 38, 39; Untitled 
(1983; painting), 72, 81, 116, Plate 29; 
Untitled (1986), 1620173; Untitled (1987), 5, 
51-54, 59, IOI, 131, 1620177, Plate 2; Untitled 
(Arm and Hammer I) (1985), 32, 78, 123, 
Plate 10; Untitled (ars*gratia*artis) (1985), 
166n38; Untitled (Black Tar and Feathers) 
(1982), 103, 126, Plate 38; Untitled (Charlie 
Parker’s Allstars) (1983), 93; Untitled (History 
of Jazz) (1983), 101, 120; Untitled (Maid 
from Olympia) (1982), 23, 72, 90, Plate 26; 
Untitled (Now’s the Time), 84, 85; Untitled 
(Picasso Poster) (1983), 104, 107, Plate 39; 
Untitled (Return of the Giant Figure), 

78; Untitled (Rinso) (1982), 93, 126, 128, 
156n71, Plate 36; Untitled (Skull) (1982), 
152n9; Untitled (Stardust) (1983), 172140; 
Untitled (Sugar Ray Robinson) (1982-83), 
25-26; Untitled (Suite of Fourteen Drawings) 
(1981), 132, 181n95; Untitled (Venus 2000 
B.C.), 73; Untitled (Venus/The Great Circle), 
73; Untitled (Woman Drying Her Back by 
Edgar), 16752; Venus, 73; Versus Medici, 
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Strings Part 2, 88; Zydeco, 88, 89 
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Beat writers, 11-12, 120-26, 135, 146, Is1n65, 
169n93, 173n164. See also Burroughs, Wil- 
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dissonance/rhythms in, 92; emergence of, 
90, 151n65, 169n93; improvisation in, 94, 98, 
IOI, 173168, 174n187; jam sessions for musi- 
cians, 96; jive language of, 99; and J-MB’s 
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94; performance style of, 90-91, 92; and 
politics, 91, 172n133; standards/repertory 
of, 98-99; vs. swing, 90, 91. See also Parker, 
Charlie 

Being, signification of, 137-38 

Belgrad, Daniel, 106, 173n164 

Benin (West Africa), 52-53. See also Yoruba 

Benjamin, Roger, 107, 175n204 

Benjamin, Walter, 70, 73 

Big Shoes (1983; J-MB), 72, 92-93, 104, Plate 25 

Big Sur (Kerouac), 127 

Bischofberger, Bruno, 14, 17on101 

black arts movement, 19, 36, 163n192 

“Black Is a Color” (R. Saunders), 58-59 

black nationalism, 36, 41 

Blade, 153n31 

Blondie: “Rapture,” 61 

Bockris, Victor, 121 

Book of Dreams (Kerouac), 127 

Boone (1983; J-MB), 32, 144, Is2n2 

Boone, Mary, 14, 32, 115, 144, 147n8. See also 
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Brain (1985; J-MB), 77 

Braithwaite, Fred (Fab 5 Freddy), 130-31, 
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by, 143-44; cut-up technique of, 140-42, 
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121, 140; Junky, 121, 126-28, 178n42, 180074; 
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141; Naked Lunch, 125-26, 141-43; in On 
the Road, 127; overview of, 11-12; The Third 
Mind, 144; Woman as Man, 178n46 

Butts, Jimmy, 169n92 
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Bwana Devil, 25 


Cage, John, 15 
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capitalism, 1-2, 94, 117, 122-23. See also com- 
merce/consumerism and art 

Capote, Truman, 135 
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“Cherokee” (Parker), 8, 92, 94, 98-99, IOI, 103 

Chia, Sandro, 14, 147n8 

chiasmus, 139, 183n126 
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Ciccone, Madonna, 112, 126 
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Clark, Ed, 153n31 
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74, 122, 147NI0, 152n8 

commodity fetishism and art, 112-13, 122, 
166n46, 177n29 
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177n29; dematerialization of the art object 
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119, 138 

A Coney Island of the Mind (Ferlinghetti), 135 
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(photocopying), 76—77, 103, 107, 168n72 

Corso, Gregory, 141 
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68n6o (see also Basquiat, Jean-Michel; copy- 
ing); expression, found (naive) vs. made, 66; 
and originality, ideology of, 66—67, 75, 1025 


overview of, 10; and reproduction, 67-68, 
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creoleness/creolization, 42, 88, 104, 159n129 
Crimp, Douglas, 70, 73-74, 118, 16635 
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161nN157,158 
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cut-up technique, 140—42, 183131, 184n148 
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Desolation Angels (Kerouac), 127 
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Deveaux, Scott, 92, 94, 172133, 173n168 
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§2, 63-64, 124-25, 162N173 
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Dusk of Dawn, 41; The Souls of Black Folk, 
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11-12, 15165 (see also Burroughs, William 
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13-14, 114, 118-20, 144, 145; critical reception 
of, 118-19; and jazz, 86; overview of, 11-125 
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The Exterminator (W.S. Burroughs and Gysin), 
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Exu (1987; J-MB), 44-45, 47-48, Plate 17 

Eye-Africa (1984; J-MB), 33-34, 115, Plate 12 

Eye of Troof (1982-83; J-MB), 47 

Eyes and Eggs (1983; J-MB), 23 
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156n72 
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improvisation/appropriation: in bebop, 94, 
98, 101, 173n168, 174n187; in jazz, 86-87, 
96-97, 104, 172n148, 173nNnI59,162, 174n187; 
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124, 125, 129-30, 132, 134-35, 17958 

—works: “Aftermath: The Philosophy of the 
Beat Generation,” 123, 179n52; Big Sur, 1273 
Book of Dreams, 127; Desolation Angels, 127; 
The Dharma Bums, 127, 134; “Essentials of 
Spontaneous Prose,” 129, 132, 134; On the 
Road, 127, 129-30, 134-35, 180nn72,73; The 
Subterraneans, 110, 112, 116-17, 124, 127, 130, 
132, 135, 17952; The Town and the City, 127; 
Vanity of Duluoz, 127 

Kimberley diamond mining (South Africa), 
33-34, 157088 

Kim, Byron: Rumble Young Man Rumble 
(Version #2), 26, 28, 156n78 

King Brand (1982-83; J-MB), 49 

Kings of Egypt (Links) (1982; J-MB), 35 

Kirschke, Amy Helene, 20 

Klee, Paul, 141 

Kline, Franz, 15, 16, 177n27 

Kongo Nkisi figures, 43 

Koons, Jeff, 112-14, 173, 176nn6,10 

Kosuth, Joseph, 138 

Kramer, Hilton, 118-19 

Krauss, Rosalind: “The Originality of the 
Avant-Garde,” 66-67 

Kristeva, Julia, 71 

K-Rob, 11, 151n62 

Kruger, Barbara, 166n35 

Kun, Joshua, 169n86, 182n106 

Kuspit, Donald, 118, 166n44, 178n32 


LA2, 17 

Lack, Jasper, 64 

language/text: concealment/revelation of, 136; 
cut-up technique, 140—42, 183n131, 184n148; 
flesh evoked by, 139; and identity construc- 
tion, 138-39; vs. image/experience, 136-38, 
140, 144-45; jive, 99; vernacular, 44. See also 
under Basquiat, Jean-Michel 

Larry Gagosian Gallery, 23, 155n66 

Lawal, Babatunde, 161-62n169 

Lawler, Louise, 166n35 

Lawrence, Jacob, 16-17, 153nn30,31 

Lee, Alene, 127 

Léger, Fernand, 86 

Leo Castelli Gallery, 147n8 

Leonardo da Vinci, 6, 32, 65, 78, 107; 145; 
149n34, 165n13; Mona Lisa, 13, 72, 73, 1445 
1522; Studies of Legs of Man and the Leg of 
a Horse, 71 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Greatest Hits (1982; J-MB), 
13, 49-50, 72, 101, Plate 5 

Lester Young (1985; J-MB), 17on101 

Levine, Sherrie, 166nn35,43,4.4; After Walker 
Evans, 70 

Lewis, Alonzo, 8 

Lewis, Norman, 16, 15331, I71N125, 177N27 

L.H.O.0.Q. (Duchamp), 73-74 

Liberty (1982-83; J-MB), 33, 123 

Liebmann, Lisa, 5—6, 149n36 

Life Like Son of Barney Hill (1983; J-MB), 77; 103 

Ligon, Glen, 22, 58-59, 138, 163n198, 164n201, 
1830127; Rumble Young Man Rumble (Version 
#2), 26, 28, 156n78; Skin Tight, 28, 156079; 
Untitled (I Am a Man), 39 

LNAPRK (1982; J-MB), 135, Plate 40 

Locke, Alain, 36, 82-83, 162n169, 170n97; The 
Negro and His Music, 90, 171n126 

Logo (1984; J-MB), 78 

Lonely Spirit of purgatory, 48 

Longo, Robert, 13-14, 70, 115, 147n8, 166n35 

Lott, Trent, 172133 

Louis, Joe, 94 

LOuverture, Francois Dominique Toussaint, 
56-57, 163n188 

Low Boy in Junkie Paradise (1983; J-MB), 81, 92 

lwa (spirits), 56 

Lye (1983; J-MB), 152n2 


Mad Magazine, 64 
Madonna (1985; J-MB), 13, 104, Plate 6 


Mallouk, Suzanne, 6-7, 18, 50, 55, 101, 126—27, 
167n54 

Malraux, André: The Voices of Silence, 74-76 

Manet, Edouard, 65, 72, 90 

Man from Naples (1982; J-MB), 64—65, 81, 131, 
Plate 23 


Manzoni, Piero, 2 

Marsalis, Wynton, 98, 173n159 

Marshall, Kerry James, 59, 73, 97, 164n201 

Marshall, Richard: on black athletes/ 
historical events, 25; on Hollywood 
Africans, 15569; on influences on J-MB’s 
art, 6; on J-MB’s black/Hispanic identity, 
25; on J-MB’s book collection, 165n13; 
on J-MB’s interest in Moby-Dick, 117; on 
J-MB’s references to African Rock Art, 37, 
159n125; on J-MB’s use of language, 11, 122; 
on J-MB’s visual vocabulary, 15, 129; on 
Untitled (1987), 51 

Martinez, Daniel, 58 

Martin, Henry, 102 

Marx, Karl, 167n46 

Mary Boone Gallery, 42, 64, 1478, 15045, 
184nI52 

Mason, John, 160n143, 161n154 

Matisse, Henri, 65, 175n204; Jazz, 86 

Matta, Roberto, 183n135 

Max Roach (1984; J-MB), 92, Plate 35 

Mayer, Marc, 15-16 

McDaniel, Hattie, 24 

McEvilley, Thomas, 105 

McGuigan, Cathleen, 14, 152n9, 1590127 

Melting Point of Ice (1984; J-MB), 35, 47, 78 

Melville (1988; J-MB), 117 

Melville, Herman: Moby-Dick, 116-17 

Memoirs of Hadrian (Harris), 28 

memory, cultural, 41, 50, Is9n120 

Menil, Christophe de, 4 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Goldstein), 68, 70, 74 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 53, 131, 162n177 

Miles Davis All-Stars, 85, 169n91 

Miller, Marc, 80 

minimalism, 68 

Minton’s Playhouse, 96 

Mintz, Sidney, 163n188 

Minutes to Go (W.S. Burroughs, Gysin, Corso, 
and Beiles), 141 

Miro, Joan, 15 

Mitchell Crew (1983; J-MB), 35 

Moby-Dick (Melville), 116-17 
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modernism: of African American artists, first, 
20; of bebop, 94; European American, and 
J-MB, 5-6, 13, 15-17, 22, 73, 144, 149n36, 
167n56; European, vs. primitivism, 104-5; 
and jazz, 90; and originality, 90, 105, 107; of 
Picasso, 105; theories of, 66; of Warhol, 15 

Mona Lisa (1983; J-MB), 13, 32, 72-735 122-23, 
144, 152n2, Plate 4 

Mona Lisa (Leonardo da Vinci), 13, 72, 73, 1445 
152n2 

Mondrian, Piet: Broadway Boogie Woogie, 90 

Monk, Thelonious, 90 

Monroe’s Uptown House, 96 

Moon View (1984; J-MB), 103, 123 

Mr. Kipper (1983; J-MB), 123 

MTV (Music Television), 17, 153-5436 

Mudd Club, 10, 96 

multiconsciousness, 7, 49, 89 

multivocality, 6, 150n43 

Mufoz, José Esteban, 105, 153n25 

Museum Security (Broadway Meltdown) (1983; 
J-MB), 155n68 

music: in African American culture, 82-83, 
169—70n97; black vs. white bands, 171n128; 
improvisation in, 96-97; as inseparable from 
art, 80; promoters/publishers vs. performers, 
94; recording ban, 172-73n152. See also 
bebop; Gray; hip-hop; jazz 

“Mystery of Nefertiti” (PBS), 35 


Naked Lunch (W.S. Burroughs), 125-26, 141-43 

National Institutes of Health, 158n107 

Nation of Islam, 23 

Natives Carrying Some Guns, Bibles, Amorites on 
Safari (1982; J-MB), 34-35, 122, Plate 13 

Neal, Larry, 36 

The Negro and His Music (Locke), 90, 1710126 

“The Negro Speaks of Rivers” (L. Hughes), 36 

neo-expressionists, 1, 139, 176n10 

Nettl, Bruno: /n the Course of Performance, 97 

New (1983; J-MB), 72 

New Negro movement. See Harlem 
Renaissance 

New York City: black immigrants to, 48; 
Brooklyn, 23, 50, 56; East Village art scene, 
2-3, 121, 148n13; race in, 22-23; SoHo art 
scene, 148n13 

New York/New Wave (1981), 3-4 

A Next (1984; J-MB), 77 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 136, 182n117 
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The Nile (J-MB), 23, 36-38, 40, 47, 116, 138, 139, 
1s8nn102,107, Plate 14. 

Nilson, Lisbet, 2, 14, 115 

Noble, Ray, 98-99, 103 

Nod (1986; J-MB), 178n46 

Nosei, Annina, 4, 128, 180n77. See also Annina 
Nosei Gallery 

Notary (1983; J-MB), 101, 135, I59n125, 179N50, 
Plate 37 

Notre Dame (Schnabel), 2, 14 

Now’s the Time (1985; J-MB), 85 

“Now’s the Time” (Parker), 84, 85 

Nsibidi signs, 43 


Obnoxious Liberals (1982; J-MB), 23, 32, 
156—57n84, Plate 11 

O’Brien, Glenn, 3, 18, 60, 62, 82, 85-86; 
Downtown 81, 61 

October, 118, 178n33 

ocularcentrism, 165n11 

O'Grady, Lorraine, 153n22 

Oguibe, Olu, 93-94 

Ogun, 48 

Oliver, King (Joseph Nathan), 55 

Olodumare, 161n154 

O’Meally, Robert, 87 

One Million Yen (1982; J-MB), 47 

On the Road (Kerouac), 127, 129-30, 134-35, 
180nn72,73 

Oppenheim, Meret, 183n135 

originality: vs. copying, 65-67, 107; ideology of, 
66-67, 75, 102; of J-MB, 108; modernist, 90. 
See also improvisation/appropriation 

“The Originality of the Avant-Garde” (Krauss), 
66-67 

Orovio, Helio, 88 

Osorio, Pepdn, 58 

Overstreet, Joe, 153n31 

Owens, Craig, 118, 175n205 

Owens, Jesse, 8, 25 

Owens, Thomas, 102 

Owo (West Africa), 51, 53 


pan-Africanism, 41-42 

A Panel of Experts (1982; J-MB), 64, 126 

Parker, Charlie (“Bird”), 8, 169n91, Plate 
3; artistic maturity of, 96; banning of, 
172-73n152; bebop style of, 90, 99-100, 
174n174; biography of, 93, 95, 172142, 
178n36; car accident suffered by, 96; 


“Cherokee,” 8, 92, 94, 98-99, IOI, 103; 
death of, 32, 93; drug use by, 95, 172152; 
financial difficulties of, 94, 172—73n1523 
improvisation/appropriation by, 11, 94, 
96, 99-104, 172n148, 174n187; influence 
of, 93-96; Jazz at Massey Hall, 81, 99-100, 
172n139; lifestyle of, 95; as a martyr, 955 
musical training of, 100, 174n186; “Now’s 
the Time,” 84, 85; “Red Cross,” 81, 92, 
169n92; relationship with his mother, 96; 
Roach’s eulogy for, 95; speed of his playing, 
102, 174n185. See also Charles the First; 
Untitled (Arm and Hammer II) 

Part Wolf (1982; J-MB), 15 

Pater (1982; J-MB), 15 

Pearlman, Alison, 176n10 

Pegasus (1987; J-MB), 72, 114-15, 124-25, 140; 
Plate 30 

Per Capita (1981; J-MB), 25 

Peretti, Burton, 89 

The Philistines (1982; J-MB), 104 

photographic reproduction, 74-75, 76. See also 
copying; reproduction; xerography 

photography vs. fine art, 70. See also Benjamin, 
Walter 

Picabia, Francis, 75, 86; “tableau dada by Marcel 
Duchamp,” 73-74, 167n58 

Picasso, Pablo, 6, 15, 86, 101, 183135; Baboon 
and Young, 73; Les Demoiselles d'Avignon, 72; 
Guernica, 5; Homme Assis, 15; Téte de femme, 
104, 107 

Pictures exhibition (Artists Space), 70, 166n35 

Pictures Generation, 68, 70-71, 73, 166nn35,41 

Piero della Francesca: Arezzo, 168n60 

Pindell, Howardena, 153n31 

Piper, Adrian, 59 

Pirate (Untitled II) (de Kooning), 139 

Piscine Versus the Best Hotels (1982; J-MB), 73, 
133-34, Plate 32 

‘The Pleasure of the Text (Barthes), 139-40 

politics of style, 91, 104, 172133 

Pollock, Jackson, 73, 86, 97, 177027, 183n135; She 
Wolf, 15 

polyvocality, 54, 59, 150n43, 162n181 

Porter, Eric, 91 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young Derelict (J-MB), 
35, 131 

postblack art, 58-59, 163n198 

Poster of the Krigwa Players (Douglas), 19-20, 27 

postmodernism, 107, 175n205 


PPCD (1982-83; J-MB), 47, 57, 77) 104, 15568, 
Plate 22 

primitive art/primitivism, 18, 104-5, 148n22, 
15213. See also under Basquiat, Jean-Michel 

Prince, Richard, 4 

Projections series (Bearden), 76 

punk movement, 10, 121. See also East Village 
art scene 


Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon (R. 
Thompson), 168n60 

quotation, 28, 63, 70, 72-73, 183; and bebop, 
102-3; and J-MB, 78, 86; and Parker, 86, 99 


race, 13-59; African American aesthetic, 57-58, 
163n192; Afrocentric movements, 36; apart- 
heid, 33-35, 157nn88,89; black aesthetic, 57; 
black arts movement, 19, 36, 163n192; black 
athletes/historical events, 25-26, 27, 28, 

31, 94; black nationalism, 41; Black Power 
movement, 36; “black” qualities in African 
American art, 22, 155n56; black stereotypes, 
18-19, 23-25; and colonization, 34-35; 
commodification of blackness, 32-33; critical 
silences around black artists, 16—17, 20, 22, 
153n25; diaspora theory, 38-44, 47-49, 53-54, 
59, I58NIII, 159NI29, 160NNI34,151, 161n152; 
discrimination experienced by J-MB, 18-19; 
and the European canon, 16, 153n22; Harlem 
Renaissance (New Negro movement), 19, 36, 
162n169, 163n192; and identity, 19-20, 58-59, 
163n193; J-MB as black artist (outsider) in 
white art world, 16-17, 153n25; J-MB as “the 
black Picasso,” 13, 17, 152n3; in literature, 19; 
in New York City, 22-23; overview of, 9-10; 
pan-Africanism, 41-42; postblack art, 58-59; 
163198. See also African American artists 

Rammellzee, 11, 23, 151n62 

rap music, 61, 81 

“Rapture” (Blondie), 61 

Rauschenberg, Robert, 6, 15-17, 38, 59, 67; 
77-78, 15219; Estate, 68, 69 

Ray, Man, 86 

Reader, John, 33, 157n88 

Reboppers, 93, 169n91 

“Red Cross” (Parker), 81, 92, 169n92 

Reed, Ishmael, 87 

Reichling, Susanne, 35—36 

Reinhardt, Ad, 138 

Rembrandt, 75 
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reproduction, 67—68, 70. See also copying; 
xerography 

Revised Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi 
Delta (1983; J-MB), 64, 135 

Ricard, Rene, 5, 148n24, 156n77, 181n80 

Richter, Gerard, 14 

Riddle Me This, Batman (1987; J-MB), 64 

Roach, Max, 81, 90, 92, 95. See also Max Roach 

Robinson, Sugar Ray, 93-94 

Rocky and His Friends, 165n17 

Rodin, Auguste, 66, 128; The Thinker, 72 

Rose, Barbara, 118 

Rosenberg, Harold, 66, 106-7 

Rose, Tricia, 61 

Ross, David, 58 

Rumble Young Man Rumble (Version #2) (Ligon 
and Kim), 26, 28, 156n78 

Ruscha, Ed, 138 

Russell, Ross, 93, 95, 100, 172n142, 178n36 


Saar, Alison, 59, 153n31, 164n201 

Saar, Betye, 153n31 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus: Victory, 5, 53, 149033 

Salle, David, 4, 13-14, 115, 147n8; Untitled, 68, 
70, 74 

Salt, Henry, 38 

Samedi, Baron, 50, 56 

samo. See Basquiat, Jean-Michel; Diaz, Al 

sampling. See improvisation/appropriation 

Sango, 162n169 

Santeria practices, 47—48, 50, 160n151, 
161nnI52,158 

Saunders, Raymond: “Black Is a Color,” 58-59 

Saunders, Wallace, 181n97 

Scharf, Kenny, 1, 13-14, 15 

Schlomoff, Jéréme, 109-10, 170-11, 112, 145, 1751 

Schnabel, Julian, 1, 13-15, 26, 115, 147n8, 15677; 
Notre Dame, 2, 14 

Schwarzenegger, Arnold, 113 

Scientology, 183n131 

Sebokeng (South Africa), 34 

Sedlmayr, Chris, 64 

Sedlmayr, Theo, 64 

Seeing Jazz (Smithsonian Institution), 87 

Self-Portrait as a Heel (1982; J-MB), 49, 131 

Self-Portrait as a Heel Part Two (1982; J-MB), 131 

Sell Grit (1983; J-MB), 77 

semiotics, 7-8 

serigraphy (lithographs), 77-78 

Shafrazi, Tony. See Tony Shafrazi Gallery 
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Shakur, Tupac, 28 

Sharpeville (South Africa), 34 

Sherman, Cindy, 70, 115, 166n35 

She Wolf (Pollock), 15 

Shiff, Richard, 65-66, 105, 106-7 

Shore, Ronnie and John, 177—78n30 

sickle cell anemia, 158n107 

Sienna (1984; J-MB), 78 

sifflage, 87 

signifyin’ (black vernacular), 99—100, 183n127 

The Signifyin’ Monkey (Gates), 44, 117 

Simmons, Garry, 59, 164n201 

Simpson, Lorna, 58-59, 164n201 

simulacra, 112, 166n41 

simulationists, 112, 176nn6,10 

Sirmans, Franklin, 61, 155n56 

Sizemore, Gene, 180n77 

Skin Head Wig (1983; J-MB), 33, 103, 123 

Skin Tight (Ligon), 28, 156n79 

Smith, Philip, 166n35 

Sobieszek, Robert, 141 

SoHo art scene, 148n13 

Sontag, Susan, 60 

The Souls of Black Folk (Du Bois), 41, 159120, 
169N97 

sous rature (writing under erasure), 137 

South African Nazism (1985; J-MB), 34 

South African violence, 33—35, 157nn88,89 

Spiral, 19. See also black arts movement 

Spivak, Gayatri, 136-38, 182n117 

spontaneity, culture of, 106 

spontaneous prose, 120, 129, 132, 134 

Staller, Ilona, 113 

Stead, Rexford, 16, 74 

Stella, Frank, 138 

Stephenson, Gregory, 125, 136 

St. Joe Louis Surrounded by Snakes (1982; J-MB), 
94 

Studies of Legs of Man and the Leg of a Horse 
(Leonardo da Vinci), 71 

Style Wars (Chalfant), 11, 61 

The Subterraneans (Kerouac), 110, 112, 116-17, 
124, 127, 130, 132, 135, 17952 

Superman comics, 8-9, 64, 94 

surrealism, 6, 15, 106, 125. See also Dali, 
Salvador; Ernst, Jimmy; Ray, Man 

Sussman, Elizabeth, 58 

swing musicians, 90, 171n128 

Symbol Sourcebook (Dreyfuss), 51, 52, 63-64, 
124-25, 162N173 
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Syncopation (1985; J-MB), r7ont01 


“tableau dada by Marcel Duchamp” (Picabia), 
73-74, 167058 
Tanner, Henry Ossawa, 16 
Tarzan films, 25 
Tarzan series (E.R. Burroughs), 24—25 
Tate, Greg, 59, 164n203 
Tatum, Art, 174n174 
Taylor, Nicholas, 10, 130-31, Istns8, 164n1 
Television and Cruelty to Animals (1983; J-MB), 
64, 123 
Téte de femme (Picasso), 104, 107 
text. See language/text 
The Theater of Refusal: Black Art and Mainstream 
Criticism (Fine Arts Gallery, University of 
California, Irvine), 58 
Thesis (1983; J-MB), 152n2 
Thin Foil (1984; J-MB), 78 
The Thinker (Rodin), 72 
The Third Mind (W.S. Burroughs and Gysin), 
144 
Thompson, Bob (painter), 15331, 167n60; Queen 
of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon, 168n60 
Thompson, Sir Charles, 55 
Thompson, Robert Farris (art scholar), 155n56; 
“Activating Heaven,” 42, 135; on the Black 
Atlantic, 158n111; on Charles the First, 54; 
on crossroads sacrifices, 48, 161n158; on 
Eshu statuary, 48; Flash of the Spirit, 42-45, 
46, 50-51, 101, 159—60nN127,131, 178n36; on 
Gold Griot, 1601139; influence on J-MB, 9, 
42—43, I59—60nN127,131, 178n36; on jazz and 
blues’s influence on J-MB, 85-86; on J-MB 
and Douglas, 154n52; on J-MB’s crossing out 
words, 135, 137; on J-MB’s language use in 
paintings, 114; on J-MB’s multiconscious- 
ness, 49; on J-MB’s multivocality, 1s0n45; 
on J-MB’s musical references, 88; on J-MB’s 
references to African Rock Art, 1s9n125; on 
J-MB’s work process, 80; on Nsibidi signs, 
43; on rada, 50 
Thor, 54, 55 
A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophre- 
nia (Deleuze and Guattari), 117 
Three Flags (Johns), 14 
Three Quarters of Olympia Minus the Servant 
(1982; J-MB), 72, Plate 27 
Times Square Show (1980), 3-4 
Tiny Grimes Quintette: “Red Cross,” 81, 169n92 


Tirro, Frank, 98 

Tony Shafrazi Gallery, 28, 29, 114, 141 

Top Tee (J-MB), 73 

Torton, Stephen, 64—65, 77, 180n77 

Toussaint L’Overture Versus Savonarola (1983; 
J-MB), 56-57, 77, 104, 163n187, Plate 21 

The Town and the City (Kerouac), 127 

Toxic, 11, 23 

trace (of a sign), 137 

Traylor, Bill, 153n31 

Trouillot, Michel-Rolph, 163n188 

Trumpet (1984; J-MB), 85 

Tuxedo (1983; J-MB), 78, 78-79 

Two Centuries of Black American Art (Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art), 16, 20 

210 Coca-Cola Bottles (Warhol), 67 

Twombly, Cy, 4, 5—6, 15, 101, 152n19 

Two Sided Coin (1984; J-MB), 103 


Undiscovered Genius (1982-83; J-MB), 93, 123 

Undiscovered Genius of the Mississippi Delta 
(1983; J-MB), 77; 93, 104 

Universal Negro Improvement Association, 41 

Untitled (1981; J-MB), 23, 153n26 

Untitled (1983; drawing; J-MB), 38, 39 

Untitled (1983; painting; J-MB), 72, 81, 116, Plate 
29 

Untitled (1986; J-MB), 162n173 

Untitled (1987; J-MB), 5, 51-54, 595 IOI, 131; 
162n177, Plate 2 

Untitled (Arm and Hammer II) (1985; J-MB and 
Warhol), 32, 78, 123, Plate 10 

Untitled (Black Tar and Feathers) (1982; J-MB), 
103, 126, Plate 38 

Untitled (Charlie Parker’s Allstars) (1983; J-MB), 
93 

Untitled (History of Jazz) (1983; J-MB), 101, 120 

Untitled (I Am a Man) (1988; Ligon), 139 

Untitled (Maid from Olympia) (1982; J-MB), 23, 
72, 90, Plate 26 

Untitled (Now’s the Time) (1985; J-MB), 84, 85 

Untitled (Picasso Poster) (1983; J-MB), 104, 107, 
Plate 39 

Untitled (Return of the Giant Figure) (1983; 
J-MB), 78 

Untitled (Rinso) (1982; J-MB), 93, 126, 128, 
156n71, Plate 36 

Untitled (Salle), 68, 70, 74 

Untitled (Skull) (1982; J-MB), 1s2n9 

Untitled (Stardust) (1983; J-MB), 172n140 
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Untitled (Sugar Ray Robinson) (1982-83; J-MB), 
25-26 

Untitled (Suite of Fourteen Drawings) (1981; 
J-MB), 132, 181n95 

Untitled (Venus 2000 B.C.) (1982; J-MB), 73 

Untitled (Venus/The Great Circle) (1983; J-MB), 
73 

Untitled (Woman Drying Her Back by Edgar) 
(1983; J-MB), 167ns2 


Vanderzee, James, 17, 15333 

Vanity Fair, 2, 147n6 

Vanity of Duluoz (Kerouac), 127 

Venus (1982; J-MB), 73 

Venus de Milo, 73 

vernacular language’s ambiguity, 44 

Versus Medici (1982; J-MB), 35 

Victory (1902; Saint-Gaudens), 5, 53, 149033 

Victory in the Valley of Esu (1971; Donaldson), 
162n169 

Vitaphone (1984; J-MB), 64 

VNDRZ (1982; J-MB), 17, 153033 

Vodou/Vodun, 48, 50, 54, 56-57, 163n188 

Vogue, 2 

‘The Voices of Silence (Malraux), 74-76 


Walcott, Jersey Joe, 25, 156n76 

Walker, Kara, 22, 59, 164n201 

Ward, Nari, 59, 164n201 

Warhol, Andy: appropriation by, 67; comics 
used by, 165n16; friendship with Basquiat, 1; 
Robert Hughes on, 2; J-MB influenced by, 
67, 152n19; J-MB’s collaborations with, 15, 
28, 29, 31, 78, 156nn80,82, 156n82; modern- 
ism of, 15; silk screening used by, 68; 270 
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Coca-Cola Bottles, 67; Untitled (Arm and 
Hammer II), 32, 78, 123, Plate 10 
Warsh, Larry, 116 
“The Weary Blues” (L. Hughes), 170n98 
Weems, Carrie Mae, 59, 164n201 
Weinreich, Regina, 124, 179n58 
West, Doc, 169n92 
Whitney Biennial (1993), 58, 153n26, 163n194 
Williams, Alwyn, 170n97 
Williams, William Carlos, 132 
Wilson, Fred, 59, 164n201 
Wilson, Judith, 57, 163n192, 168nGo 
Winters, Ernest C., 139 
Wives of Sango (1968; Donaldson), 162n169 
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Before his death at the age of twenty-seven, Jean-Michel Basquiat had completed 
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Americans’ participation in contemporary art."—John P. Bowles, University of North 
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Basquiat in Paris, 1988. Photograph © Jéréme Schlomoff. 


